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Preface 


T itnu: ore many living religion* In the world today. In addition 
io the more prominent systems of belief and practice cherished 
by groups which have long recorded histories or political or 
numerical importance, there are the numerous forms of faith found 
among preliterate peoples In various parts of the earth. If the latter 
may be dealt with collectively under the heading of “primitivism" the 
major religions of the present world are at least twelve. They are 
Buddhism, Christianity, Confucianism, Hinduism, Islam, Jainism, 
Judaism, Primitivism, Shinto, Sikhism, Taoism, and Zoroastrianism. 

The archeological background of the Hebrew and Christian faiths 
was the subject of my Light from the Ancient Past (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 19-18), and it is the purpose of the present book to give 
a similar account relative to the ten others. 

In a study primarily archeological it is clear that the chief concern 
will be with the early history of the religions, rather than with their 
recent and contemporary aspects. A beginning of the entire inquiry 
will be made with Primitivism. Pertaining as the adjective primitive 
does to that which is earliest in time, this subject directs our attention 
to the first discernible evidences of religion, back In the mists of 
man’s prehistory; hut synonymous as the same adjective is with abo- 
riginal, it also points to the faiths of native peoples still on earth 
today. Many of these 1 may have been in existence for a very long 
time and even have had a history as long as that of men of literate 
cultures, but the facts that this history has not been recorded in 
writing and that these people have lived in relative isolation from 
advancing civilization, suggest that among them religion may be at 
least relatively simple and archaic. It will not be assumed in advance 
that the contemporary beliefs of such folks correspond with those of 
prehistoric men, but if similarities are actually observed they will be 
pointed out. Thus two glimpses will be had of Primitivism, one in 
prehistoric times, the other in the life of present-day preliterate peo- 
ples. 

We shall then deal with the other religions, in an order suggested 
by both geographical and chronological considerations. As far as 
geography is concerned, the study will take us eastward from Iran 
to India, China and Japan, then westward to Arabia and back once 
more to India. Each of these lands will be described briefly when we 
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first come to it. In regard to chronology, it is of course often difficult 
or impossible to assign exact dates to the lives of the founders of 
religions or to crucial events in the history of religions. Evidence will 
be presented on such questions, however, and the order in which the 
various religions are considered will reflect at least to some extent the 
relative times of their emergence in world history. In each major 
geographical area the rise of human culture will be traced from the 
earliest times; in each religion the history of the faith will be fol- 
lowed from its origin to the point where its most distinctive emphases 
have come into view. Considerations of space as well as the archeo- 
logical interest preclude any attempt to carry the history farther than 
such point as this. Inevitably the limitation means that a great many 
developments cannot be touched at all. In the case of Buddhism, for 
example, a relatively full story is told of its rise in India but to Its 
later spread through many other lands only very brief references are 
made. 

The archeological interest also determines the fact that attention 
is focused throughout upon the ancient monuments and documents 
of the various religions. The actual objects and manuscripts which 
archeology brings to light provide materials of tangible and fascinat- 
ingsort for -understanding the nature of the ieligitms which produced 
them. Through the ancient writings and the monuments which are 
often far older than any written records, the religion speaks with its 
own authentic voice. 

In order to make these fundamental materials known in as direct 
a way as possible, extensive quotations are given from the texts, and 
many of the monuments are reproduced in photographs. The work 
is based upon my own travel around the world, gathering of material 
from museums, libraries and other sources in Asia, Europe and 
America, and consultation of the literature cited. Except for books 
appearing in the List of Abbreviations, each work is listed fully 
upon its first mention. 

I wish to express deep appreciation to various members of the 
staff of Princeton University Press, and especially to Miss Margot 
Cutter, Fine Arts Editor, for many courtesies. 


Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 


Jack Fdjecan 
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Shinto 


T he Japanese islands form an are off tie coast of northeast Asia. 
Pour main Islands, named Hokkaido, Honshu. Shikoku and 
Kyushu, together with many smaller ones, constitute Japan 
proper, while to the north and the south respectively extend the 
Kurile and the Ryukyu groups. The area of the central archipelago is 
approximately 150,000 square miles, or slightly less than that of the 
State of California. 

Some seventy-five per cent of the country is mountainous, and 
only about fifteen per cent of the total area of the land Is under cul- 
tivation. The highest peak is the symmetrical volcanic cone of Mount 
Fuji, which reaches an elevation of 12,461 feet. If the Kurile and 
Ryukyu Islands are Included, there are more than five hunted vol- 
canoes within the land. Not far off the eastern coast of Japan the 
ocean bed descends to depths of twenty and thirty thousand feet 
below sea level, thus making a difference in elevation between the 
high peaks and the ocean depths of seven or eight mifes. The geo- 
logical stresses set up hy this enormous differential are believed re- 
sponsible for the frequent earthquakes which are felt throughout 
the area. There is snow and relatively cold weather in Japan in the 
winter, and rain and heat in the summer. 

The largest approximately level region is the Kuan to Plain around 
modern Tokyo, most of which has been built up as an alluvial fan 
by the numerous rivers which flow down out of the mountains. Cen- 
tral Honshu, whence these rivers descend, is the most mountainous 
region in all Japan. Northern Honshu is also rugged, and has a more 
severe climate, as does also the northernmost island of Hokkaido. 
Western Honshu is hilly rather than mountainous, and facing 0 n the 
island-dotted Inland Sea is perhaps the most beautiful part 0 f the 
entire picturesque land. Shikoku is the smallest of the main islands 
and the least important; Kyushu, by virtue of its location, h* s long 
served as a connecting link with China and the South Seas.* 


1 For the seogophy of Jap»n *« Glenn T. Trewaith*. Japan, A Physical. Cultural 
d Reelarm 1 Geography 1945, Ceore B Crewey, AM* Lend* end People*, A 
•ograpky of One-Thtrd the Earth end Tun-Thtrdi lu People. 1944, pp 170,252. 
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THE ANCESTRAL AINUS 

As far as is now known there was no Paleolithic culture in Japan, 
and the earliest inhabitants belonged to the Neolithic Age. This 
epoch probably began in Japan in the third millennium B.c. and 
lasted until near the end of the pre-Christian era.’ The most ancient 
people of this period lived primarily by hunting and fishing, 
and are known to us chiefly from the thousands of shell mounds, 
or kitchen middens, which they left around the coasts of the 
islands.* Mixed in with the discarded shells in these refuse heaps 
are animal bones, stone implements and weapons, and broken pot* 
tery. The stone objects include picks, axes, scrapers, knives, and 
heads for arrows and spears. The pottery fragments are from all 
sorts of vessels such as jars, pots, bowls, cups and bottles. The manu- 
facture of die pottery was by band, and it was relatively coarse In 
material hut ornate in decoration. Much of it was of the “rope-pat- 
tern” type, so-called because it was built up by coiling strips of clay 
or was ornamented with the coil as a conventional design. 

It is thought that the people represented by this Neolithic culture 
■were not indigenous to the islands but had come horn elsewhere 
in several successive waves of immigration. Their racial origin is not 
certainly known, but it is surmised that they were of Caucasoid 
affinity. There seems little doubt that the Ainus, an aboriginal people 
now living on the northern island of Hokkaido, are their modem 
descendants; hence the ancient Neolithic people may conveniently 
be called the ancestral Ainus* 

The religion of the present-day Ainus probably has much in com- 
mon with that of their prehistoric ancestors, and a few words con- 
cerning it may cast light upon the kind of beliefs which prevailed in 
the Neolithic Age. This religion is characterized by animism and 
nature worship. Almost every object in the universe, whether ani- 


* Mcnghln, Weltgetcklchu der Steinzeit. pp 81.297-302. 

* Neil C. Munro, Erth Istoric Japan. 1908, pp 44f. This book is still, despite its date, 
die only comprebenave study of the period See Hugh Boiton, Serge Elus&ff, end 
Edwin O. Reischauer. A Selected List of Book* and Articles on Japan tn English, 
French and Carman. 1940, p 18 

* H. Mattumoto In American Anthropologist, New Series. Organ of the American 
Anthropological Association, The Anthropological Society of Washington, and the 
American Elhnobgfcal Sodeft, of Neta York. 23 (1921). pp 50-76, Cm! W. Bishop in 
Amruol fiejwt of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, Shouting the 

'*'• " a Cona « 0 » of th * Institution for the Year Ending June 
SO, 1925 ( Publication 2838). 1928, pp 5S0f , .pen pp 1-5. S 
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mate or inanimate, organic or Inorganic, is supposed to be the seat 
of personal, intelligent life. In the skies the highest deity is the sun, 
while on earth the chief deity Is of related character, namely, fire. 
The spirit of fire, which is worshiped on every p3gan hearth, is re- 
garded as a goddess and is commonly called Fuji, meaning "ances- 
tress.” Since the same Ainu word is the name of Japan's highest 
mountain, it may be supposed that this famous volcano was an object 
of worship to the prehistoric Afnus. Other nature deities include spir- 
its of stars, clouds, seas and vegetation. Over against the beneficent 
spirits are many demons of air and land, the exorcism of which is a 
part of their religious practice.* 

HIE YAMATO CONQUEST 

In the last centuries ».c. and the first centuries a d. other people 
made their way into the islands and began to push the Ainus before 
them. These invaders probably came for the most part from the 
Asiatic mainland by way of Korea, and are believed to have been 
of Mongoloid stock with perhaps an admixture of a proto-Malay 
element from the tropical South.* It is at this time that Japan begins 
to figure in Chinese writings. The earliest reference is in an ancient 
treatise on geography called the Shan-hai-ching, where it is stated 
that the northern and southern Wo are tributary to the Chinese state 
of Yen. Since Yen ceased to exist as an independent state about 
226 b c., this statement must have to do with a time in the third or 
even fourth century b c. Again we are told of the Ta Wo Wang or 
Great King of the Wo who ruled In the region of Ye-ma-f’al south 
of Korea. This place must have been on the island of Kyushu, and 
the name Ye-ma-t’ai is evidently the same as Yamato, by which the 
Japanese people have ever afterward designated themselves.' 

Since Yamato is also the name later applied to a province in cen- 
tral Honshu, we may assume that from an original stronghold on 
Kyushu the Yamato people pushed gradually forward onto the larger 
island. The region of Yamato is near Lake Biwa, and the establish- 
ment of this as their center shows that the Yamato people had made 
large gains against the Ainus. Another independent kingdom, closely 
related to the kingdom of Silla in Korea, also came into existence in 
western Honshu. 

* J Batchelor hi hcte i, pp 239*252. Carl Etter, Ainu Folklore, Tradition a and Cul- 
ture oj (he Venfahing AboHelna of Japan 1949. pp Slf 

• Katjuto Hata, A" Introduction to the tUetory of Japan 1920, pp 39-49 

1 Bishop fn Annual Report of the — Smuhronlan InrtiluHon . . . IS2S, pp SSif 
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The invaders of whom we have been telling had a culture much 
more advanced than that of the Ainus. Whereas the latter were still 
a people of the Stone Age, the Yamato enjoyed all the advantages 
of the use of iron. Since relatively few bronze remains have been 
found in Japan, it is supposed that with the arrival of the newcomers 
the land witnessed a transition from the Neolithic Age to the Iron 
Age with scarcely any intervening Bronze Age at all. Among the 
numerous objects of iron now found, are not only axes, chisels, swords 
and daggers, but also bits and stirrups which give us the important 
additional information that the horse was introduced and ridden. 
As a matter of fact it was doubtless the practice of fighting on horse- 
back as well as with weapons of iron which gave the conquerors their 
superiority over the Ainus. The possession of domesticated animals 
also made possible the practice of true agriculture in distinction from 
such hoe culture as may have prevailed previously. 

One other mark of this time was the practice of burying important 
deceased persons in dolmens. These tombs were megalithic struc- 
tures built out of huge rough boulders, covered with mounds of earth 
and surrounded by moats. Iron objects of the kind already men- 
tioned were found in these burial places, and also wbeelmade pot- 
tery and interesting terra cotta figures technically called hanlwa. The 
last are generally in the form of cylinders surmounted by a bust of a 
man or woman. Sometimes it is a soldier in armor who is represented, 
and occasionally it is a horse or even a house. These figures were 
probably set up around the edges of the tomb terraces, and may have 
been substitutes for living beings who were buried with the deceased 
in earlier times. A group of such boniuHt is shown in Fig. 187.* 
While exact dates are not available for the times of which we have 


been speaking, it may be safely affirmed that the culture just de- 
scribed was flourishing in Japan in the second century A.d. It is also 
known that the dolmen type of burial prevailed until in the seventh 
or eighth century, and that by that time the Ainus had been pushed 
northward to a line approximately corresponding to the thirty-sev- 
enth parallel of latitude. Not until the tenth century was the sub- 
jugation of the Ainus completed on Honshu, and by then there was 
a considerable admixture of Ainu blood in the Japanese race. Mean- 
while, in the fifth and sixth centuries respectively, the art of writing 


* °*° Upanavnd Korea, { Handbuch der Eunstwftsen- 

»d«iO. p MO, Man- a No«oe Koto, TJi« Way of thg Emperor, A, Short Hit- 
‘ory of the Japanese. 1940. pp 30f , Fig {aejcg p Stepper. 
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and the faith of Buddhism were introduced into Japan from Korea 
and China.* 

ANCIENT TIMES ACCORDING TO THE OLDEST WRITTEN RECORDS 

Thus far our account has been based primarily upon archeological 
studies, and while lacldng in many details concerning which we 
would hie to be informed, has the relative dependability of a ground- 
ing up on tangible remains of the past. Japanese myths, legends and 
chronicles also reach hack into these same ancient times, and supply 
a great many details which are extremely vivid but unfortunately 
do not always have the same kind of dependability. 

The two earliest written sources we have are the Kojiki or “Record 
of Ancient Tilings" and the Nihongi {also called Nihon-shold) or 
"Chronicles of Japan," which were compiled respectively in a.d. 712 
and 720. A facsimile of the Erst page of the Preface to the Kojiki is 
reproduced in Fig. 188. 

THE rOJTEI" 

In the preface of the Kojiki it is related that the Emperor Temmu 
(ajd. 673-686) was concerned over the inaccuracies to be found in 
the official records then existing, and that he therefore issued the 
following decree: "I hear that the chronicles of the emperors and 
likewise the original words in the possession of the various families 
deviate from exact truth, and are mostly amplified by empty false- 
hoods. If at the present time these imperfections be not amended, 
ere many years shall have elapsed, the purport of this, the great basis 
of the country, the grand foundation of the monarchy, will be de- 
stroyed So now I desire to have the chronicles of the emperors se- 
lected and recorded, and the old words examined and ascertained, 
falsehoods being erased and the truth determined, in order to trans- 
mit jthe latter] to after ages." 1 * 

At that time, it is further narrated, there was a retainer named 
Hiyeda no Are who had such a remarkable memory that he could 
repeat anything he ever read and remember anything he ever heard. 
This man was therefore commanded to memorize the genealogies 
of the emperors and the "words of former ages." Meanwhile, how- 

• Bishop in Annual Report of the .. . Smithsonian Institution . . . J 925, pp5S9, 
5811,5861. 

>0 o. Basil II Chamberlain, 'Ko-fi-l I." or 'Records of Ancient hi otters' (Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Supplement to Vol x). 1882, 2d ed with anno- 
tations by W. G. Aston, 1932 The reference* here are to the original edition. 

is tr Chamberlain, p 8. 
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ever. Emperor Temmu died and no further progress was made on the 
matter until under the Empress Gemmyo (a.d. 708-721). Then a court 
official named Yasumaro was commissioned to put into written form 
the materials which had been preserved in the memory of Are for 
the past twenty-five years. Coining to this event in his preface, Ya- 
sumaro says, referring to the Empress: "She, on the eighteenth day 
of the ninth moon of the fourth year of Wa do, 1 * commanded me 
Yasumaro to select and record the old words learnt by heart by Hi- 
yeda no Are according to the Imperial Decree, and dutifully to lift 
them up to her.” 11 

As completed, the work written by Yasumaro covered events from 
the mythological beginnings of heaven and earth to the end of the 
reign of the Empress Suiko (a.d. 593-628), and was laid before Em- 
press Gemmyo in three volumes only a little more than five months 
after it was first commissioned. This is stated by the writer in the 
conclusion of his preface: “All together the things recorded com- 
mence with the separation of Heaven and Earth, and conclude with 
the august reign at Woharida. , ‘ So from the Deity Master-of-the- 
August-Center-of -Heaven down to His Augustness Prince-Wave-Lim- 
it-Brave-Cormorant-Tbatch-Meeting-lncompletely makes the First 
Volume; from the Heavenly Sovereign Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko 
down to the august reigi of Homuda makes the Second Volume; 
from the Emperor Oho-Sazaki down to the peat palace of Woharida 
makes the Third Volume. All together I have written Three Vol- 
umes, which I reverently and respectfully present. I Yasumaro, with 
true trembling and true fear, bow my head, bow my head. 

“Reverently presented by the Court Noble Futo no Yasumaro, an 
Officer of the Upper Division of the First Class of the Fifth Rank 
and of the Fifth Order of Merit, on the twenty-eighth day of the 
first moon of the fifth year of Wa do.” 1 * 

As Yasumaro indicated in his preface, the Kojiki opens with the 
beginning of heaven and earth. At this time numerous deities began 
to come into existence, of whom the first one was mentioned in the 
preface, namely the Deity Master-of-the-August-Center-of-Heaven 


a Wa do Is the own* of a Japanese “yeai-penod" vihich trended from AX>. 708 to 
714, and toe date Indicated corresponds to November 3, 71L For a. list of these “yrai- 
KSjJs"’ \ V ', a Y""!. t ‘, a Tnawltons of the Asiatic Societu of Japan. 30 

0902), pp S7-B0; and, lor detailed tables. Supplement of VoL 37 ( 1910 ) of toe lame 
Trensocslona (fee W» do. pp Ml.). 

11 tr. Chamberlain, p It. 

14 Woharida w»i too residence of Empress Suio. 

>» ir. Chamberlain, pp 12 f. The last date is equivalent to March 1ft 712. 
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( Arne-no-mi-naka-nuslii-no-kam! ) , Here Is the situation as described 
w the first two sentences of the Kojiki: The names of the deities that 
''■ere bom [literally, that became] in the Plain of High Heaven when 
the Heaven and Earth began were the Deity Master-of-thc-August- 
Center-of-Heaven, not the Hfgh-August-Producing-Wondrous-De- 
ity, next the Divine-Producing-Wondrous-Deity. These three deities 
"■ere aH deities bom alone, and hid their persons."’ 1 

These words evidently mean that tliree gods came into being out 
of nothing at the same time that the heaven and the earth came into 
^s&tence. The "Plain of High Heaven" was presumably the sky or 
some mythical place in ft, and so it may be supposed that these were 
sky gods. The statement that they "hid their persons" would seem to 
Indicate that they made themselves invisible to human sight.” The 
fact that the Deity Master-of-the-August-Center-of-Heavcn is not 
mentioned again after this first appearance, while the High-Au- 
gust-Prodocing-Wondrous-Deity and the Divine- Producing- Won- 
dr onj-IXty are active In the events which follow, has been inter- 
preted as showing that the first god was comparatively lofty and 
transcendent.** 

The next two deities "were horn . . . from a thing that sprouted up 
like unto a reed-shoot when the earth, young and like unto floating 
Oil, drifted about medusa -like," and were named PJeasant-Reed- 
Sboot-Prince-Elder-Deity and Heavenly-Eteroally-Standing-Deity. 
After these, a dozen more gods and goddesses came into being, with 
translated names such as Deity Mud-Earth-Lord, Deity Oh-Awful- 
Lady, Deity the Male-Who- Invites, and Deity the Female-^Vho-In- 
vites. The last two are often referred to by their Japanese names, 
Izanagi-no-kami and Izanami-no-kami, or simply Izanagl and Iza- 


After this the Kojiki proceeds to relate how through Izanagi and 
Izanami the Japanese islands came into being. “Hereupon all the 
Heavenly Deities commanded the two Deities His Augustness'’ the 
MaJe-Who-Invi tes and Her Augustness the Female- Who-Invites, or- 
dering them to 'make, consolidate, and give birth to this drifting 
land.’ Granting to them a heavenly jeweled spear, they [thus] deigned 
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to charge them. So the two deities, standing upon the Floating Bridge 
of Heaven, pushed down the Jeweled spear and stizred with it, 
whereupon, when they had stirred tire brine till it went curdle- 
curdle,"’ and drew {the spear] up, the brine that dripped down front 
the end of the spear was piled up and became an bland. This is the 
island of Onogoio [he. Self-Curdling]."* 4 

Izanagi and Izanami then descended upon the island just created 
and there became the parents of the other Japanese islands and also 
of a host of additional deities. Not a few of these del tie* were pro- 
duced upon an occasion when Izanagi was performing a ceremonial 
purification. As he divested himself of his garments a new god came 
into being with each item of apparel removed, and the same thing 
happened at each new stage in the washing of himself. Of these 
deities we are particularly concerned with the one who is said to 
have been bom as Izanagi "washed his left august eye" This was 
the goddess Ama-terasu-o-mi-Vami or the Ileaven-Shining-Grcat- 
August-Deity. 

Reading on a little ways farther we find that Izanagi bestowed upon 
Amaterasu the rule of the Plain of High Heaven, that is of the shy, 
and signalized this event by giving her the string of jewels which 
had been about his own neck. These jewels, incidentally, were turned 
into more deities a little later. Thus, according to mythology, did 
Amaterasu attain the position of sun goddess in which she has always 
been so prominent for Japanese Teligion. 

Some time after this, the brother of Amaterasu, named His Brave- 
Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness ( Tab e-hay a-susa-no- wo-no-rniko- 
to), did a number of things which caused grave offence and fright 
to the sun goddess. For example he caused damage to be done to 
the rice-fields, and he also flayed backward a “heavenly piebald 
horse” and Bung it through the roof of the hall where Amaterasu 
was sveaving garments for the gods. The sun goddess thereupon re- 
tired into the Rock-Cave of Heaven and made fast the door. Then 
the whole Plain of High Heaven was obscured and all the Central 
Land of Reed-Plains darkened.” 

The darkness caused by tbe withdrawal of the sun goddess was a 
matter of much concern to the 'eight hundred myriad* deities, and 
•hey assembled at the Tranquil River of Heaven to devise a plan for 
coping with the situation. Under the inspiration of the Thought- 

» TU> U »n onomatopoeic espression io tlie Japanese, 
tl CkamoCTUin, pp l&f 
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Combining-Deity, they proceeded as follows. They gathered Tong- 
singing birds of etemal night” and set them singing. They made a 
ong string of brilliant jewels and a large and beautiful mirror. They 
obtained a Sakaki tree 11 from the Heavenly Mount Kagu, n and hung 
the jewels on its upper branches, the mirror on Its middle branches, 
®nd gifts of cloth on Its lower branches. After that they redted a 
grand liturgy together, and Her Augustness Heavenly-AIarmlng-fe- 
male performed a dance fn front of the door of the Rock-Cave of 
Heaven. 

"Then,” continues the Kojiki, 'the Plain of High Heaven shook, 
and the eight hundred myriad deities laughed together. Hereupon 
the Heaven-Shinlng-Creat-August-Deity was amazed, and, slightly 
opening the door of the Heavenly Rock-Dwelling, spoke thus from 
the inside: ‘Methought that owing to my retirement the Plain of 
Heaven would be dark, and likewise the Central Land of Reed- 
Plalns would all be dark: how then is it that the Heavenly-Alarming- 
Female makes merry, and that likewise the eight hundred myriad 
deities all laugh?' Then the Heavenly-Alarming-Female spoke, say- 
ing: "We rejoice and are gl3d because there is a deity more illustrious 
than Thine Augustness.’ While she was thus speaking. His August- 
ness Ueavenly-Deckoning-Ancestor-Lord and his Augustness Crand- 
Jewel pushed forward the minor and respectfully showed it to the 
Heaven-Shining-Creat-August-Deity, whereupon the Heaven-Shin- 
ing-Great-August-Deity, more and snore astonished, gradually came 
forth from the door and gazed upon it, whereupon the Heavenly- 
Hand-Strength-Male-Deity, who was standing hidden, took her au- 
gust hand and drew her out, and then His Augustness Grand-Jewel 
drew the bottom-tied rope along at her august back, and spoke, say- 
ing: Thou must not go back further in than thisl’ So when the 
Heaven-SPuning-Great-August-Deity had come forth, both the Plain 
of High Heaven and the Central-Land-of-Reed-Plains of course 
again became light.”** 

The sequel to the foregoing events was the expulsion from heaven 
of His Brave-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness for having caused all 
the trouble. This deity thereupon descended to the Land of Iztimo 
where he found that certain earthly deities were terrorized by an 
eight-forked serpent. His Brave-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness 


** Identified n the • 

“Kaguwu arnoui 


eleyera jcponlco. and ltd] a sacred tree In the Shinto religion, 
ntaln In Yamato, and Is here thought of as having a counterpart 


Chamberlain, pp SSf 
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slew this serpent and in its middle tail found a sword which fa the 
Herb-Quelling Great Sword (Kusa-nagi-no-tachi). Although he fa- 
formed Amaterasu of his exploit and perhaps presented her with the 
sword, HU Brave-Swift-Iropetuous-Male-Augustness seems not to 
have been readmitted to heaven, since afterward wc find him build- 
ing a palace for himself fa the Land of Izumo. 

Numerous earthly deities seem to have been dwelling on the 
Japanese islands, and things fa general there were fa a great state 
of tumult. Amaterasu resolved to send her son. His Augustness Truly- 

Conqueror-I-Conquer-Conquering-Swift-Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears 

( Masa-ka-a-katsu-kachi-hayabi-ame-no-oshi-ho . mimi - no - mikoto ) ,*' 
to he the ruler there, but when he went and looked down from the 
Floating Bridge of Heaven he saw so much violence that he turned 
back. A long process of pacifying the land then ensued, and by the 
time it was completed His Augustness Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears 
(as we may call him for short) was himself the father of a son named 
His Augustness Heaven-Plenty-Earth-Plenty-Heavens-Sun-IIeight- 
Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty ( Ame-nigishi-kuni-nigishl-ama-tsu-hi- 
daka-hiko-ho-no-ni-nigi-no-mikoto). The father now proposed that 
the son he sent, and so Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-PIenty was commis- 
sioned with these words: "This Luxuriant Reed-Plain-Land-of-Fresh- 
Rice-ears is the land over which thou shalt rule."” 

Prince-Rice-ear-Ruddy-PIenty was given as marks of his authority 
the jewels and minor which had been on the tree in front of Amate- 
rasu's heavenly rock-cave, and the sword which had come from the 
tail of the eight-forked serpent. The minor fa particular was to sym- 
bolize the spirit of the sun goddess, Amaterasu. “Regard this mirror," 
he was told, "exactly as if it were our august spirit, and reverence it 
as if reverencing us.” Also certain of the heavenly deities were ap- 
pointed to accompany him. When all was ready, Prince-Rice-ear- 
Ruddy-PIenty made his great descent and came down upon a moun- 
tain peak on the island of Tsukushi, which is modem Kyushu. 

There he married Princess Blossoming-Brilliantly-like-the-Flow- 


“ The word or “ears" is a part of many ancient Japanese names. Large ears 
were^wsldered lucky in Japan at well as in duoa and Korea. Chamberlain, opxit, 

*« i. 33. tr chamberlain, p 107. In the Nihoogu of which wo will teB in the Bert 
section, Ole commission readsRioie fully: Then she [Amaterasu] commanded her 
August Crandchild. aaymg -This Reed.- pllll n-lSO<ba n w s .i^cM>r Land is the 
remon whid. mV descendanU shall be lords of Do thou, my August Crandchdd, pro- 
*• 9 05 • nd ”7 P^ipenty attend thy dySasty and may It, like 
Heaven and Earth, endure for ever' (n. 16. tr. Aston, t, p Tt). 
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ers-of-the-Trees, daughter of the Deity Creat-Mountain-Possessor, 
and became the father of three sons known as Fire-Shine, Fire-Cli- 
max and Fire-Subside. Ills Auguslncss Fire-Shine was a skillful fisher- 
man, and His Augustness Fire-Sobside, also known as His August- 
ness Heavcn’s-Sun-Height-Frince-Creat-Rice-ears-Lord-Ears (Ama- 
tsu-hl-daka-hiko-ho-ho-de-mi-no-mikoto), was a mighty hunter. One 
day they exchanged occupations, but His Augustness Fire-Subside 
lost his elder brother’s fishhook and had to go on a long Journey to 
the realm of the Deity Ocean-Possessor to recover it. There he mar- 
ried this monarch's daughter, Luxurianl-Jewel-Princess, and obtained 
certain wonderful Jewels by virtue of which, upon his return home, 
he became master over his elder brother. 

His Augustness Fire-Subside and Her Augustness Luxuriant-Jewel- 
Princcss had a son named His Augustness Heaven s-Sun-Height- 
Princc-Wave-limit-Brave- Connor ant-Thatch-Meeting-Incompletely 
( Ama-tsu-hi-daka-hiko-nagisa-»ake -u -gay a -f uki -ahezu-no • imkoto) . 
He in turn married his mother’s younger sister. Her Augustness Jew- 
el-Good-Princess ( Tamayori-hime-no-nulcoto), and had four sous. 
They were named His Augustness Five-Beaches, His Augustness 
Boiled-Rice, His Augustness August-Food-Master, and His August- 
ness Young-August-Food-Mastcr, or His Augustness Divine-Yamato- 
Ihare- Prince. 

Volume I of the Kojdd closes with the crossing over of His Au- 
gustness August-Food-Master to the Eternal Land, and the depar- 
ture of His Augustness Boiled-Rice for the Sea-Plain which was the 
land of hi* deceased mother. This left two brothers out of the four, 
namely the youngest one. Hi* Augustness Divine-Yamafo-Ihare- 
Prince or Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko-no-mikoto, and the oldest one. 
His Augustness Five-Reaches or Itsu-se-no-mikoto, and Volume n of 
the work opens with the account of a conference which these two 
held as to their future plans. At the time they were still living in a 
palace at the mountain where Prince-Riee-ear-Ruddy-Pfenly had 
first descended upon Kyushu, and the question they raised was: “By 
dwelling in what place shall we [most] quietly cany on the govern- 
ment of the Empire?” Their conclusion was: "It were probably best 
to go east.” 

The progress to the east was a matter of military campaigns ex- 
tending from Kyushu on to Honshu and lasting over many years. De- 
feats as well as successes are recorded, and in one battle Itsu-se was 
wounded and later died. Kamu-yamato-ihaxe-biko was ultimately 
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successful, however, and we read that "having thus subdued and 
pacified the savage deities, and eitirpated the unsubmissive people, 
(he] dwelt at the palace of Kashibara near Unebi, and ruled the Em- 
pire."” The place indicated was probably in Yamato in central Hon- 
shu. 

Although the work of Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko is filled with much 
that is fabulous and fantastic, it is probable that here at last we have 
a reflection of actual happenings even if in a highly legendary form. 
The military campaigns pushing eastward from Kyushu and result- 
ing in the establishment of rule in central Honshu sound very much 
like what we may suppose to have been the actual progress of the 
Yamato people earlier discussed, and Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko may 
have been an actual leader of theirs. All the later Japanese histories 
consider him to have been the first emperor of Japan. In the eighth 
century A d. it became customary to bestow a “canonical name" upon 
each emperor after his death, and at that time such "canonical names’* 
were also selected for the sovereigns who had reigned previously. 
Kamu-yamato-ihare-biko, the first of these, received the name Jim- 
mu. To this is ordinarily added Teimo, meaning sovereign, and thus 
it is that we are most familiar with the legendary original potentate 
of Japan as Jimmu Tenno. 


THE NTHONCl 


We now leave the Kojiki and turn to the Nihongi,” the second 
oldest Japanese chronicle. Unlike the Kojiki, the Nihongi has no 
preface to tell about its authorship. A series of commentaries was 
soon written on it, however, and several of these, known as Shild 
or "private notes," are preserved in the thirteenth century Shaku- 
nihongi. Of these the Konin Shild, ascribed to the "year period" 
A.D. 810-823, informs us that the Nihongi was compiled by Prince 
Toneri and Yasumaro Futo no Ason and laid before the Empress 
Cemmyo in a.d. 720. The Yasumaro here mentioned was the same 
as the one who took down the Kojiki from the lips of Are, but the 
Kojiki is not mentioned in the Nihongi nor does much use seem to 
have been made of St.*' 

The Nihongi is composed of thirty books, and there was also orig- 


** O. 50. tr. Chamberlain, p H5. 

>* tr. W. C. Astern. Nihongi, Chronicles of Japan from On Earliest Times la AD. 697. 
XTi rfi - ondlaponeit (Transaction, and proceedings of 
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Inally a book of genealogies of the emperors which Is no longer ex- 
tant. In size the Nihongi is perhaps twice as large as the KojiW, and 
it carries the history somewhat further, closing with the year a.d. 697. 
As far as the early mythology is concerned, the Kojiki Is fuller, but 
the Nihongi presents some interesting variants. In the later history, 
the Nihongi is more detailed and therefore perhaps more useful. 

The Nihongi also provides a complete chronology with dates as 
far back as the beginning of the reign of Jimmu Tenno, which is 
placed in 660 b.c. Unfortunately these dates do not prove dependable 
until about the beginning of the sixth century ad. Asa matter of 
fact it was not until about a.d. 603 that a calendar was adopted for 
the first time in Japan,” and it is now supposed that the chronolo- 
gists of the seventh century arrived at the beginning date of 660 b.c. 
quite arbitrarily. The theory is that they used the Chinese idea of a 
cycle of 1,260 years from one event of world-shaking importance to 
another, and counting back from a d. 601 when, under Empress Sui- 
ko, the Prince-Regent Shotoku Taishi was working on important 
governmental reforms, came to 660 B.c. as the date of Jimmu’s coro- 
nation. Modem studies have introduced a large revision, and it is 
now thought that Jimmu's rule may have started around 40 b.c. We 
append below a list of all the emperors of Japan with their traditional 
accession dates, and show also in parentheses the critically revised 
dates for the first twenty-seven sovereigns after which the usual dates 
seem to be accurate within one year.” 


(1) Jimmu, 660 bc. (c40 bc.) 

(2) Suizei, 581 b.c. (c.10 b.c.) 

(3) Aonei, 543 bc. (ajj. c.20) 

(4) Itolcu,510Bc. (ad. c.50) 

(5) Kosho, 475 a.c. (ad.cSO) 

(6) Koau, 392 b.c. (a.d. c.110) 

(7) Korei, 290 b c. (a-d. c.140) 

(8) Kogen, 214 b.c (a.d. c.170) 

(9) Kaika, 157 B-c. (a.d. c.200) 
(10) Sujm, 97 b c. (ah. c230) 
(H) Suinin,29BC. (a.d. c.259) 

(12) Keiko, aj>. 71 (ajj c.291) 

(13) Seimu, 131 (c.323) 


(14) Ornai, 192 (c.356), 

Jingo Kogo, Regent; 201 
(c.363) 

(15) Ojin, 270 (c.3S0) 

(16) Nintoku, 313 (c.395) 

(17) Riehu, 400 (c.428) 

(18) llanzel or Hansho, 406 ( c.433 ) 

(19) Ingyo, 412 (c433) 

(20) Anl'o. 454 (c.455) 

(21) Yuiyafcu.457 (c.457) 

(22) Seinei, 4S0 (c490) 

(23) Kenso, 485 (c495) 

(24) Ninlen, 4S8 (c.498) 


"N S »lum» in Transaction* of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 30 ( 1902 ) , p 72 
11 Herbert H. Co wen, An Outline History of Japan. 1927, pp rvu-ivni, mjh X. 
pp 13f ,77-84, Emile Ceiparfone In Journal astatUjve. Reeved trimestriel de mtmoiif 
et de notices relatlfs auz itudes orientates, publtf par la SocidU AslaUque 230 ( 1938 ). 
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(25) Buretsu, 499 (c.504) 

(26) Keitai, 507 ((^510) 

(27) Ankan, 534 (c527) 

(28) Senia, 536 

(29) KimmeL, 540 

(30) Bidatsu, 572 

(31) Yomei, 586 

(32) Sushun, 588 

(33) Suiko, Empress, 593 

(34) Jomei, 629 

(35) Kokyoku, Empress, 612 

(36) Kotoku, 645 

(37) Satmei, 655 

(38) Tenchi, 661 

(39) Kobun, 672 

(40) Temmu, 673 

(41) Jito, Empress, 687 

(42) Momma, 697 

(43) Gemmyo, Empress, 708 

(44) Censho, Empress, 715 

(45) Shomu, 724 

(46) KoVen, Empsess, 7 49 

(47) Junnin, 759 

(48) Shotoku, 765 

(49) Konto, 770 

(50) Kammu, 782 

(51) Heijo. BOO 

(52) Saga. 810 

(53) Junna, 824 

(54) Nimmyo, 834 

(55) Montoku, 851 

(56) Seiwa, 859 

(57) Yozei, 877 

(58) Koko, 885 

(59) Uda, 883 

(60) Daigo, 898 

(61) Suzaku, 931 

(62) Murakami, 947 

(63) Reizei, 968 

(64) Enyu, 970 

(65) Kazan, 9S5 

(66) Ichijo, 987 

(67) Sanjo. 1012 

(68) Co-Ichijo, 1017 

(69) Co-Suzaku, 1037 

(70) Go-Reizei, 1046 

(71) Co-Sanjo 1069 


(72) Shirakawa, 1073 
(7‘3) Horikawa, 1087 

(74) Toba, 1103 

(75) Sutoku, 1124 

(76) Xonoe, 1142 

(77) Go-Sliirakawa, 1156 

(78) Nijo, 1159 

(79) Rokujo, 1166 

(80) Takakura, 1169 

(81) Antoku, 1181 

(82) Go-Toba, 1186 

(83) Tsuchi-mikado, 1199 

(84) Juntoku, 1211 

(85) Chukyo, 1222 

(86) Co-Horikawa, 1231 

(87) Yojo, 1232 

(88) Co-Saga, 1242 

(89) Co-Fukakusa, 1246 
(60) Kameyama, 1259 

(91) Co-Uda, 1274 

(92) Fushimi, 1288 

(93) Co-Ftwhimi, 1298 

(94) Go-Nijyo, 1301 

(95) Hanazcmo, 1308 

(90) Co-Daigo, 1318 

(97) Co-Murakami, 1339 

(98) Co- Kameyama, 1373 

(99) Co-Komatsu, 1382 

(100) Sboko. 1414 

(101) Go-Hanazono, 1429 

(102) Co-Tsuchi-mikado, 1465 

(103) Co-Kashi wabara, 1521 

(104) Go-Nara, 1536 

(105) Ogimachi, 1560 

(106) Co-Yojo, 1586 

(107) Co-Mizuo, 1611 

(108) Myosho, Empress, 1630 

(109) Co-Komyo, 1613 

(110) Co-Nisbio. 1658 

(111) Reigen, 1663 

(112) Higasbiyama, 1687 

(113) Naka-mikado, 1710 

(114) Sakuramachi, 1720 

(115) Momozono, 1747 

(116) Co-Sakuramachi, Empress, 

1763 

(117) Co-Mom ozo no. 1771 

\ 
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(118) Kolealu, 1780 (121) MeijI, 1S08 

(119) Jinlo, 1817 (122) Taisho, 1912 

(120) Komci, 1817 (123) Hirohito, 1925. 

In general It may be said of the Nihongi, that while it deals with 
the early Emperors in a very legendary manner, the narrative be- 
comes more realistic as it proceeds, and from around the beginning 
of the sixth century a.d. on, appears to be a trustworthy record. 
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2. THE ASUKA PERIOD, aj>. 552-645 


In what has been said thus fax it has become evident that real his- 
tory, in distinction from the earh'er mythological and legendary pe- 
riods, only begins in Japan in about the sixth century a.p. This was 
also, it will be remembered (p.312) the time when Buddhism was in- 
troduced under Kimmei Tenno. This sovereign reigned from a.d. 540 
to 571, and it was in the thirteenth year of his reign, a.d. 552, that 
Buddhism came. This year may be taken as the opening date of the 
first historical period in Japan, a time that extended from a.d. 552 
to 645. 

In order to obtain a name for this and succeeding periods, it is 
not possible to refer to successive dynasties since there was only one 
house of rulers throughout all Japanese history, and therefore an- 
other system must be utilized. That which is most customary is to 
designate the periods by the names of the places from which the 
supreme authority was exercised at the time. In this earliest period 
of which we are now speaking, however, the capital was moved with 
the accession of each new ruler, and hence we simply take the most 
prominent single place and use its name to mark the whole time. 
This was Asuka. Actually the various early capitals were all quite 
close together in the region of Yamato, and also the later and more 
famous capitals like Nara and Kyoto were located in the same dis- 
trict." 

It is in the reign of Kimmei’s second successor, Yomei Tenno 
(aj>. 586-537), that we first encounter the actual term Shinto. Con- 
cerning this ruler we read in the Nihongi, “The Emperor believed 
in the Law of Buddha and reverenced the Way of the Cods (Shin- 
to).”" The phrase, “the Way of the Gods,” is a literal translation of 
“Shinto,” shin (Chinese, shen) meaning “gods” and to (Chinese, 
too), "way.” Since to already means “way" or “doctrine," it is not 
necessary to add “ism” to form the proper name of this religion. The 
equivalent in pure Japanese of the basically Chinese name Shinto, 
Is Kami no Michi. 

The fact that the name Shinto appears now for the first time does 
not mean that the religion arose only at this time. Actually this was 
the ancient, long-known religion of Japan, and not a few of its basic 

"For detailed ith pi of the region *nd the capital!, ree mjh b. pp 27-36. for uWc« 
of the period!, IJSCH p ivtu. Soper. The Evolution of Buddhlet Architecture in Javan, 

" m, 1. tr. Alton, n. p 106, 
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ideas, particularly In the realm of nature worship, prevailed already 
among the ancestral Alnus. What happened here in the sixth cen- 
tury was simply that with the introduction of Buddhism it became 
necessary for the first time to have a term by which to distinguish 
the ancient faith of the land from the newly imported religion. The 
foreign teaching was Butsudo, "the Way of the Buddha"; the in- 
digenous cult was Shinto, "the Way of the Gods "** 

SHINTO SHRINES 

The pface of worship characteristic of Shinto is the shrine (ftnfa). 
At the outset, objects of nature such as roclcs and trees were doubt- 
less worshiped directly; after that, it is thought, sacred areas were 
marked out for worship with rows of evergreen branches. When the 
mirror and the Jewels and the sword, of which we have heard in the 
myths, became divine symbols, a house was necessary in which to 
keep them. This was constructed in the same fashion as an ordinary 
dwelling, being little more than a wooden hut with a thatched roof. 
Large size was not even necessary, because there was no congrega- 
tional worship, and the individual visitor simply stood outside to 
make obeisance or present some supplication." 

After the introduction of Buddhism, Shinto architecture was 
strongly influenced by the Chinese habits incorporated in Buddhist 
temple design: complex symmetrical plans, southward orientation, 
surrounding walls and colonnades and gate buildings, painting, gild- 
ing, sculptural decoration, curving roof lines. Nevertheless, the typi- 
cal Shinto shrine remained always relatively simple and presented a 
comparatively austere appearance. 

In the literary traditions, shrines are mentioned from time to time. 

In noting several of these references, we may begin with the account 
in the Nihongi relating to the reign of Sujin Tenno (97-30 b.c. by 
the traditional chronology; a d. C.230-C.258 by the revised). It seems 
that at this time there was a great plague. Hitherto both the goddess 
Amaterasu and the god Yamato-no-o-kuni-dama (The Spirit of the 
Great Land of Yamato) had been worshiped in the palace of the 
emperor, but the latter now felt a sense of fear at having these two 
powerful beings so close to him. Accordingly separate shrines were 
established for them elsewhere. That of Amaterasu, in which we are 
specially interested, was placed at the village of Kasanuhi some dis- 
tance northeast of Asuka, and the emperors own daughter Toyo- 

M Maui? 93- •*«jsch pp57f, 
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suki-iri-hime-no-mikoto was installed there as high priestess. The 
mirror which was the symbol of the sun goddess, and the legendary 
sword, Kusa-nagi, were both put in the new shrine. 

The Nihongi makes reference to this event in these words: “Before 
this the two gods Ama-terasu-o-mi-kami and Yamato-no-o-kuni-dama 
were worshiped together within the Emperor’s Great Hall. He 
dreaded, however, the power of these gods, and did not feel secure 
in their dwelling together. Therefore he entrusted Ama-terasu-o-mi- 
kami to Toyo-suki-iri-bime-no-mikoto to be worshiped at the vil- 
lage of Kasanuhi in Yamato, where he established the sacred en- 
closure of Shild. Moreover, he entrusted Yamato-o-Vuni-dama-no- 
kami to Nunaki-iri-hime-no-mikoto to be worshiped. But Nunaki-iri- 
hime-no-mikoto was bald and lean, and therefore unfit to perform 
the rites of worship.”** 

In the reign of the next emperor, Suinin Tenno (29 b.C.-ajj. 70; 
or a o. c.259-c.290), the shrine of Amaterasu was established at Ise, 
where it remained permanently thereafter. The daughter of Suinin 
Tenno, named Yamato-hime-no-mikoto, was priestess of the shrine, 
and it was to her that the command of the sun goddess came for the 
transferal. As the Nihongi records: "Now Ama-terasu-o-mi-kami in- 
structed Yamato-hime-no-mikoto, saying:— The province of Ise, of 
the divine wind, is the land whither repair the waves from the eternal 
world, the successive waves. It is a secluded and pleasant land. In 
this land I wish to dwell.’ In compliance, therefore, with the instruc- 
tion of the Great Goddess, a shrine was erected to her in the province 
of Ise.”*' 

Yamatohlme-no-mikoto was still serving as high priestess of the 
shrine at Ise when her brother, Keiko Tenno, was on the throne 
( a.d. 71-130; or c.291-c.322). At this time we get an interesting 
glimpse of the custom of repairing to the shrine before proceeding 
on an important mission. Yamato-dake-no-mikoto, son of Keiko Ten- 
no, was ordered to subdue the Eastern Barbarians, and as he set out 
upon his journey he went first to notify the sun goddess. "He turned 
aside from his way,” records the Nihongi, "to worship at the shrine 
of Ise. Here he took leave of Yamato-hime-no-mikoto, saying:— "By 
ordeT of the Emperor, I am now proceeding on an expedition against 
the East to put to death the rebels, therefore I am taking leave of 
thee* ” Since the expedition was of great importance, the high priest- 
ess gave him the famous sword, of which we have already heard, to 
*• v, 31. b. Aston. \ pp I51f . *’ -n, 16. tr. Aston. I. p 176. 
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use. "Hereupon Yamato-hime-no-mikoto took the sword Kusa-nagi 
and gave it to Yamato-dake-no-mikoto, saying:— 'Be cautious, and yet 
not remiss." “** 

While the foregoing quotations have dealt chiefly with the central 
sanctuary of Amaterasu at Ise, there were many other shrines 
throughout the land. The earliest statistical record is from the eighth 
century, and from this we learn that in a.d. 737 there were more 
than three thousand slirines which were officially recognized, and 
that about one-fourth of these were supported at government ex- 

Being made of wood, the shrines were not of great durability and 
had to be rebuilt frequently. In comparatively recent times it has 
been the custom to rebuild the Ise shrine every twenty years. In such 
reconstructions, however, care was expended to nlake the new shrine 
a replica of its predecessor, and thus the essential forms of antiquity 
were long preserved. 

THE IZUMO SHRI.VE 

The most primitive type of sanctuary sbll existing is represented 
by the Great Shrine of Izumo. known in Japanese as the Izumo-no- 
oyashiro. It is second only to the Shrine at Ise In national popularity, 
and like that sanctuary also has connections with the earliest mythol- 
ogy. 

It will be remembered that after Take-haya-susa-no-wo-no-mikoto 
was expelled from heaven for offending Amaterasu, he made his way 
to the land of Izumo. There he had numerous descendants, among 
whom the most Important was a son of perhaps the sixth genera- 
tion," named Oho-kuni-mishi-no-kami or Deity Master-of-the-Creat- 
Land.“ When the heavenly deities were pacifying the Japanese is- 
lands in preparation for the inauguration of the rule of the grandson 
of Amaterasu, Oho-kuni-nushi-no-kami abdicated his throne and sur- 
rendered his territory to the emissary of the sun goddess." Remem- 
bered particularly for this act, Oho-kuni-nushi-no-kami was the chief 
deity worshiped at Izumo-no-oyashiro. 

When the Great Shrine was first erected we cannot tell, but it 
must have been at an early time. It certainly was in existence in 
the third century, for we know that in the reign of Sujin Tenno 

"VO, 23. lr Aston, \ p205. •• apes p 58 

*» See lie genealogical table la n. p 39. 

« KoilVi. j, 20. tr Chamberlain, p St 

«*Kojtld. i. 31 tr. Chamberlain, pp 93-105 
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(aj>. c. 230-258 by the revised chronology) a certain Iruroo Fur cme 
(d. a S>. c.255) was In charge of the sacred treasures of the shrine.*' 
The Great Shrine" is shown in Fig. 159. It fs surrounded by a 
small veranda, and approached by a steep stairway. The building is 
entered from the end, through a doorway to the right of the central 
vertical pillar. Inside, there Is a single pillar In the center, and a par- 
tition separating the rear of the room from the front. The style of 
construction is called Oyashiro-zukuri. 

On top of the building near either end of the roof ridge is seen a 
pair of crossed timbers (chfgi). These are regarded as sacred sym- 
bols, and probably survive from an earlier method of building in 
which the roof was supported by beams reaching from the ground 
and crossing at the top. The short round pieces of wood (hatsuogf) 
laid horizontally across the roof ridge are likewise inseparable at- 
tachments of a Shinto shrine, and probably are remnants of the 
timbers which were employed in earlier times to hold down the 
straw-thatched roof. 


THE ISE SHRINE 

We return now to the shrine of Amaterasu at Ise, a number of 
references to the history of which have already been given. There 
are two sacred areas at Ise, that of the Outer Shrine occupying two 
hundred acres, and that of the Inner Shrine, three and one-half miles 
away, extending over one hundred and seventy-five acres. The 
grounds of the Inner Shrine are approached by a bridge over the 
Isuzu River, back of which rises a heavily wooded mountain, Mount 
Kamiji. The Inner Shrine itself is located within a rectangular fenced 
space known as Omiyanoin. The measurement around this area is 
1,386 feet. There are four entrances, one in each direction of the 
compass, the southern being the principal. Ascending broad, gently 
sloping steps (Fig. 191), the visitor to the shrine passes under a plain 
torn, a post and lintel construction commonly found at all Shinto 
shrines,** and enters through a gateway. Within, there are yet Other 
fences and gates. In an innermost precinct. Banked by other struc- 
tures, stands the Seiden or main building. It is shown from a distance, 
seen through the trees, in Fig. 100. Architecturally, the chief dif- 
ference from the I«umo Shrine consists in the fact that here the 


2 In Transaction! of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 41 (1913), 
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main building has been turned around and the entrance placed at 
the center of the long side. This change made the Ise design fit into 
genera] Far Eastern practice; perhaps it was due to Chinese influ- 
ence filtering in through Korea along with new ideas in building 
palaces. Except for this difference the general appearance of the 
shrine is much the same as that of the structure at Izumo. The chlg! 
and the kalsuogl of course appear upon the roof. In technical termi- 
nology the advanced architectural style exemplified here at Ise is 
known as the Shimmei-zukuri.** 

In summary, then, the Asuka Period, when Buddhist art unfolded 
in monumental architecture and rich sculpture, only serves to throw 
into sharp relief the essential simplicity of Shinto. The centers of 
the faith then, as before and since, were relatively crude wooden 
structures In the richest of which there were no more impressive 
treasures than the symbolic mirror, jewels and sword. 

•» IblJ . pp BOf , Selchl Till. Japarttt Fine An. tt Earutomo Takahaihl. 1931. 

a 451 , Tokugofo Nakamura, Kolul/mgw Shi (The lliatoiy of lha Crand Imperial 
lot). 1921, pp 407-417. 
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3. THE NARA PERIOD, a.d. 645-794 


The next division In Japanese history may be called the Nara Period. 
The capital of the country was not actually established at Nara until 
a.d. 710, but even so the years from 645 to 710 nr e often looked upon 
as preparatory and called "Early Nara” or "Proto-Nara"; hence for 
our purposes it will be simplest to apply the one name to the entire 
period. 

The most important event in the political situation was doubtless 
the Great Reform of a.d. 645. Some forty-five years before, the Prince- 
Regent Shotoku Taishi had done much to improve the government 
of Japan, but the growing power of the Soga family, which he had 
favored and which had grown more and more grasping of power 
after his death, seemed an ever increasing menace. It will be remem- 
bered (p.312) that this was the family which had welcomed Bud- 
dhism upon its first arrival; and as for Shotoku Taishi, so strong was 
his support of that faith that he has been called the Constantine of 
Japanese Buddhism. Of the two families which had stood against 
the acceptance of Buddhism, the Mononobe clan had lost prestige 
because of defeat in the struggle, but the Nakatomi family was still 
a force to be reckoned with. It was from the latter clan that the 
leader of the Great Reform arose. 

This leader was Kamatari. Although his family had long been 
devoted to Shinto, Kamatari took up an intensive study of the Chi- 
nese classics and from these sources derived his ideal of government. 
The details do not concern us here, suffice it to say that the net re- 
sult of his work was the transformation of Japan from a tribal con- 
federation into a centralized bureaucracy patterned after the gov- 
ernment of China. In the process the dominance of the Soga clan 
was destroyed, and the Nakatomi family, henceforth known as Fuji- 
wara, achieved the position of great power which it occupied for 
the next four or five centuries. 

In the edict embodying these reforms and published in the first 
month of A.D. 646, one provision called for the imperial capital to be 
“regulated."*’ Up to this time the capital had been moved with the 
accession of each new ruler, a thing that was not too difficult to do 
since the palaces were probably like the Shinto shrines hitherto de- 
scribed, simple structures of wood thatched with straw or reeds. Now 
with, the increased complexity of government, larger and more dur- 



NABA PERIOD 

able buildings were needed, and such transferals would be less easy. 
Furthermore, knowledge was now had of the magnificent Tang 
capital at Ch’ang-an, and along with the imitation of things Chinese 
in general, came the desire to have a similar fine center of rule. Such 
were some of the factors which led in a.d. 710 to the building of 
Nara, Japan’s capital for the next seventy-five years. 

Nara was located on a level plain nearly surrounded by mountains. 
The city was rectangular in plan, like its Cliinesc model. As com- 
pared with preceding cap i tab, it was large and elaborate. Perhaps 
the most beautiful buildings were the many temples and shrines. 
Of these, the most numerous and of course the most ornate were the 
Buddhist. On the mountain eastward above the city, however, there 
was a relatively large and important Shinto shrine, the Kasuga-no- 
Jinja, which deserves special mention. 

THE KASUGA SHRINE 

As already indicated, the Fujiwara clan had long been devoted to 
the Shinto faith. Indeed, the family traced its descent from no less a 
personage than Ame-no-koyane-no-mikoto (Ills Augustness Heav- 
enly-Beckoning- Ancestor-Lord), who had played a prominent part 
in the mythological episode of enticing Amaterasu forth from the 
Rock-Cave of Heaven. The wife of Ame-no-koyane-no-mikoto, and 
Takemikazuchi-no-kami and Futsunushi-no-kami who had led in the 
pacification of the Japanese islands prior to the descent of the grand- 
son of Amaterasu, were the other deities worshiped by the Fujiwara, 
and it was to these four deities that the Kasuga Shrine W3s dedi- 
cated. 4 * 

A fourteenth century picture scroll called the Kasuga Gongenrei 
Kenla“ contains pictures of worship at the Kasuga Shrine. From 
this source we show two scenes, identified according to legends in 
the scroll. In the first (Fig. 192) a priest is ordering the stopping of 
the drum music; in the second (Fig. 193) people are praying in 
seclusion at the shrine. 

In the sixteenth century, the Jesuit missionary, Luis Alameida, vis- 
ited Nara (1565) and wrote an extended description of the Kasuga 
Shrine. According to this source, the shrine was set in the midst of 
a dense forest and approached by an avenue lined with cedars and 

•l lutyri n. p 101 

« Nihon EmaHmono ShnteL 1929. i». Ftg. 10. in. Fig 04, cf Krrjt Toda. lapancH 
Scroll Fainting 1935, pp 108-110 
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pines. The missionary expressed the opinion that he had never seen 
such fine trees in all bis life. The avenue had also a double row of 
stone pillars in which were set lanterns made of black wood. These 
were lighted throughout every night, for when such a lantern was 
set up it was required that the donor provide a sufficient yearly en- 
dowment for this purpose. At the end of the avenue stood a house 
in which dwelt the lady bonzes, whose chief duty was to give tea to 
drink to the numerous pilgrims who came to the shrine. From this 
house a covered alley led up to the temple itself. Beyond the alley 
no one was allowed to go except certain men who were dedicated 
to the service of the idol, the Jesuit said. He also told of seeing some 
of these priests, who were robed in silk gowns and wore tall caps. 
They collected the alms which the people threw onto the veranda 
of the temple. 10 

Approaching the Kasuga Shrine today, one passes along an avenue 
lined with cryptomeria trees and stone lanterns. There are four main 
buildings, similar to each other in appearance and dedicated to the 
four deities previously mentioned, as well as numerous other struc- 
tures which were added later. The architectural style is essentially 
similar to that with which we have already become familiar. One 
important development, however, is the employment of curved lines. 
Furthermore, the buildings are painted red like contemporary Bud- 
dhist temples and Chinese architecture generally; this is a significant 
change from the natural wood surface seen earlier. 0 * A photograph 
of the shrine is reproduced in Fig. 194. 


RYOBU SHINTO 


The strong influence of Buddhism in the Nara Period led in some 
instances to outright amalgamation between that faith and Shinto. 
An interesting evidence of this trend appeared in the year 715 when 
for the first time a Buddhist temple annex was established at a Shinto 
shrine.** Again, in a.d. 750, the Shinto war god, Hachiman-no-kaml,‘* 
was brought from his shrine at Usa on Kyushu to the Todal-ji Tem- 


M Ceorgo ScWhsmmer, $htn-M, T he Way of the Code In Japan, According to the 
Printed and Untainted Report, of the fapaneee JeeuU Mbsionaelct in the I6th ami 
I7lh Cenlvrlet 1823. pp SI 43. 

** AliyMM, Shbxtd and !u Architecture, pp 68! ; Cam* C. Tin. Tempt* Treasure* 
ef Japan. 1914. pp 02-95, Handbook of the Old Shrinei and Templet and Their Treat- 
wet In Japan (Burera ei Religion). 1900. pp.8Ti, 

»* Mjn i, p 174. 

*■ Acrordmg Vo warm legends, tta god wu rite deified Emperor Ojta, ton of the 
wurior queen. Jingo Togo, conqueror of Kotei W. C. Alton. Shinto I The Wav of the 
Cents). 1905. pp-im 5 ' 
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pie In Nara to pay hi* respects to the Creat Statue of the Buddha 
(Daibutsu); and there he remained in a specially built shrine as 
the guarding spirit of the temple.** 

The process of Intermixture between Shinto and Buddhism was 
also advanced by an event which took place in a.v. 735. J n that year 
a terrible epidemic of smallpox which had started in Kyushu reached 
the capital. Under the impact of this calamity it was deemed neces- 
sary to placate the divine forces, under whatever name known. The 
common people fumed to the old gods for help; the Emperor Shomu 
resolved to erect a new and colossal statue of the Buddha ( the Dai- 
butsu at Nara). At this Juncture the Buddhist patriarch Gyogf was 
sent to the Shrine at Ise to seek the blessing of the sun goddess for 
the emperor's project. The oracle was favorable, and the succeeding 
night the emperor himself experienced a dream in which Amaterasu 
declared herself identical with Vairocana, a great Buddha of the 
Mahayana. From here on it was easy to identify every native Japa- 
nese deity with some Buddha or Bodhisattva, and thus a theological 
basis was provided for a thoroughgoing syncretism. The mixture of 
Shinto and Buddhism which thus arose in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, and prevailed for a thousand years, is called Ryobu Shinto, the 
Twofold Way of the Gods.** 

THE NORITO 

Important as Ryobu Shinto became, "pure” Shinto also lived on. 
An interesting glimpse of its primitive character is obtainable in the 
norito or ancient Shinto rituals.** In the performance of a Shinto 
rite, for example the presentation of an offering to a god, it was cus- 
lomary to read a sort of liturgy in which the grounds of the worship 
were stated and the offerings enumerated. This liturgy is called a 
norito. It may be composed for a single special occasion, or the same 
formulation may be used repeatedly. 

An example of the norito is a ritual called Praying for Harvest 
which comes probably from the reign of Konin (*.n. 770-782) and 
thus from the period of which we axe here speaking. 

The reader of the liturgy is supposed to be giving the words of 
none other than the emperor, to whom the introductory formula, "He 
says," refers. Beginning with a salutation to the assembled priests 
and 'to the gods, the text continues: 

M rain I, p 193 . “MUR I. pp 84, list. 

*• If. Eranl S»!ow 1° Tranxctiom of the Asiatic Society of /upon 7 ( 1879), pp 97- 
182,393-434. 9 (1881). pp 183-211; K«il Votcoz, Osid.Z? (1900). pp I-II2. 
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He jays: "I declare in the presence of the sovereign gods of the harvest. 
If the sovereign gods will bestow in many-bundlea ears and in luxuriant 
ears the late-ripening harvest which they will bestow, . . . then I will fulfill 
their praises by setting-up the first fruits in a thousand ears and many 
hundred eais. . . 

He says: “Parting the words,*’ I declare in the presence of the Heaven- 
Shining-Great-Deity who sits in Ise. Because the sovereign great deity be- 
stows on him the countries of the four quarters over which her glance ex- 
tends, as far as the limit where heaven stands up Idee a wall, as far as the 
bounds where the blue clouds lie flat, as far as the bounds where the white 
clouds he fallen; the blue-sea-plain as far as the limit whither come the 
prows of the ships without letting their poles or paddles he dry, the ships 
which continuously crowd on the great-sea-plain; the road which men go 
by land, as far as the limit whither come the horses' hoofs, with the bag- 
gage-coids tied tightly, treading the uneven rocks and tree-roots and 
standing up continuously in a long path without a break; making the nar- 
row countries wide and the fully countries plane, and as it were drawing 
together the distant countries by throwing many tens of ropes over them, 
{because she does all this,] be will pile up the first-fruits like a range of 
hills in the great presence of the sovereign great deity, and will tranquilly 
take to himself the remainder."** 

" Le., tiling up a fresh theme. 

‘■U Salow, op cit., 7 (1879), pp,113-tlfl. 
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4. THE IIEIAN PERIOD, a.d. 794-1185 


In aj>. 791 the capital of Japan was established at Heian-kyo { the 
capital of peace and tranquility"), later called simply Kyoto, mean- 
ing 'the capital." If Nara had been a relatively permanent center in 
contrast with the frequent changes of the seat of government before 
that time, the new capital endured amazingly longer still. Kyoto was 
the capital for over a thousand years, or until the reformation of 1868 
ushered in the modem period. Counting from the establishment of 
the city, the first four centuries, approximately, constitute the so- 
called Ileian Period. 

Like Nara, Heian-kyo was patterned alter Ch'ang-an. It occupied 
a rectangle three and one-third miles from north to south and three 
miles from east to west. An enclosure In the north central part con- 
tained the Creater Imperial Palace and the chief government build- 
ings. Not far away were other offices and institutions, and near me 
southern gate was the large and Important university. All the build- 
ing, of course, were of wood.” 

SHRINES AT IIE1AN-KTO 

Several shrines already existed at the site before Heian-kyo was 
built, and gained added prestige with the coming of the capital. Two 
of these were the Kamo-no-mioya-no-Jinja or Shtoohamo-no-jinja. 
and the Kamo-no-wakiikatsuchi-no-jmja or Kami-kamo-ncvjinja, 
which are also known collectively as the Kamo-no-jinja. The deities 
worshiped there are the Kamo-no-kami, and include Takem.kazuch.- 
no-kami who was also mentioned in connection with the Kasuga-no- 
Jinja. The architectural style is called ’Nagare," meaning a stream, or 
flowing. This has reference particularly to the smooth-flowmg toes 
of the roof, the front of which is carried far out over the front porch. 

Another shrine existent before the building of the capital was the 
Yasaka-no-jinja or Cion-no-yashiro. dedicated to Take-haya-susa-no- 
wo-no-mikoto, built in the 'Cion* style with a gabled roof, and serv- 
ing as the center for a great annual Shinto festival (Gion-no-go- 

^ Other Shinto shrines and also many Buddhist temples were erected 


end to Handbook of 

Old Shrine, and Temple, and Their Tnaeum in pn d 

Abyama, Shlnjand It, Architecture, p.75. Handbook of the Old Shrine, and 
Temple , and Their Trcamre, in Japan, pp S2f 
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after the founding of the capital. These spread over the plain on 
which the city stood, and also were placed on the surrounding hilb. 
Indeed, so numerous -were the sanctuaries becoming throughout the 
country, and so extensive were the lands which were becoming the 
tax-free properties of the temples, that Kammu (a.p. 782-800), the 
Erst emperor to rule at Heian-kyo, was constrained to issue an edict 
in which he said, “If this continues, in a few years there will be no 
land which is not temple property.’ He therefore forbade the sell- 
ing or donating of land to religious institutions, and established limi- 
tations to the building of temples and the admission of persons to 
the priesthood." 

One of the later shrine* at Heian-kyo was the Kitano-no-jinja, 
where Sugawara Michizane was worshiped. Sugawara Michizane 
was a scholar and statesman who taught at the university and then 
held the very highest governmental posts under the Emperors TJda 
(a_U. 888-898) and Daigo (898-930). His advancement was in op- 
position to the Fujiwara family, and when the final test of strength 
came, they prevailed. Michizane was sent away to a minor position 
in distant Kyushu, and thus virtually banished. There in exile he 
died in A.D. 903. 

Prior to his departure from home, Michizane wrote this poem to 
a plum tree in his garden: 

When the east wind blows. 

Emi t thy perfume 
Oh thou plum blossom; 

Forget not the spring. 

Because thy master is away. 

According to legend, a branch of this tree broke off of its own accord 
and went with him into banishment. Other marvels transpired before 
bos death, it Vs said, and after that event his ghost began to take 
vengeance on his enemies and to disturb the nation. Finally in a d. 947 
a six-year-old boy transmitted the following oracle from Michizane: 
"All the thunder-gods and demons to the number of 168,000 have 
become my servants. If any one does evil I have him trampled to 
death by them. Pestilence, eruptive diseases, and other calamities 
have been placed in my bands by the Supreme Lord of Heaven, and 
no kami, however powerful, can control me. But 1 will give help to 
those who piously express their sorrow." In order to placate this 

*>ijsc»pl 92 . 
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dangerous spirit, therefore, the Kitano Shrine was forthwith erected 
to him in Heian-kyo. His spirit was called Temmangu, and was sup- 
posed to preside over affairs of learning and literature. As it stands, 
tire architecture of the Kitano Shrine is J3te in plan and ornament. 
It combines Shinto and Buddhist influences, and exemplifies the 
Yatsu-mune (“eight-roofed") style, which features a complicated 
and elegant system of roofs. A photograph of the Kitano Shrine is 
reproduced In Fig. 195.“ 

SHINTO AND BUDDHISM 


A famous Buddhist priest named Kobo Daishl, who lived in the 
early Ileian Period, did much to further the process of assimilation 
which was going on between Shinto and Buddhism. Returning from 
residence In China in A o. 800, Kobo Daishl founded the Shingcm 
sect of Buddhism. Following the formula already introduced by 
Cyogi, Kobo taught that the various aboriginal deities of Japan 
were in reality Buddhas and Bodhisattyas which had anriently vis- 
ited the land in the guise of Kami to bring blessing to the people. 
In Buddhism the deeper nature of these beings was made known, 
and thus that faith appeared as only an unfolding of the hidden 
meaning of Shinto itself. The common man could be a Shintoist and 
a Buddhist at the same time, without contradiction.* 4 
Due to Buddhist influence, the Shinto religion which had orig- 
inally been content with such symbols as the minor, Jewels and 
sword, now had images of the deities similar to those so long used 
by the Indian faith. For Illustration we may tum to the Matsuno-o- 
no-J/n/a, a Shinto shrine of national prominence not far west of Kyo- 
to. There we find the striking and powerful wooden statues of a 
Shinto god and a Shinto goddess pictured in Figs. 196 and 197. They 
were carved probably in the ninth century a.d. Only the garb dis- 
tinguishes them from cult statues of th e Buddhists.** 

Again, in the Yakushi-ji Temple at Nara there are the two wooden 
statues shown in Figs. 193 and 199. They also helong to the ninth 
century. The first portrays the war god Hachiman in a fully Buddhist 
guise; the second shows his wife, Nakatsu-hime. Not only are these 
images actually in a Buddhist temple they are supposed to have 


*» Aston. Shinto, pp 179-183, Nontale Tsuda, Handbook of Jnpanat Art 1933, 
pp 391-394, Atiyama, S hints and Its Architecture, p 79 

•‘]Hpanes* P Temples and Their 7Veoiu«», 1910, ». Pis 283,284. KOmmcl, Die 
Kunat Chinos, hpons and Korau, p 128. 
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been carved by a Buddhist priest named Eisho who lived during the 
era. a~d. 889-898“ Thus the role of Buddhism in the development of 
such representations of Shinto deities is clearly demonstrated. 

** Japan <r*e Templet and Their Treaty 'el, 1910, n. Pts. 293,299, pier. Temple 
Treaty ret of Japan, p 47. 
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5. THE KAMAKURA PERIOD, aj>, 1155-1302 


In the later part of the 1 1 elan Period, extravagance and Inraiy be- 
came more common, the power of the Fujiwara weakened, and gen- 
eral disorder spread. Two great families, the Taira and the Mina- 
moto, then struggled for dominance, and the Minamoto emerged 
victorious. No more than the Fujiwara , would the Minamoto have 
thought of abolisliing the divinely-descended imperial house of 
Japan. The emperors simply continued to reign in name, while the 
feudal lords exercised authority in fact. 

The leader of the Minamoto was Yoritomo, and this remarkable 
leader now devoted himself to building up a powerful military so- 
ciety. ffe himself was the shogun or military governor; under him 
were his lords, each with his retainers or samurai. The residence of 
Yoritomo and the center of the shogunate were established at Kama- 
kura, two hundred and fifty miles east of Kyoto. This explains the 
name applied to the period now under discussion. 

The code of moral principles which prevailed in the military sys- 
tem of the time is known as Bushido, the Way of the Warrior. This 
was developed out of etements from all three of the major teachings 
then known In Japan. The political and ethical precepts of Confu- 
cianism, calling for a careful ordering of all the relationships of society 
and favorable toward aristocracy and conservatism, provided the 
chief basis for the code. Buddhism gave a sense of calm submission 
to the inevitable; and Shinto contributed a strong emphasis on patri- 
otism and loyalty." 

Two Shinto deities whom we have already met were of particular 
prominence at the time. They were Sugawara Michizane or Tem- 
mangu, who served as god of literature and of civil affairs in general; 
and Hachiman, who was god of war. Hacbiman bad been closely 
connected with the Minamoto family from the beginning, and as a 
deity of battles was understandably important in a military society. 

In a.d. 1191 Yoritomo erected a great shrine to Hachiman in Kama- 
kura. This sanctuary is approached by an avenue lined with pines 
and spanned by three torii. In the court is the Wakamiya Shrine" 
dedicated to a son of the war god, and beyond it is the Shirahata 
Shrine, consecrated to Yoritomo himself. The Hachiman Shrine 


„ i n>M N,toW. BuMto, The Soul of Jopon. rev ei 1 90S. pp 11-22. 

■■ Wahamiy* mean* a branch rhrine It fa usually one for the ton of the (Jetty, or 
» recond relic of die deity, who fa vorMptd I a the moot ih rino. rurp* n. p-242. 
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proper is accessible by a flight of steps, and is surrounded by an 
open colonnade. In its style of architecture both Shinto and Buddhist 
influences are blended.** A photograph of this shrine is reproduced 
in Fig. 200. 

The ability of the god of war was soon put to the test. In a.d. 1274 
and again in 1281, Kublai Khan attempted to invade Japan. On both 
occasions great storms broke and drove back the ships of the enemy 
with heavy losses. The worshipers who had thronged to the shrines 
of Hachiman and the other deities to plead for help believed that 
their prayers had been answered, and the myth of a divinely guarded 
and impregnable nation was much furthered.’* 

Despite the military aspect of the times, the arts were promoted 
and indeed manifested a new vitality in the Kamakura Period. Both 
sculpture and painting flourished. Here we show two examples of 
such work in this period. The statue in Fig. 201 is a representation 
of the Shinto goddess, Tamayori-hime-no-milcoto, legendary mother 
of Jimmu Tenno. She is portrayed in the garb of a court lady of the 
time. The figure is made of wood, painted, and is dated a.d. 1251. 
It is in the Shinto shrine, Yoshinotake-mikumari-jinja near Nara." 
The portrait in Fig. 202 is of the scholar-statesman-deity, Sugawara 
MicUzane. Although not signed, the work is attributed to Tosa 
Tsunctaka, around aj>. 1240. It is in the collection of Ulrich Odin." 

** Wilhelm Cimdeit, JaponUche FiUglonigetchlchle, Die Religlonen der /opener 
und Koreaner In gereJiWilUeJu'm Abria dorgeiuXlt. 1905. pp 52,1101; Purr. Temple 
Tremifn of Japan, pp 1 17-1 19 

*• Muy A. Noon*. Eodo. The Way of the Emperor. 1940. pp. 107-1 13. 

” hpaneta Templet and Their T'earurtr. xa, PL 425-. Fischer, 1)* Kimrt M,w, 
Chlnat und Japant, pp 1 17,615. 

" Prfnhi’e* tMnolwr «t (oiwnoUet de la collection UlrtcJi Odin, note line Introduc- 
tion at det notlcet da hi. Ulrich Odin el vn eoanl-propot de hi. Sulvain tdvt (An 
Ajjjtirt, »»), 1920. p59. PL xn. 
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fl. THE MUROMACWT PERIOD, a.d. 1393-1568 


Even though Japan was wonderful!/ delivered from the invasions 
of Kublai Khan, the wars of that time brought an aftermath of eco- 
nomic troubles and general disorder. In the struggles which fol- 
lowed, Kamakura was destroyed by fire (a.d. 1333), Kyoto became 
once more tire scat of government, and the Ashikaga family gradually 
secured the chief power in the land. By 1392 the Ashikaga shogunate 
was fully established, and this date is taken as the beginning of a 
fresh period in Japanese history. The name of the period, Muromachi, 
is that of the Ashikaga residence at Kyoto." 

The new shogunate was not as powerful or centralized as that at 
Kamakura, and the entire period was one of almost continual civil 
war. Kyoto itself was burned in 1487, but afterward rebuilt with 
lavish expenditure by the shoguns. Despite much warfare, the arts 
flourished and the period was by no means lacking in brilliance. 

Shinto was much overshadowed by Buddhism, yet due to its com- 
promises with that faith, lived on. The ancestral deities of the land 
were never forgotten, and the custom of pilgrimage to the Shrine 
of the Sun Coddess at Ise grew in popularity. Religious dances which 
had doubtless long been performed in front of the Shinto shrines, 
developed Into the form of lyric drama known as No. A Shinto priest 
named Kwanamf (a.d. 1333-1334) and his son Seami ( 1363-1444 ) 
perfected the No, and in their dramatic work enjoyed the patronage 
of the third Ashikaga shogun, Yoshimitsu (1368.1393)." 

The finest artistic work was doubtless that done in painting, and 
here the chief subject matter was now sought in nature. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the master painters of the time were much 
influenced by Zen Buddhism, which was introduced into Japan from 
China in a.d. 1191." This form of Buddhism had become to some ex- 
tent amalgamated with the temper of Taoist quietism in China, and 
agreed with that religion in a love of nature and a desire to attain 
through contemplation a tranquil sense of identity with the universe. 
Hence we can understand how Zen Buddhism helped to inspire in 
Japan paintings strongly reminiscent of the slightly earlier Sung 
paintings in China (pp 415f.). At the same time we should not forget 
that an appreciation of the beauty of nature was native to the Japa- 
nese people, and had been fostered in the Shinto religion from the 

.. arso. pp 323f. , " PP S8+4SS. 

,, pJoftnz taiUStP 373-381, AnesaU. Hwtory of Jrrpanete Religion, pp.206-214 
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earliest times. Hence the paintings of the period are not irrelevant 
to our present concern with Shinto. 

Perhaps tire greatest painter o! the time was Sesshu, himself a 
Buddhist priest. He lived from 1420 to 1506, and spent a period of 
two years in study in China. He painted in ink, and produced land- 
scapes scarcely excelled in all East Asia. For a single example, we 
show in Fig. 203 his Winter Landscape, which is in the Manjuin 
Temple in Kyoto.” 

’* Jon Carter Covet!, Under the Seal of Seahu. 1!M1. 



7. THE MOMOYAMA (ajx 1568-16J5) AND YEDO 
(ajj. 1615-1867) PERIODS 

Amu centuries of civil war, three dictators began to forge the unity 
of modem Japan. The first was Oda Nobunaga (a.d. 1534-1582), a 
descendant of the illustrious family of Taira (p.451). Forming a 
powerful feudal army, he set out upon campaigns which brought 
half of Japan into his control. Among the obstacles to a unified coun- 
try were the very powerful Buddhist temples and monasteries, and 
many of these were reduced by his troops. On the other hand, the 
Spanish Jesuit missionary Francis Xavier, who arrived in Japan in 
1549, was looked upon with favor. The headquarters of Nobunaga 
were at the powerful castle of Adzuchi which he built on the shore 
of Lake Biwa. 

The second man of conquest was Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who had 
been a general in the army of Nobunaga. Upon the assassination 
of the latter, Hideyoshi took power arid continued the program al- 
ready begun. So successful was he that by 1590 all Japan had sub- 
mitted to his mastery. His ambition was not yet satisfied, however, 
and he planned an Asiatic empire which should also include Korea, 
China, India and Persia. Wars intended to accomplish this purpose 
were begun in Korea, but ended in disaster, and Japans attempt at 
foreign conquest was abandoned, at least for three hundred years. 
Like his predecessor, Hideyoshi at Erst was favorable to Christianity, 
but becoming suspicious of the imperialistic intentions of the Span- 
iards, he issued an edict of persecution in 1597. A colossal, moated, 
granite castle at Osaka was the stronghold of Hideyoshi, and at a 
suburb of Kyoto called Momoyama be built an ornate palace for 
his residence. The latter place gives its name to the period (ad 
1565-1615) of which we are now speaking. 

The third of the dictators was Tokugawa leyasu. He worked in 
unity with Hideyoshi, and ruled in the Kwanto Plain where he had 
a fortress at Yedo (or Edo, now Tokyo). Upon the death of Hide- 
yoshi (1598), leyasu had to struggle with rivals but eventually 
(1615) succeeded in claiming the mastery of all Japan. 

Through the work of leyasu, the Tokugawa family was established 
£n a supremacy which it maintained for over two hundred years. The 
emperors were in virtual seclusion at Kyoto, restricted to the per- 
formance of little but ceremonial functions. The shogunate wielded 
the real power, and its seat, Yedo, was practically the capital of the 
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country. Hence, to use the same land of terminology hitherto em- 
ployed, this epoch of Tokugawa dominance may be called the Yedo 
Period’ (xm. 1615-1667). 

NKXO 

leyasu died in ad. 1616, having expressed die wish to be buried at 
Nikko. This is an extremely picturesque place in the hills ninety 
miles north of Tokyo. Its antiquity as a religious center goes far back 
of the time of leyasu. When the first Shinto shrine was erected there 
we do not know, but the first Buddhist temple is said to have been 
built in a.d. 767. This was done by Shodo Shonin (735-817), a pio- 
neer of Buddhism among the mountains and a man possibly also in- 
fluenced by Taoism." 

The wish of leyasu was carried out by his son and successor, Hide- 
tada. A mausoleum was erected at Nikko, and the remains of leyasu 
buried there with much ceremony in the year 1617. This mausoleum 
was rebuilt in its present form by the third Tokugawa shogun, the 
grandson of leyasu, Iyemitsu, the work being completed in 1626. 
lyemitsu himself was slain upon a visit to this tomb in 1651, and his 
sepulcher is also at Nikko. 

The mausoleum of leyasu comprises an extensive complex of build- 
ings which are known collectively as the Toshogu Shrine, A gigantic 
granite torii spans the approach avenue, which leads on past various 
structures. These include the Honji-do Temple, dedicated to Yaku- 
shi, a god of healing who was worshiped by leyasu as his tutelary 
Buddha. At last one stands before the Yomei-mon. This is probably 
the finest architecture of the entire shrine, and is a notable example 
of the “divine gate” (shim-mon) which was now a characteristic 
feature in many Shinto shrines.” As the photograph in Fig. 204 
shows, the Yomei Gate is built in two stories and is everywhere 
covered with intricate carving. What is not shown in a black and 
white picture is the resplendent polychrome decoration of the whole, 
which stands out brilliantly against the surrounding forest. On the 
ceiling of the first story there are monochrome dragons and various 
heavenly beings in color, which were executed by Tanyu (a.o. 1602- 
1674), one of the famous Kano family of artists.'* 

Beyond the Yomei-mon is the smaller Kara-mon, and beyond that 
are the Hall for Prayers (Hai-den), the Stone-floored Chamber (Ishi- 


" Afl“*H JUitory of Japontte Religion, p 92 n_4. 

’* SWfi M and lu Architecture, p.109. 

" Handbook of the Old Shrinee tod Templet end Their Treamret in Japan, p 
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no-ma), and the Mata Shrine (Ilon-den). The Main Shrine, deco- 
rated in exquisite detail, is built in the Gongen style, which is similar 
to the Yatsu-mune style and like it combines Shinto and Buddhist 
motifs.'* 

The tomb of Ieyasu Is a little distance away on a high mound. The 
path which leads lo it passes beneath another gate made famous 
by a carved cat springing out of a peony plant, the work of the 
notable sculptor, Ilidari Jingoro (ajj. 15944634). The tomb is tn 
the form of a bronze stupa standing upon a platform of steps, with 
a tali bronze candlestick of stork design in front of it." 

The Shrine of Iyemitsu, known as the Daiyu-In, is in a separate 
quarter west of the Toshogu. It was begun in 1651 and completed in 
1653. Tliis shrine is on the whole comparable to that of Ieyasu, but 
on a somewhat less grand scale. Whereas the Shinto element was 
strong fa the Toshogu, the Buddhistic influence is stronger here 

In addition to the two Tokugawa shrines, there are numerous other 
buildings at Nikko. These include the Shinto shrine, Futa-ara-jinja, 
and the Buddhist temple, RinnojT, the existence of wlu'ch at the same 
sacred site further emphasizes the thorough interrelatedness of the 
two faiths at this time. 


THE WABONCO 


An important literary expression of Ryobu Shinto appeared at 
about this time. This is the War on go or Japanese Analects," pub- 
lished in ten volumes in 1669. While the names of various compilers 
are given In the text, ranging in date horn the Kamakura Period to 
the early Tokugawa shogunate, it has been shown that the entire 
work was probably in actuality the product of one author, Sawada 
Gennaf, otherwise known as Sasaki VJisato, who lived in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

The Warongo consists in the main of a collection of oracles of 
various Shinto deities together with sayings of certain princes, priests 
and others. Strongly Japanese as the work is, the Shinto it expresses 
ir a synirelbtic religion in which both Buddhist and Confueian ele- 
ments are prominent. Thus in the Oracle of the Sea God, Watatsumi 
Daimyojin, it is said: 


«i [landbccltof the Old Shnna and Temples and Their Treaiure* to Japan, pp 22f. 
••It. Gwchl K*to In Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 45 (1917), 
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Not only in Japan doth one and the same Japanese God of Heaven 
manifest himself in different forms but also in many other lands. 

In India he was boro as the Buddha Cautama, the Supremely Enlight- 
ened One In China the three sages, KYing-fu-tzu, Lao-tzu, and Yen 

Hui, were neither more nor less than our own kami. 

You may ask; Why does one and the same God assume such varied 
forms? It is simply because, being one and the same Cod, he desires to 
preach the selfsame troth, and therefore he takes forms differing Only in 
appearance from each other, so that he may best adapt hb teaching to the 
understanding of every man.** 

Si milar ly in a saying ascribed to Fujiwara Kanetomo (a.d. 1435- 
1511) it Is concluded: Thus viewed, the introduction of Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism in olden days is not to-be understood as some- 
thing utterly new and foreign imported then for the first time into 
Japan, but as the revival of the ancient Shinto teachings disguised 
in the form of Buddhism and Confucianism which, having pene- 
trated into foreign lands (India and China] from their original home 
in Japan, had returned hither in a quickened form."*’ 

PAINTING 

In the earlier discussion of the Niklco shrines were introduced the 
names of two of the foremost artists of those days, Hidari Jingoro 
the sculptor, and Kano Tanyn the painter. An additional word about 
painting will enlarge our conception oi the artistic work then being 
done. It was the Kano family, to which Tanyu belonged, which pro- 
vided the continuity of tradition from the Muromachi Period into 
the Momoyama and Yedo Periods. The founder of their school of 
painting was Kano Masanobu, who had lived about 1453 to 1490 
and been a personal friend of the great Sesshu. To illustrate the work 
which this school produced in the later times we can do nothing 
better than show one of the paintings of Kano Tanyu (1602-1674) 
himself. This is a picture in the collection of Ulrich Odin, and is 
known as Moon Upon the Snow (Fig. 205).** 

Another great painter was Maruyama Okyo (1753-1795), whose! 
landscapes breathe a sense of reverie and mystery. For one example 
of his work we present a painting dated in 1772, showing Mount 
Fuji among the clouds (Fig. 206).*' Yet a final name may be men- 
***W, p.75. ••(bid.pTI. 

“Priniure* thlnohti « JbjxhuUim it to ceBectxm Ulrtefc Odin, p 42. W nm 

•’ Ibid pp.SSf , PL <LTm. F 
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Uonctl here, that of Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1849),** who devoted 
to the same sacred mountain of Japan a scries of thirty-six paintings. 
In them he has grouped around the peak almost every aspect of the 
Japanese life and land. One of the series is reproduced in Fig. 207. 
Here Fu/i is seen across the sea from rear Kama gawa, dramatically 
framed by a breaking wave, and with boats tossing on the waters. 
The waves are animated by a mysterious power, an almost divine 
life, the force of which is infinitely greater than man." 

Perhaps it is not without significance that here in the last of the 
periods covered lit our survey, we have come upon a fresh interest 
in that sacred mountain to which also the most primitive people of 
Japan had directed their worship, and upon a sense of a divine power 
permeating the natural world which was also shared in their own 
way by those same early ancestors. 

MOTOORI 

At all events in this same Yedo Period there was a distinct revival 
of interest in the ancestral faith and philosophy of the land. After all 
the years of ready acceptance of the doctrines of Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism, there was now a distinct movement calling for the repudi- 
ation of Chinese teachings and for a return to the inspiration of the 
ancient Japanese literature, and for a reestablishment of "pure* 
Shinto. 

The leader of this movement who is of most significance for us 
was Motoori (ad. 1730-1801). He was bom in the province of Ise, 
home of the shrine of the sun goddess, and as a man he devoted him- 
self to intensive studies of the ancient writings of the land. His 
greatest work was a thoroughgoing commentary on the Kojiki, known 
as the Kojiki-den.** 

One fateful result of such studies was a renewed sense of the 
divine dignity of the imperial dynasty of Japan, and there was 8 
growth of feeling against the shogunate through which the emperors 
had been pushed so much into the background. 

The ultimate outcome, to which of coOrse many other factors also 
contributed, was the revolution of 1868 in which the shogunate was 
abolished and the emperor “restored" as actual ruler of Japan. In the 
period following World War II, “state” Shinto was officially abol- 

*• W. Boiler in MIHetftifigwi der tchuxlzerltchen CeieHschaft der Tmndt osUutat- 
Ucbtr Kdto 7 (194S}, pp S9J9 

■« Anen&?fr<**»y °! lap**" Religion, p 308, Alton, Shinto, p.373. 
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ished and the Emperor Hirohito issued a formal denial of his own 
divinity as monarch. “Sectarian” Shinto survived, and in 1945 the 
number of its adherents was estimated at over twenty million. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Islam 

T he religion of Islam originated in Arabia, and now has more 
than 250,000,000 believers throughout the world, mostly in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. In the land where it began, of the nine 
million inhabitants at least ninety-nine per cent are numbered among 
tbe faithful.* 

Arabia is the world’s largest peninsula. Projecting 1,500 miles 
southeastward from the mainland of Asia, it has an area of 1,000,000 
square miles, as much as that of the United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi. On each of its three seacoast sides there are lowlands backed 
by mountain ranges. The mountains paralleling the western coast are 
the highest, Jebel al-Maqla in the north being over 9,500 feet in 
elevation, and Jebel Iladhur in the south over 12,000 feet. Near the 
eastern coast, Jebel Sham is 9,900 feet high. Between the western 
ramparts and the eastern, the land may be described in general as a 
vast plateau, sloping gently eastward. 

In the entire land there is not a single permanent river, but a net- 
work of wadis carries off the occasional rainfall. Deserts and steppes 
comprise the greater part of the country, but there are also many 
oases where springs exist or the subterranean waters are not loo far 
beneath the surface of the ground. At the oases and also around the 
edges of the peninsula where the rainfall is slightly more, permanent 
habitations are possible. Actually the bulk of the population is found 
in the settlements, and the Bedouins who follow a truly nomadic 
life number perhaps only around one million. 

Of the various regions which may be distinguished in the country, 
that in the west where the important cities of Mecca and Medina 
are, is called the Hejaz. The central tableland is the Nejd, to the 
north, east and south of which are the Nefud, Dahana and Rab' al- 
Khali deserts. In the southwest are the highlands of Yemen, in the 
southeast those of Oman, and in between the Aden Protectorate and 
the region of Hadhramaut. In the extreme northeast is Kuwait. Ye- 
men, Oman and Kuwait have long been independent countries, and 

‘Samuel M. Zwrroer, A Factual Survey of the Moslem World i dth Maps and Sta- 
tistical Tables 1946, pp 10-15 
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Aden belongs to Great Britain, but otherwise the bulk of the pen- 
insula is included in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, named after the 
royal house of Saud. The capital of Saudi Arabia is at Riyadh. 

The Creek and Roman writers of classical antiquity divided the 
land into three main parts, and spoke of Arabia Deserta, the "desert” 
region of the north; Arabia Felix, the "happy" area with more water 
in the south; and Arabia Fetraea, the "rocky" portion in the north- 
west including Sinai’ and much of what is now Transjordan. 

Due to its isolation and forbidding character, Arabia has remained 
less well known to the outside world than most of the lands with 
which we have dealt. Indeed it has been said that prior to World 
War I there was nowhere else on earth except in the polar areas so 
large an unexplored and unmapped region as here.’ Archeological 
exploration is likewise not far advanced, nevertheless considerable 
information is already available concerning the period before Mu- 
hammad as well as alter. 

The earliest evidences of the existence of man on the Arabian pen- 
insula are dints of the Paleolithic Age, such as have been found for 
example in Wadi Hadhramaut, where prehistoric hunters gathered 
to manufacture their primitive implements and weapons.* 

In historical times, Arabia, projecting as it does between Asia and 
Africa, was an object of interest to the neighboring peoples includ- 
ing the Egyptians, Assyrians, Hebrews, Creeks and Romans. The 
records of these peoples contain many references which relate to 
Arabian history, the general nature of which it will be helpful to 
indicate at this point 

The Egyptians prized both the minerals of Sinai and the frankin- 
cense of South Arabia. Probably as early as in the First Dynasty, 
King Semerlhet carried pn mining operations in the Wadi Maghara 
and, as later Pharaohs also did, left there a memorial in the form 
of an inscription and a relief showing himself smiting a Bedouin.* 
In the Fifth Dynasty King Sahure, like many a later ruler including 
the famous Queen Hatshepsut, sent a sea expedition to Punt to get 
incense and ointment and recorded the same in his inscriptions.* The 

* Fot Sinai v* «. part of Aaabii, d. Galatians 4 2S. 

* Cressey, Arie'e Lands and Peoples, p 397. 

*C. Caton Thompson. Tha Tombs and Moon TmpU of Hnteidha {Hodhaemmrt) 
( Reports of the Reseaich Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of London am). 
1944, pp 3f 

* Jamej It Breasted, A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the Persian Con- 
quest. 1905. p 43 and Fig 28, am tll68f 

•Ihld.pp 127,274-278. am t, iiet. a, 4248-293. 
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name Punt probably referred to what is now Somaliland, and may 
have also included portions of Arabia across the Straits of Bab el- 
Mandeb, whence similar products were to be obtained.* 

The Assyrians came into military conflict with the people of ^the 
peninsula to the south of them, and the “Monolith Inscription o 
Shalmaneser III (858-824 DC.) provide. ihe Ent eepkst reference 
to the -Arabians.- This Is the Inscription which In a list of conquered 
enemy forces contains the name of Ahab, the Israelite. A little f *rt h er 
on In the same list we encounter -Clndibn. the Arabian and «nd 
that ho is described, appropriately enough lor a i desert leader, al 
commanding a loroe ol one thousand camels. Tlglath-pilesei r III 
(741-727 DC.) menUons *SamsI. queen oi Arabia, as well as Saba 
and tlie Sabeansd Sargon II (721-705 »c) wnte.i From I Put ■ 
(Pharaoh), Hog ol Egypt, Samrl.qoreo ol Arabia, Ilarnra, Ihe S 
bean, the ling, ol .he seactus, and ihe desert. I received gold . prod- 
ucts of the mountain, precious Slones. Ivory, reed ol the maple , ah 
kinds ol herbs, homes, and camels, a. .heir lobule" Sennaeher.b 
(704-681 a c) mentions -Kartbl-llu. Hog of Saba , 

The relationship of Ihe Hebrews and the Arabians war rehUvel* 
close by reason of g.ogr.phy and .Is. ol lemgara ge, Heb , w 
Arabic Ling cognate Semitic tongues. Commeroa 1 ermpml ion tri 
dently esisted in the time of King Solomon- The famed ' 
Sheba probably came from the Arabian kingdom of Sabo and drabt 
less visited Solomon for business poises a. well at ta-dje 
terest to Us notable wisdom (I King, 10.1-10). I^ewue , J' 
ol stops which Solomon built in Erion-geber lor trade 
(I Kings 9:26-28) went probably to South Arabia. | 

I Kings lOiHf , the trad. will. Arabia was a not 
ol the sources of Solomon’s weahhi Tim weight ol 8° “ *•> 
to Solomon to one year was .is hundred and .nr.y-« ’’ 

besides what came Iron, lb, traffic cf lb« 

Ungs ol the Arabs and from the govern*, of the land- 

warfare is also recorded. “Ihe Arabians that are , 21 . 

mu' invaded Jurtoh to the time of King Jehoram (II 

16); and Uriah fought against The Arabians ft». dw d. to g. 

haul, and the Meunim” (II Chronicles 28.7). 

•mu p34. •w.rim ‘"™ 

’,Ftoi7tI 1 e^.SewertomT««S|to^d^a™dwe in 

HraVlah also fought against the Meunim (I Chronicles * < 
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an" was an opponent of Nehemlah (Ncbemfah 2:10); and Sheba or 
the Sabeans raided Job (Job 1:15). 

Commercial, military and scientific interests motivated the concern 
of the Creeks and Homans with Arabia, and there arc numerous ref- 
erences to this land in their geographical and historical writings. The 
names which appear in these sources include the Sohuei (Sabeans), 
Minaei (Mineam),f/omerif<jc (Himyaritcs).Sccn(fae (tent-dwellers 
or Bedouins), Nahatael (Nabateans), Catalxsnei (Qatabanlans), 
Chatramotitae (people of Hadhramaut), Omanitac (inhabitants of 
Oman), and Sachalitae (people of the southern coast line)." 

The earliest classical authorities to speak of Arabia are the Creek 
botanist, Theophrastus (c.372-c.2S7 n.c.), and the Alexandrian mathe- 
matician, astronomer and geographer, Eratosthenes (C-276-C.I95 
B.C.). Theophrastus writes In his Enquiry into Plants: "Now frankin- 
cense, myrrh, cassia and also cinnamon are found in the Arabian 
peninsula about Saba, Hadramyta, Kitibaina and Mamall."" Era- 
tosthenes provides the following information, as quoted by Strabo 
in bis Geography. 1 ' 

But I return to Eratosthenes, who next sets forth his opinions concerning 
Arabia. He says concerning the northerly, or desert, part of Arabia, which 
lies between Arabia Felix and Coele-Syria and Judaea, extending as far as 
the recess of the Arabian Gulf, that from the City of Heroes, which forms 
a recess of the Arabian Gulf near the Nile, the distance in the direction of 
the Petra of the Nabataeans to Babylon Is Eve thousand six hundred 
stadia, the whole of the journey being in the direction of the summer sun- 
rise and through the adjacent countries of the Arabian tribes, I mean the 
Nabataeans and the Chaulotaeans and the Agraeans. Above these lies 
Arabia Felix, which extends for a distance of twelve thousand stadia to- 
wards the south, to the Atlantic Sea. The Erst people who occupy Arabia 
Felix, after the Syrians and Judaeans, are fanners. After these the soil is 
sandy and barren, producing a few palm-trees and a thorny tree and the 
tamarisk, and affording water by digging, as is the case in Cedrosia; and 
it is occupied by tent-dwellers and camel-herds. The extreme parts to- 
wards the south, lying opposite to Aethiopia, are watered by summer rains 
and are sowed twice, like India; and the rivers there are used up in supply- 
ing plains and lakes. The country is in general fertile, and abounds In par- 
ticular with places for making honey; and, with the exception of horses 
and mules and hogs, it has an abundance of domesticated animals, and, 
with the exception of geese and chickens, has all kinds of birds. The ex- 
treme part of the country above-mentioned is occupied by the four largest 
tribes, fay the Minaeans, on the side towards the Bed Sea, whose largest 
city is Cama or Camana, next to these, by the Sabaeans, whose metropolis 

UfDU p44 nl. **«*. iv. 2. tr. Arthur Hurt, ici (1916), n, pp 233-235 

>• svt, iv, 2. rr 
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b Mariaba; third, by Cattabanians, whose temtoiy extends down to the 
straits and the passage across the Arabian Gulf, and whose royal seat is 
called Tamna; and, farthest toward the east, the Chatramotitae whose 
city Is Sabata. 

An infer citing source of the Homan period which deals with Arabia 
is The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea." The author is unknown but 
must have been a Creek resident in Egypt and a Roman subject 
lie was a merchant and made a voyage around Arabia for commer- 
cial reasons. The present work, written perhaps about a.d. 60, is a 
report on that trip and on the various ports, markets and products 
which the author had observed. Periplus means "a sailing round" or 
"the account of a coasting voyage," and the term Erytiiraean Sea 
was at that time applied to the Indian Ocean together with the 
Arabian Gulf (or Red Sea of modern times) and the Persian Gulf. 

Starting from Berenice, Egypt, he crossed the Culf to White Vd- 
lage, from which as he says "there is a road to Petra, which is sub- 
ject to Mah'chas, King of the Nabataeans." “Directly below this 
place," the author continues, "is the adjoining country of Arabia, in 
its length bordering a great distance on the Erythraean Sea. Dif- 
ferent tribes inhabit the country, differing in iheir speech, some 
partially, and some altogether. The land next the sea is similarly 
dotted here and there with caves of the Fish-Eaters, hut the country 
inland is peopled by rascally men speaking two languages, who live 
in villages and nomadic camps, by whom those sailing off the middle 
course are plundered, and those surviving shipwrecks are taken for 
slaves. And so they too are continually taken prisoners by the chiefs 
and kings of Arabia; and they are called Camaites. Navigation is 
dangerous along this whole coast of Arabia, which is without har- 
bors, with had anchorages, foul, inaccessible because of breakers and 
rocks, and terrible in every way. Therefore we hold our course down 
the middle of the gulf and pass on as fast as possible by the country 
of Arabia until we come to the Burnt Island; directly below which 
there are regions of peaceful people, nomadic, pasturers of cattle, 
sheep and camels. 

"Beyond these places, in a bay at the foot of the left side of this 
gulf, there is a place by the shore called Muza, 1 * a market-town es- 

>» O. WlUrtxf H. SckoS, The Ferljdue ef the Erythraean Sea, Travel and Trade to 
the Indian Ocean by e Merchant of the First Century, Translated from the Creek and 

Annotated 1912. 

'* The name K rmi to Include both the modem jeaport of Mocha and the inland 
marVet-town of Mauaa. 
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tablished by law, distant altogether Irom Berenice for those sailing 
southward, about twelve thousand stadia. And the whole place is 
crowded with Arab shipowners and seafaring men, and is busy with 
the affairs of commerce; for they C3iry on a trade with the far-side 
coast and with Barygaza,” sending their own ships there. 

"Three days inland from this port there is a city called Sana. . . . 
And after nine days more there is Saphar,” the metropolis, in which 
lives Charibael, lawful king of two tribes, the Homerites and those 
living next to them, called the Sabaites; through continual embassies 
and gifts, he is a friend of the Emperors.” 

Proceeding on his adventurous voyage, the author of the Periplus 
entered “a narrow strait,” the course through which was "beset with 
rushing currents and with strong winds blowing down from the ad- 
jacent ridge of mountains.” This was the strait now known as Bab 
el-Mandeb or Gate of Tears. 

Having negotiated this passage he arrived at Eudaemon Arabia, 
or the modem Aden. “After Eudaemon Arabia,” he goes on, “there 
is a continuous length of coast, and a bay extending two thousand 
stadia or more, along which there are Nomads and Fish-Eaters living 
in villages; just beyond the cape projecting from this bay there is 
another market-town by the shore, Cana, of the Kingdom of Eleazus, 
the Frankincense Country. . . . Inland from this place lies the metrop- 
olis Sabbath a, 2 ' in which the King lives. All the frankincense pro- 
duced in the country is brought by camels to that place to be stored, 
and to Cana on rafts held up by inflated skins after the manner of 
the country, and in boats. And this place has a trade also with the 
fax-side ports, with Barygaza and Scythia and Ommana and the 
neighboring coast of Persia.” Farther than this we will not follow 
the nameless merchant who has provided such vivid glimpses of first 
century Arabia. 

In the second century a.d. the Creco-Egyptian geographer Ptolemy 
listed a large number of known places in Arabia. His map of that 
land is shown in Fig. 20S.** 


»mu, TTOTUialed Into EngUjh end Edited. Based upon Creek and Latin Manuscripts 
and Important lAte Fifteenth and E orlu Sixteenth Century Printed Editions. Including 
Reproductions of the Maps pom the Efener Manwenpt, ca. 3-460 1952. pplMf ,130f . 



1. TIIE SADEO-HIMYARITE PERIOD, c.1000 bc.-a.d. c.525" 

Now we will turn to systematic consideration of a number of the 
early Arabian kingdoms which have been mentioned in the foregoing 
accounts. All those to be dealt with have become known to modern 
archeology through their own monuments and Inscriptions as well as 
through the references of outside peoples such as we have been cit- 
ing. For the most part the centers of these kingdoms were in South 
Arabia, an area which has been penetrated by comparatively few 
scientific explorers. Among those who were pioneers, special promi- 
nence attaches to the names of the Dane, Carsten Niebuhr (1763); 
the Frenchmen, Louis Aroaud (1843) and Joseph HaKvy (1869); 
and the Austrian, E. Claser (1882-18S9).‘ , Despite the difficulties, 
the work of these men and others has resulted in making known 
many sites and monuments, and In particular in collecting a large 
body of inscriptions. 1 * These are written in an alphabet which is re- 
lated to the Hebrew and, like it, probably derived from the proto- 
Sinaitic alphabetic symbols." 

References to and descriptions of various ancient monuments ore 
also to be found in the writings of later Arabic authors. In this re- 
gard, the most important name is that of al-SIamdani (d. a.d. 945), 
a native of San'a and a student of astronomy, geography and history. 
Ife WTote a geography of Arabia entitled Sifatu Jazirat al-'Arab, and 
a large treatise on the history and antiquities of Yemen called al-Iklil, 
The Crown " Book vm of the latter work deals with the citadels 
and castles of South Arabia," and will be cited in the following dis- 
cussion. Where it has been checked by modern explorers it has 
proved remarkably dependable. 

** For most of the dat « and periods In Arabian history tet hha. 

M David G. Hogarth, The Penetratlo n of Arab la. A Record of the Development of 
Western Knoujle dpp Concerning the Arabia n Peninsula (The Story of Exploration f. 
1904, pp 39-02,123-131,200-203.2031. 

,J Corpus Inscnptlonum Semltlcorvm ab Academia Inscripttonum et LUterarum 
Uumantorum condltum atifue dtgertum. Pan Quart a. Inscriptions* IjlmyarUlcas et 
Sabaeae conllsiens. 1839- . 
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The first kingdoms we will take up are tire four which are men- 
tioned by both Theophrastus and Eratosthenes. Theophrastus, it will 
be remembered, alludes to the lands of Saba, Hadramyt3, Kitibaina 
and M email; and Eratosthenes speaks of the Mineeans, Sabaeans, 
Cattabanians and Chatramotitae. Since Mamali in the text of Theo- 
phrastus is probably an error for Minca," the two lists are in agree- 
ment. Theophrastus gives the names of the countries; Eratosthenes 
the names of the peoples inhabiting them. The order of reference in 
the latter source is evidently geographical, coming down the coast 
of the Red Sea to the Bab el-Mandeb and then turning eastward to 
Hadhramaut. We will follow the order in Theophrastus, beginning 
with Saba, probably the oldest of these kingdoms. 


T11E SABEANS. c.UXXhc.113 sc. 

Since Saba*’ and the Sabeans are mentioned by the Assyrian kings 
as far back as Tiglath-pileser III, we know that the Sabean kingdom 
was in existence at least as anciently as the eighth century b c. If, 
as the virtual identity of names suggests and as there seems no suf- 
ficient reason to doubt, the Biblical Queen of Sheba was from the 
land of Saba, then that kingdom was also old enough to be con- 
temporaneous with Solomon ( c.965-c.926 b.c.). The rule of a queen 
need not be astonishing, since an Arabian queen is explicitly named 
by Sargon only two hundred and fifty years later.* 1 In the legends of 
Islam the Queen of Sheba is a prominent figure. She appears In the 
Qur’an (xxvn, 20-45), and is generally known in the Muslim world 
by the name of Bilqis.** 

The oldest known capital of the Sabeans was at Sirwah, a day's 
journey west of Marib.*' The ruins at this site include a castle, an 
elliptical temple, and numerous monolithic pillars. In the center of 
the temple stands a large block of stone, seventy feet long, thirty-five 
inches high and eighteen inches thick, covered on both sides with a 


» Dc Lacy O'Leary. Arabia Before Muhammad (TruWr"» Oriental Serin}. 1917, 
p 107 n.2 
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Lhm (The British Academy, Sch welch Lectures, 1921). 1924, pp49f, 

” B Cura de Vans fan;p 720 Josephus, on the other hand, states that the royal 
tfsitor to Solomon was a 'oueen of Egypt and Ethiopia', and Ethiopian tradition holds 
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lengthy Sabean inscription. Many of the pillars also contain inscrip- 
tions. The temple was built by a Mukamb or priest-king named 
Yada’ll Dharih, and was dedicated to Almaqah.** 

Almaqah (or Ilmuqah) was the moon god, corresponding to Sin 
in Mesopotamia, and was the chief deity of the Sabeans. Throughout 
South Arabia this divinity was conceived of as masculine, and was 
known to the Mineans by the name of Wadd, to the Qatabaruans as 
•Amm, and to the Hadhramautians as Sin. His consort was the sun. 
Shams, the same as Shamash in Mesopotamia. Their son, who com- 
pleted the triad of most important deities, was Athtar. He was the 
planet Venus, and corresponded to the Babylonian Ishtar and Phoe- 
nician Astarte. Many other heavenly bodies were considered divme, 
and were believed to spring from the moon god and sun god. 

The later and more famous capital o( Saha wa, Mmb. The Town 
ia situated 0,000 leet above sea leveL The ancirnt rty wall o£ Manb 
encloses a parallelogram roughly one thousand yasds square . The 
wall la aome three feet thick, and the positionr of eight gates are sdU 
recognlrable In it. According to inrcripl.cos the wall was : ong y 
built by a son of the Mnlarrib Sumuhu-alsya Yanal 01 bun « I 
said that he "built a waU around Marib by tommand of and with 

^hdlLfdam*.'t“te, that there were three cit; ■ «“? ' ^ 

Salhin, ahllajar and al-Qashib. Salhln was the royal '“I?"''- ““ 

al-Hsmdaul says that it waa the citadel ol Bdgis. 

throne were still standing when he wrote, an were 

bedded in the stone, he said, that even many men would not be able 

^SomtMlistarme'east'of the city am the ruins to which the modern 
designation .1 Haram B.lq.s attaches. 

of an elliptical temple like the one at Suwah, • ,. j 

to the moon god. Almaqah. An inscription of Itoak, ■» h 
■alaya, king of Saba, found here, dedicates walls and 1 towers ^ 
he had built to Almaqah because this deity had mnsw P f 

and be., owed benett. upon him. Another dedication toAta^h 
was written by T,biM>. a priest »d a geer J 
king,. Vet another st.tedi Tduib'd Want Tnhannn, bug 

, AHertomslondo « (1927), pplTf- 
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and Raidan, son of Dhamar alayi Bayyin, and Halak’amar, son of 
Karib'il, restored the wall for Almaqah for the good of the citadel 
Salhin and the city Marib”** 

Southwest of the city at a distance of an hour or two was the Marib 
dam, the most famous structure of all. It was located at the place 
where the Wadi Dana opens out between the Balaq bills. Although 
the Wadi is often waterless in the summertime, in the rainy season a 
stream pours through it of such size and force as often to be uncross- 
able for some months. In order to protect Marib from floods and to 
control the waters for irrigation, the Sabeans undertook the con- 
struction of an elaborate system of barriers and sluices. The main 
dam was of earth, over two thousand feet long, and faced on the side 
which met the water with small stones strongly held together with 
mortar. On either side were large sluices, in connection with which 
stone towers and other buildings were erected. From here canals 
Tan out to distribute the waters to tbe whole Marib plain, enabling it 
to flourish as a veritable garden-land. 

Various inscriptions have been found at the dam. Two of these, 
on what are probably some of the oldest constructions on the right 
side nearest the city, name Sumuhu-'alaya Yanuf and his son Ylthi’a- 
mar Bayyin as builders of the sluice-works on that side. These kings 
probably belong to the earlier part of the Sabean Period.** Eventually 
the great dam weakened, and inscriptions of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies a n. tell of breaches and of attempts at repair. The last of these 
records is dated in a.d 542, and the final disastrous break in the dam 
must have occurred sometime after that date and before the rise of 
Islam. This allowed a terrible flood to devastate the valley, which 
afterward returned to desert. 4 * 

In the Qur’an this catastrophe is interpreted as a punishment upon 
the people of Saba for their sins: “For Sheba . . . there was a sign 
in their dwelling-place— two gardens, on the right and on the left: 
"Eat of the provision of your Lord, and show gratitude to him; a 
good soil and a forgiving Lord.’ But they turned away, so We sent 
upon them the flood of the dam and gave them instead of their two 
gardens, two which produced bitter fruit, and tamarisks and lote- 
trees a few."" 


"Muller. Die Bu'gen tmd SchlSaer SBdonbiem n ach dem Jkltt del Hamdin I, n 
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When al-Hamdanl visited Marib the break in the dam had long 
since taken place, but the aqueducts through which the waters were 
led to the fields still stood “os though the builders had completed 
their construction only yesterday." So impressive were the ruins that 
al-Hamdani was not uninclined to accept the attribution of the origi- 
nal construction of the dam to Luqmon ibn-'Ad, a mythical person 
to whom many institutions of antiquity were ascribed.*’ 

Marib is now being excavated by the American Foundation for 
the Study of Man, under the presidency and leadership of Wendell 
Phillips. 

THE JlADIlRAMAUTTANS 


The Chatramolitae, as Eratosthenes named them, were the people 
of the land which Theophrastus called JIadramyta and which we 
know as lUdhramiut.*’ According to Eratosthenes the capital city 
of Ifadhraroaut was Sabata, which is identified with the modem town 
of Shabwa.** Pliny (a.c. 23-79) spoke of the city under the name of 
Sabota and said that it was situated on a lofty mountain, was sur- 
rounded by walls and contained sixty temples.*’ 

Another ancient town of Hadhramaut was at modem Hureidha, 
some distance east of Shabwa. Excavations were conducted here In 
1937-1938 by Gertrude Caton Thompson." Ilureidha is on the Wadi 
*Amd. In this Wadi the remains of an extensive ancient irrigation 
system were traced. As in the case of the larger and more famous 
system at Marib, there were dams, sluices and channels to control 
and impound the waters and to lead them to the fields. 

In the ruins of the ancient town the most important discovery was 
that of a temple to the moon god, the first such structure to be ex- 
cavated in Arabia. As revealed by the digging, this temple stood on 
a slight eminence in the cultivated valley. It was built upon an 
oblong platform of paved stone, the comers o! which were oriented 
to the four cardinal points. The main facade faced to the southwest. 
Three building periods were distinguished, in the course of which 
the temple was enlarged to its final dimensions. Five stone pdlar- 
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bases still stood near the center of the platform. These may have 
supported wooden pillars upon which the sanctuary roof was carried. 

Lying beside one of these pillars was a stone offering table. It was 
made from a rectangular slab of limestone, and there was a depres- 
sion in the upper surface evidently intended to receive libations. A 
projection on one side was roughly shaped into a bull’s head, and an 
inscription (No. 7) 4 ’ gave the name of the one who had dedicated 
the table. 

In one of the shrines later added to the temple there was a large 
stone altar, and around the base of this were various votive objects. 
In addition to pottery vessels these included two remarkable pieces 
of limestone. The first had been roughly hammer-dressed into a 
conical shape with a flattened base; the second was a rectangular 
brick with one end crudely shaped into a human head. The place 
where they were found shows that both stones must have had some 
sort of religious character. We may call the first a baetyl or sacred 
stone, and may suppose that it was an aniconic representation of a 
god. The second stone is clearly a semi-anthropomorphic image, and 
may he held to represent the worshiper or to be a cult image. In the 
hvo, then, we have two stages on the way to the fully sculptured 
images of which we will present examples in speaking of the Him- 
yarite Period. Crude as they are, the stones are therefore of much sig- 
nificance, and we reproduce them in Figs. 209 and 210.** 

Some fifty inscriptions were found at Hureidha, written in the 
Hadhramautic dialect Twenty-two of these preserve dedications to 
the moon god. Sin, and there are also explicit references to the tem- 
ple and the town. Inscription No. 4 refers to the “town of Madahum,” 
thus giving us the ancient name of Hureidha; No. 10 mentions the 
“anterior facade [of the temple] of Madabum”; and No. 54 names 
the god of the city, “Sin of Madabum." 4 * 

Two cave tombs were also excavated and a considerable body of 
pottery recovered as well as two stone seals and a number of beads. 
The beads resemble eastern Mediterranean beads of the seventh to 
fifth centuries b.c.; m the seals reveal Achaemenlan (sixth to fourth 
centuries b.c.) influence. 41 A tentative date, therefore, for the Hu- 
reidha tombs and temple ts In the fifth and fourth centuries ac., 

- StR'SKSSr b ' c 
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with later phases of the temple building belonging per p* 
third century.*’ 

™ 0aUb „,„, l erf. 

The statement of Eratosthenes concern g _j ^ Ian( j e ^ Their capl- 
us to locate this people along the strait, 3 p or S0J ne time a 

tal, according to the same authority, Y 35 , . . j. ave been known, 
number of inscriptions in the Qataban an ^ and tell of 
These give the names of some of the Q aC ainst the Sabeans. 
campaigns in which they fought wt i *f . j ceC [ (bat the Qata- 
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banian kingdom came Into cxlstenoe -pbe , ;te of ancient 

until around the beginning of the identified, forty miles 

Tamna, or Timna,** has very recently ^ inducted there 

south of Marib. Explorations and « c ^ {ot , he Study of Man, 

in 1930 and 1051 by the American ^ ^ W iUiam F. Albnght 
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at al-XJla by the French explorers P£res Jaussen and Savignac con- 
tain the names of three lungs of Ma'in, llyafa' Yashur, Abikarib 
Yathi’ and Waqah'il Nabat, and refer frequently to the "gods of 
Ma’in." 11 One of these inscriptions, naming Abikarib YaUii’ and men- 
tioning some of the gods of Ma'in, is reproduced in Fig. 211. 

It has been thought by some that the Minean kingdom originated 
even before the Sabean and went back to 1200 b.c. or earlier. Various 
objections have been raised to this view, however, and it now ap- 
pears probable that the Minean kingdom was later than the Sabean.** 
Possible dates for its duration are from c.5Q0 b.c. to a.d. c 50." 
If, however, the Meunim of the Old Testament are to be identified 
with the Mineans, then this people must have been in existence as 
early as the eighth century B.c. since both Uzziah (785-747) and 
Hezekiah (725-697) are said to have fought against tbem. M 


THE HIMYARITES, c.115 a c 525 


Toward the end of the second century b.c. the dominant power in 
South Arabia passed from the Sabeans to the Himyarites."* These 
were a people related to the Sabeans in race and language, and the 
heirs of their culture. The center of the Himyarites was at Raidan, 
and about 115 ».c. the title "King of Saba and Raldan” appears in 
the inscriptions.** Raidan was later known as Saphar (Sephar in 
Genesis 10:30) or Zafar, under which name it appears, as we have 
seen, in The Feriphu of the Erythraean Sea. The same source gives 
us our first mention by name of the Hoinerites ot Himyarites, and 
states that their long (who also ruled over the Sabeans) was Chari- 
bael. This ruler is probably the same as the Karib’il Watar Yuhan’im, 
king of Saba and Raldan, whom we have already met in a late in- 
scription at the Haram Bilqis at Marib. Pliny" also mentions the 
Homeritae in connection with the Roman expedition which Aelius 
Callus led to disaster in Arabia in 25 b.c. Callus, says Pliny, reported 
that the Homeritae constituted the most numerous tribe in the land. 
Strabo" describes the same expedition and states that at the time 
Marsiaba (Marib) belonged to the tribe of the Rhammanitae who 
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Here subject to flasarus. Ilasanij Is probably tie Ilsarah Yahdub, 
«»g of Saha and Raidan, who Is also known In the Inscriptions. 

The ruins of the Ilimyarffe capital of Zafar" crown the summit of 
a circular hill near the modem village of Yarim. Al-IJazndani fells of 
•he place at some length and quotes the expressions of various Arabic 
poets concerning it. Ho sap that the city bad nine gates and that 
from the main gate to the inner city was a mile in distance. The 
guardhouse at this gate was connected by a golden chain with the 
place where the ling held audience so that the approach of visitors 
could be signaled. One of the castles at Z afar, reports af-lfamdaoi, 
was adorned with silver and white stones on the outside, and paneled 
With aloe wood, mosaic, onyx and different kinds of precious stones 
on the inside. So splendid was this castle that legend attributed its 
erection to the jinn or demons.** 

Another notable Himyarite castle was the Chumdan fa San‘a, 
which al-flamdani calls the oldest, most remarkable and most famous 
of all those with which be deals. According to one view, it was built 
by none other than Shem, the son of Noah. In the time of al-Ham- 
danl the castle was reduced to a gigantic ruin, opposite the great 
mosque of San'a, but this authority collected much information on 
Its earlier appearance. It was built fa terraces, be says, to a height 
of twenty stories. Each fafade was built of stone of a different color, 
one front red, one white, one green and one black. The uppermost 
Story was roofed with marble so transparent that, looking up, one 
could distinguish between a crow and a stork. AC the four comers 
stood lions of copper which roared whenever the wind blew." 

The Himyarite Period is divided into two parts, the first from 
around 115 bc. to around a.d. 300, the second from that date to 
about a.d. 525. Early fa the first part colonists from South Arabia 
settled in the Tand of Cush" and laid the foundations of the king- 
dom of Aksum (first century - a.d, ) which developed into the later 
Abyssinia. During the second part there were one or two relatively 
brief times of Abyssinian invasion and rule in Arabia, but mostly 
the native Himyarite kings maintained their position until the final 
date indicated."* 

Both Judaism and Christianity were fa South Arabia in the latter 
part of the Himyarite Period. According to Philostorgius fa his 
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u Kaddat or Kadabat." Fig. 213 shows an even more strongly 
geometrical woman's head executed fn alabaster. Tn Fig. 214 we see 
3 £ ? f ?P^ ete statuette in the round, also carved In alabaster. The 
modeling Is done with care, but the lower part of the body Is quite 
proportion, due no doubt to considering the head as the most 
important part. The Inscription on the base gives the name of ‘Amm- 
J’ada of Shutaymlm." 

Of the relief carvings three examples will be shown. The first 
(Fig. 215) Is an alabaster stela with two panels of reliefs. In the 
upper panel the deceased man is shown at the right, garbed in a long 
robe and seated upon a low stool. He holds a bowl In one hand, and 
In front of him Is a table with another bowl and a large vase. A serv- 
ant with cup or bowl stands by the table, while at the left is a woman 
with a two-stringed musical Instrument. This would appear to rep- 
resent the master at a feast. In the lower panel the same deceased 
one Is shown, evidently returning from an expedition. He rides upon 
a horse and, with brandished spear, drives a camel before him. At 
the top an inscription Invokes the protection of the god 'Athtar for 
the monument: 'Funeral image and stela of 7glt, son of Sa'dlati 
Quraln. And may ‘Athtar of the East smite him who effaces iff*'* 

The second relief (Fig. 216) Is now but a fragment. At the fop is 
part of an inscription calling the object a tombstone and giving sev- 
eral names; below this Is a scene showing a peasant guiding a plow 
drawn by two oxen; and at the bottom are the heads of three per- 
sons/* 

The third stela (Fig. 217) Is Identified by the Inscription at the 
top as an 'amulet' belonging to Hza’adl and his brother HiUqahi. 

The carving shows a front view of the heads of two bulls. Their 
horns form almost perfect crescents or new moons, and on this 
ground the heads may probably be interpreted as symbols of Af- 
maqah, the moon god." 

THE N4BATEANS 


In the time with which we have thus far been dealing there were 
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also various kingdoms in North Arabia, but for the most part they 
were of less prominence than those in the South. For this reason the 
important southern kingdoms of the Sabeans and Himyarites have 
been allowed to give their names to the entire period. Of the northern 
kingdoms, it will suffice to mention here the earliest and greatest, 
that of the Nabateans, before passing on to the neat main chrono- 
logical period. 

The Nabateans appear Grst in the inscriptions of Ashurbanipal in 
the seventh century b.c.," and were mentioned by Eratosthenes, In 
the passage already quoted, among other North Arabian tribes. They 
succeeded the Moabites and Edomites In Transjordan, and made 
their capital at the famous city of Petra which they wrested from the 
Edomites. Their kingdom flourished from the fourth century bc. to 
the second century A.D., reaching its greatest height in the first cen- 
tury A.D. 

Petra, the Sela (or Selah) of the Old Testament (Isaiah 16:1; 42: 
11; II Kings, 14:7; cf. Jeremiah 49:16; Obadiah 3; II Chronicles 25: 
12), was a spectacular city, carved largely out of the solid and color- 
ful rock in a high mountain valley east of the Wadi el-Axabah. Rock- 
hewn temples like the Khazneh (Fig. 218), houses, tombs, cisterns, 
aqueducts, and altars remain to attest the splendor which this place 
enjoyed when caravans brought in and out of it the riches of all the 
East'* 

Of the many Nabatean deities the best known was dhu-al-Shara 
(the lord of Shara) or Dushara. He was worshiped at Petra in the 
form of an unhewn, rectangular black stone. In an inscription" at 
Petra, dating probably from the first century a.d„ a tomb is entrusted 
to the care of this god in the following words: 


This sepulcher, and the large vault within it, and the small vault inside, 
within which are burying-places fashioned into niches, and the wall in 
front of them . . . and the rest of all the entire property which is in these 
places, is the consecrated and inviolable possession of Dushara, the god of 
our lord, and his sacred throne, and all the gods, [as specified) in deeds 
relating to consecrated things according to their contents. And it is the 
order of Dushara and his throne and all the gods that, according to what 
« aka* a, 1521. 


" M - Rostovtzeff. Caravan Cltlei. tr. V. end T. Talbot Rioe. 1902, pp ST-53, M. A 
Murray, Petra, The Reel: City of Edom. 1939 
«Alihtmgh tiiey rpoVe Arabic the NabMeana wrote in script derived from the 
Aramaic, and this developed into the jenpt of North Arable, particularly the Knjnd 
rcript called noriJii in distinction from the angular wntine practiced in the city of 
Kufa and truer- called Sufic (bba p.70), 1 
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?i. ,n rating Jo consecrated things, It shall be done and not 

efea. Aor shall anything of all that Is In them be withdrawn; nor shall 
ny man be buried In this sepulcher save Mm who has la writing s con- 
J** ,0 [spccifiedj in the said deeds relating to consecrated things— 


Elsewhere In southern Transjordan the sites of more than five hun- 
dred Nabatean towns, fortresses, watch-towers and temples have 
now been surveyed. For a strikingly located temple we may refer to 
Khirbet Tannur on the summit of high. Isolated Jebel Tannur not 
far from the Dead Sea. Here, as tile sculptured remains show, the 
Nabateans worshiped Syrian deities like IJadad and his consort 
Atargatis.** Farther south In Arabia another Nabatean center was at 
Afadaln Sahh or aMlegr, where the rock-hewn monuments are al- 
most as impressive as at Fetra. One of the tombs at this place, dated 
fn the year I b c.. Is pictured In Fig. 219.“ 

The decisive blow to the Nabatean kingdom was the capture of 
Petra by the firmans in A.v. 100 , after which time the rival city of 
Palmyra successfully attracted the trade which had previously en- 
riched the merchants of Nabatea. The people of Palmyra, it may be 
added, were also of Arabian descent, and built in the Syrian desert a 
caravan city of amazing splendor. Their religion was a distinctive 
blend of Arabian, Parthian, Babylonian, Syrian and Creek elements, 
and their god* included a trinity made up of Bel (with Malak-bel 
as his messenger), Yarhibol and Aghbol, and the other deities Bel- 
shamin the rival of Bel, Sbamash, Ishtar, Nanaia, Nergal, Hadad, 
Atargatis, Eshmun, Sama, Aliat, Cbai al Qaum, Arsu, Azizu and 
Satrapes." 


I), pp 307-311 (BSJWl.wn a 

IntcrlpHem,, Moabite, Hthrtui, Phoenician. Aramaic. Nabataean, Palmyrene. J 

Other Si At of ‘be Jordan 1940. pp 15S-500. 

*' r*VB«n and SaWenre. J Wuk>» trchdohglquo en Amble, j. De Jtmedlem ea 
fax. M4dnin. So t«h 1 1*91. pp Mi-441. n p P 78 108. A«ta. PI 

•» RounvtMtf, Corooar C.riee, VPfl, 132 ’ «»rWngeo-Hum« and David *f B 
•on, Baalbek, Palmyra. 1946, pp 59427. 
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2. THE JAHILIYAH PERIOD, a.d. c.525-622 

From the Muslim point of view the entire time prior to the rise of 
Islam was jahihynh. This word appears several times in the Qur an 
and is variously translated “Time of Ignorance" or “Paganism- “ 
Finding such a designation not altogether appropriate to the rela- 
tively advanced civilizations hitherto discussed, the modem historian 
is inclined to limit the word to the century just before the establish- 
ment of Islam.** 

The chief feature of Arabian life at this time was the return to 
nomadism.*’ In the south the breaking of the Marib dam symbolized 
the downfall of the urban civilization there; in the north the Naba- 
tean state had already disintegrated and its powerful cities lost their 
greatness. Elsewhere in the north, in Hejaz and Nejd, nomadic life 
had always been most characteristic of the people. 

Only three cities of importance were to be found in Hejaz. These 
were Taif, Mecca and Medina. Taif" enjoyed a picturesque and fer- 
tile location in the mountains and Medina*’ (then known as Yathrib) 
was in a well-watered plain, but Mecca'* stood in a barren, rocky 
valley. Despite the sterility and extreme heat of the place, Mecca 
enjoyed the possession of a famous well called Zamzam and an an- 
cient sanctuary known as the Ka*bah, and was also where important 
commercial routes intersected. 

The Bedouins of the desert, who comprised the majority of North 
Arabia's population, were basically animistic in their religion. Springs 
and wells, stones and trees were the dwelling-places of spirits, aad 
wild animals and fearsome places of the wilderness were inhabited 
by jinn or demons. Higher gods also were worshiped, and among 
these the most important, for our account, were Allah, Allat, al-‘Uzza 
and Manat." 


While Allah is best known as the principal god of Mecca, he was 
also worshiped in other places throughout Arabia as Is shown by the 
occurrence of the name in Sabean, Minean and particularly Lihya- 


" SS, ram, 33, n-Vro, 20. ti. Bell. J, pp 60,101; n, pp 414.523. 

" ClOTgto Levi della Vida In ran pp 431,55. 

** H. Lwranena In D rv. pp B21K *' Fr. BuM hum. pp.83^2. 

" H. Lammeni to tt m, pp 437-442. 

, Wellhauien, Tieiir arabirchsn Ileidenturut geiammeU vnd er Uutcft 2d ed. 
1837; Theodor N«Ueke to s Era I. pp 653-673. rf. Sanroel M. Zwerocr. TK. Influence 
Of Anlmum on Ji ton. An Account of Popular SupentUion*. 1920. 
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»lte inscriptions.** The Qur'an (mx, 61) refers to the belief of the 
Pagans in Allah as the creator of the heavens and the earth; and 
ammad s own father bore the name of ‘Abd Allah or 'Abdullah, 
meaning the slave or worshiper of this gocL In Mecca, Allah was wor- 
Stoci aa ^ possibly represented by the famous Black 

occoriling to recent study of the complicated ins cripti anal 
evidence,* 1 is believed to have been introduced into Arabia from Syr- 
~* and to have been the moon goddess of North Arabia. If this is 
the correct interpretation of her character, she corresponded to the 
moon deity of South Arabia, Almaqah, Wadd, 'Amm or Sin as he 
® u called, the difference being only the oppositencss of gender. 
Mount Sinai ( the name being an Arabic feminine form of Sin) would 
then have been one of the centers of the worship of this northern 
moon goddess. 

Similarly, al-T/rza is supposed to have come from Sinai, and to 
have been the goddess of the piaaet Venus. As the moon and the 
evening star are associated in the heavens, so too were Affat and al- 
'Uzza together in religious belief, and so too are the crescent and 
star conjoined on the flags of Arab countries today. 

As for Man at, her original home seems to have been in He/az. The 
etymology of the name is judged to be connected with the root truma, 
meaning “to determine" or “to mete out," and it is thus suggested 
that she was a goddess of fortune or fate. The same root is at the 
basis of the name of the god Menl or Destiny mentioned in Isaiah 
65:11. 

Prior to the rise of Islam, these three goddesses were associated 
with Allah as his daughters,** and all were worshiped at Mecca and 
other places in the yicinity. Articles about all three of them were 
written by the scholar lb a el-Kalbl (d. a.d. c. 820 ) Id his Kitsb a I- 
Asnam or Book of Xdols, extensive portions of which are preserved 
in the Geographical Dictionary of Vaqut (d. a.o. 1229)/* According 
to Ibn al-Kalbi the sanctuary of Allat was in Taif where the goddess 
was represented by a rectangular block of Stone, over which a build- 


er F. V. IVfitnett hr TheMnstam World. SO 0940 ), pp JJ 3 -J 30 
•*Iji the tabled found *1 ancient Ugsril (Ru S’la.ura), three daughter! are ascribed 
to End, which rtrengtheni the theory of North Syrian Influence in the formation of the 
Meccan pantheon Cytm M Gordon, The Lavas and Wan cf Baal and Antrt and Other 
Foams from Vgtrit- 1 Jt3, p S3. 

•> 7he extract* in Yaqut are cr 
Ocher. NeMcnturei, pp ICh&l See 
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jug was erected.'* Al- Uzza "stood," says the same authority, in the 
valley ol Nakhla to the right of the road from Mecca to Iraq. This 
manner of speech leads us to suppose that al-‘Uzza also was wor- 
shiped in the form of a stone pillar, and Ibn al-Kalbi speaks ex- 
pressly of the house which was built over her. Manat was the oldest 
of the three deities, according to the same authority, and was a large 
stone in the valley of Qudaid between Mecca and Medina. The Aus 
and Khazraj tribes of Medina were the most prominent worshipers 
of Manat, while the Quiaish of Mecca paid much reverence to Allat 
and al'Uzza, most of all to the latter. The Quraish were the tribe to 
which Muhammad belonged, and lbn al-Kalbi states that before the 
prophet began to preach his own message he himself once oSered 
a white sheep to al-TTzza. Such was the "paganism” in which Mu- 
hammad was reared and which he later came to believe it was his 
mission to dispel. 

The milieu of the prophet was not one, however, of polytheistic 
paganism untouched by any other influences. As in South Arabia, so 
too in North the monotheistic faiths of Judaism and Christianity had 
long since become known. When the first Jewish communities were 
established in Noith Arabia we do not know, but a plausible hypothe- 
sis supposes that the enhanced commercial opportunities consequent 
upon the residence atTema (Taima) of the Babylonian king Naboni- 
dus (Nabunaid) attracted colonists as early as the latter hall of 
the sixth century b.c. From there they followed on down the main 
caravan route to establish other colonies in Khaibar, Medina and 
Mecca.’* The influence of Christianity was brought to bear upon 
Arabia both from Syria in the northwest and from Mesopotamia in 
the northeast. In the sixth century a d. the Arabic kingdoms of the 
Chassanids in Syria and the Lakhmids in Mesopotamia were allied 
respectively with the Byzantine and the Persian empires and were 
strong centers respectively of Monophysite and of Nestorian Chris- 
tianity. From these regions and in this time if not also earlier, Chris- 
tian ideas spread on into the farther reaches of Arabia.** 


•* The idol ttone of Allat which Chariot M Doughty »i« ahown at Taif In the Uit 
aTllSrSiia'S * n ' urL ^h»pcty crag" of gray granite pearly twenty feet In length (Tejeda 
*' Chirlet C. Torrey. Tht Jewish Foundation of Islam (The Hilda Sttch Stroock 
Lecturei lEjtabluhed 1927] at the Jewiah Institute of Religion). 1933. pp.10-15, cf. 
(WO ) ,CTl iss'isi” ^ rocre ^ in ^’ °t American Academy for Jewish Research. 10 
M Richard Bell. The Origin of Islam In lie CArtrtlon Environment (The Cunning 
Lectin**. Edinburgh University, 1955), 1923. pp. 18-28. 
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A careful study of the relevant data particularly in the Qur’an 
shows that Muhammad had a very considerable store of knowledge 
of Judaism and Christianity, and that It was of the sort which he 
would have been most likely to obtain through oral channels and 
personal observation over a long period of time. He was specially 
impressed, it seems, with the fact that both the Jews and the Chris- 
tians were People of a Book, and it was his desire likewise to provide 
his own people with a Book which would be to them what the Torah 
was to the Jews and the Bible to the Christians." 



W, f. Albright in ; *04 60 ( 1SW0). p 301, W. St. CWi-TUd^l. TM an I 



3. THE AUTHORITATIVE WIUTINCS OF ISLAM 


THE QUR'AN 

The book which Muhammad gave to his people was the Qur’an 
(Koran).” The name of this book is the noun from the vezhjjaraa 
which is used in the work itself with the meaning "to read," "to dis- 
course " or "to recite"; hence it must signify something like "lecture, 
"discourse" or "what is uttered."” More than fifty other names are 
applied to the Qur’an, of which one of the most frequent is Kitab, 
simply meaning “book" or "scripture." The individual chapters of 
the book, of which there are one hundred and fourteen, are called 
Surahs, a word the derivation of which has not been satisfactorily 
explained. 1 ” Smaller sections are known as etja (plural ay at), prob- 
ably meaning "token " or "token of belief." 

The contents of the Qur’an ate extremely miscellaneous in char- 
acter, as might indeed be expected from its own statement that it is 
“a clear setting forth of everything* (xn. 111). Not only the variety 
of subject matter but also the abruptness of transitions and the great 
number of repetitions conduce to the impression of confusion given 
by the materials of the Qur’an. 

Critical study of these materials attempts to bring them into some 
sort of chronological order. According to present investigation, 1 *' 
three periods may be distinguished. In the first, Muhammad was still 


tr. Ceotje Site. The Koran, Commonly Co tUd the Alcoran of Mohammad, Trtmt- 
lated Into English Immediately from the Original Arabic; uith Explanatory Notet, 
Token from toe Most Appfoced Commentator*. To Which fa Frefiiei a FrdtmWrr) 
Discourse 1734. Cth ed 1870, E. M Wherry, A Comprehended Commentary on the 
Qurdn* Comprising Sale's Translation and Preliminary Discourse, t atth Additional 
Notes and Emendations. Together uiith a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes (Tnibnet's Oriental Series!. 4 vol*. 1898; J M. Rodwe.lI, El 
Ko/ dn, or. the (Cordn- Translated from the Arabic. The Suros Arranged tn Chronological 
Order; with Notet and Met. 1801. 2d ed. 1870, E. H. Palmer in sue vi. rx. 1880. 
Maulvl Muhammad All. The Holy Qur-dn, Containing the Arabic Text t oUh English 
Translation and Commentary. 2d ed. 1920, Richard Bell, Tfi« Qur'an, Translated, uMh 
a Critical Re-arrangement of the Surahs 2 vol*. 1937-39, tf. Allama Sir Abdullah il- 
Maraun al-Suhrawardy, The Sayings of Muhammad (Wisdom of the EartJ. 1911. For 
and the literature related to the Qur'an see Gustav PfannmuIIer, 
r, 1923, pp.208-229. The translation employed ut thia 


Handbuch der Islam-Ltterc 
chapter fa that by Bell 
*’ D. S. Margoltouth In hese x. pp538f ; F. Buhl tn n u, pp 1063f; and tn A. J. 

■*- * • '“41, pp 347f. 


Wenjinch and J. R. Kramers, eds , HanduSrtcrbvch des Islam, if 
»« F. Buhl In ei iv, pp560f 
»« Bell, The Qur’an. Translated, with a Critical Re-arrangement of the Surahs, i, 
pp v-vll, n, TO 6891 , John E. Merrill In The Moslem World 37 (1947), pp 134-148, 
d Theodor KildeVe, CeechlchU des QorOru. 2d ed. by Friedrich Scbwalfy, 1909-19, 
xpp 58-234. ‘ 
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£n Mecca, and his preaching was a summons to the worship of AHah 
atone, based specially upon “signs" wliicb Allah had set forth in 
nature. A sample passage from this period runs as follows (nn, 2)s 
-Wlah it is who hath raised up the heavens without pillars that ye 
can see; then sat firm upon the throne managing the affair; and hath 
subjected the sun and the moon to service, each running Its course 
to a Used term; he makelh the signs distinct, mayhap of the meeting 
with your Lord ye will be convinced." 

The second period covers the latter part of Muhammad's time in 
Mecca and the first year or two of his residence in Medina. In this 
period Muhammad recited many stories with which he had become 
familiar in the traditions of tho Jews and the Christians, and evi- 
dently felt that he was preaching to his own people the same revela- 
tion which had already come to the peoples of the Law and the 
Gospel. Passages originating in this period may be found In Surah 
xxvj, for example, where stories of Moses, Abraham, Noah and oth- 
er* are related. 

The third period is that of the prophet's later time in Medina. He 
had now become opposed to Judaism and Christianity and had de- 
termined upon the establishment of a religious community Inde- 
pendent of both. For that community he consciously undertook to 
prepare a Book which would have the same place as was occupied 
by the Old Testament and the New Testament among the Jews and 
the Christians. 

The transition to this period and to the type of material charac- 
teristic of it may be seen in Surah II, which is believed to have been 
composed for the most part during Muhammad's second and third 
years at Medina. Some portions of the Surah contain appeals to the 
Jews, but in verses 105-107 the prophet speaks against Jews, Chris- 
tians, and pagan Arabs alike-' 

They say: "No one but those who are Jews or Christians will enter the 
Garden" that is what they take on trust; say (thou): "Produce yourproof, 
tf ye speak the truth." 

Nay, whoever surrenders himself to Allah, being a well-doer, has his re- 
ward with his Lord, fear rests not upon him nor does he grieve. 

The Jews say: "The Christians have no ground to stand on,* and the 
Christians say: "The Jews have no ground to stand on* (this) though 
they both recite die Book. So also those who have no knowledge’" say 
much the same. Allah will Judge between them on the Day of Besurrec- 
tion in regard to that in which they have been differing. 

to* These are the pagan Arabs who have no knowledge of revealed religion. 
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While the Jews and the Christians both want him to accept their 
teachings, he feels that he will be under the divine displeasure unless 
he adheres to the revelation of which he has been made the recipient, 
and to that alone. These are the words which come to him ( v.114) : 
“Neither the Jews nor the Christians will be satisfied with thee until 
thou followest their creed; say: The guidance of Allah is the guid- 
ance’: if thou followest their desires after the knowledge which has 
come to thee, there will be for thee from Allah neither protector nor 
helper." 

After all, the religion which he is proclaiming is older, he believes, 
than either the Law of Moses or the Gospel of Jesus. It is, indeed, 
nothing other than the original religion of Abraham (v.129): “They 
say: 'Be ye Jews oi Christians and ye will be guided’; Say (thou): 
‘Nay, the creed of Abraham, who was a Hanif, but was not one of 
the idolaters.* ” The word Hanif, applied here to Abraham, occurs 
frequently in the Koran as the name of those who have the true 
religion.*** In other verses (1251.) Muhammad calls Abraham a Mus- 
lim even more explicitly: “Who is averse to the creed of Abraham 
but him who is essentially stupid? We surely have chosen him in this 
world, and in the Hereafter he is among the upright. When his Lord 
said to him: ‘Surrender thyself,’** 4 he said: ’I have surrendered my- 
self to the Lord of the worlds.’ Abraham charged his sons therewith, 
and Jacob also: ‘O my sons, Allah hath chosen the religion far you, 
so die not without becoming submissive.' “*°* 

As an outward sign of the new independence of his movement, 
Muhammad changed the Qibla 1 ** or direction of prayer for his fol- 
lowers. Hitherto they had practiced the Jewish custom of praying 
in the direction of Jerusalem. In preparation, possibly, for the change, 
Muhammad declared (v.I09): To Allah belong the East and the 
West; whichever way ye turn, the face of Allah is there; verily Allah 
is unrestricted, knowing." Then he brought the following message, 
abrogating for his adherents the observance of the Jewish Qibla and 
instituting the custom of praying toward the Kahih in Mecca (w. 
13&-139) : “The stupids among the people will say; "What has turned 
them from the qibla which they have been observing?’; say (thou): 
To Allah belongs the East and the West; he guideth whom he will- 
eth to a straight path.’ Thus have We made you a community in 
the middle, that ye may be witnesses in regard to the people, and 


M * Fr. Buhl to n n. pp 253-260. 
1,4 That to. "b*«Jintog Muibro*." 


*** That to, “become Muslim." 

C. Schoy to ex n. pp 985-889. 
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the messenger be In regard to you a witness. Wc appointed the qibla 
which thou hast been observing only that We might know those who 
would follow the messenger from those who would turn on their 
heels, though it was a big thing except to those whom Allah guided. 
But Allah was not one to let your faith go lost; verily Allah is with 
the people gentle and compassionate. We see thee turning thy face 
about in the heaven. So We shall put thee in possession of a qibla 
that will satisfy thee; turn thy face in the direction of the Sacred 
Mosque, and wherever ye are, turn your faces in its direction. Those 
to whom the Book has been given know that it is the truth from their 
Lord, and Allah is not neglectful of what they do." 

Such are some of the main points in Surah u, a chapter which 
Muhammad very probably intended tD serve as the first in the new 
and definitive Book which he was to give to his people. In line with 
this, we find in the first sentence of the Surah (v.l ) the statement: 
"That Is the Book, in which there is no doubt, guidance for those 
who act piously." 

Are we to suppose that Muhammad was personally responsible for 
the recording of his revelations and pronouncements? It is not im- 
possible that he was, either by dictation to others or by actually 
doing the writing himself. Dr. Bell, whose hypothesis as to the 
chronological periods in which the various Surahs originated has 
here been followed, is of the opinion that Muhammad wrote per- 
sonally. He pictures the prophet as setting down his messages on 
small pieces of writing material as occasion permitted, and from time 
to time revising, correcting, and making additions between the lines, 
on the margins and on the backs of the sheets. Thus it is possible to 
explain the abundant confusion in the materials. 1 ” 

Whether or not the theory just mentioned is correct, there can be 
little doubt that written collections of the prophet’s sayings were in 
existence shortly after his death. The orthodox belief is that the 
scattered portions of the Qur’an were brought together in the year 
alter the prophets death by his secretary, Zayd jbn-Thabit, and again 
revised by die same person under the Caliph 'Uthman (a d. 644- 
658). Modem critical study of the text of the Koran leads to the con- 
clusion, rather, that there were various codices with varying readings 
Sn different Muslim centers until ’Uthman designated ax authoritative 
the text used at Medina and ordered the others destroyed. 101 

t*r Bell. The Qtsfin, Translated. roUh a Critical Rearrangement of the Surahs. t. 

P «M Arthur Jeffery, eff . SlsteHals for the History of the Text of the Qur'an, The Old 
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The arrangement of the Surahs in the completed Qur’an was £n 
accordance with their length, running from the longest (Surah n) 
to the shortest (Surah cuv). The following short prayer was placed 
as a preface to the entire collection (Surah l): 

In the Name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

Praise belongs to Allah, the Lord of the worlds. 

The Merciful, the Compassionate. 

Wieldet of the Day of Judgment. 

Thee do we serve, and on Thee do we call for help; 

Guide us (in) the straight path. 

The path of those upon whom thou hast bestowed good. 

Not (that) of those upon whom anger falls, or those who go astray. 
The m along oi copies of the Qur’an was always an important ex- 
pression of Islamic faith, and as time went on much attention was 
devoted to executing these in the most beautiful manner possible. 
The art of calligraphy, practiced largely on such works, was most 
highly regarded throughout the Muslim world. Thus a fourteenth 
century author, Muhammad ibn-Mahmud al-Amuli, in an encyclo- 
pedic work on Muslim arts and sciences entitled N afa'is ol-Funun, 
says; “The art of writing is an honorable one and a soul-nourishing 
accomplishment; as a manual attainment it is always elegant, and 
enjoys general approval; it is respected in every land. . . . The Prophet 
(peace be upon himl) said: Beauty of handwriting is incumbent 
upon you, for it is one of the keys of man’s daily bread.’ 

As we have already noted,"* there were two kinds of North Arabic 
script, a round form called tuukhi and an angular variety known as 
Kufic. The latter name is derived from Kufa, a city which was 
founded by the Muslims in a.d. 638 near the site of Babylon, and 
which became a very important center of Qur'anic studies.'" The 
Kufic script was evidently regarded as possessing a sort of hieratic 
character, and for the first four centuries or so almost all the copies 
of the Qur’an seem to have been written in it,”' Later the round 


Codlcei, The Ki tdb a 1-MatMt of Ibn Abi Dim ad Together with a Collection of the 
Variant Reading* from the Codlcei of Jbn lldtud, Vbot, 'All. Ibn 'Abbot, Anat, Aba 
liaad and Other Early Qur’anic Author, tier Which Pretent a Type of Text Anterior to 
That of the Canonical Text of 'Uthmin. 1937, pp7f. 

tr. Thoma* W. Arnold, Painting in Ulam, A Study of the Place of Pictorial Art in 
Muslim Culture. 1928, p 2. 

1,0 of. shove p 4S0 n.78, ind lee B. Mont* in a I, pp 381f ,387f. 

ll ‘t v. Zelterstfen in n n, pp 1105-1107. 

111 See Section 1 in B. Monte, ed, Arabic Palaeography, A Collection of Arabic 
Tent from the Pint Century of the lUdfra Id l the Tear 1000 {Publication! of the 
Khedi-nal libiwy, Cairo, No. 16). 190$. 
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script was used too, of course with certain variations in the different 
countries into which the Muslims went. 

One of the oldest known copies of the sacred book of Islam is the 
famous Samarkand KuGc Qur’an. This is a parchment codex which 
was lone in the Mosque of Khodzah-Akhrar in Samarkand, was sent 
to the St. Petersburg Public Library in 1869, and w as ^turned fa 
the early days of the Soviet Government to Samarkand. Although it 
is said not to have been heard of since its retum the manusenpt was 
photographed fa Russia by Dr. S. Pissarcff fa 1905. It is believed to 
have been written not later than the beginning of the second centuiy 
of the Muslim era, perhaps fa Iraq. 1 " A photograph of a page of this 

writing i> the tnanneeript nnotbetad U ” v ' ”5 

scum of the Univenity of renneylvanla Thu <? * ^ 

the Selfiiq Period, riehly iltaninated ""d definite y deled The date 
* , 1 , ,u. , nr l where we are also given the name 

dty of Hamadhan, mV ^ u61 ,. Allah. ,h. 

SdoftoWorL ™d bleating on Mtiantnt.d and hie family and 
Lord of the wor , 212 . b) of fa two pages containing the 

his relatives ^ ^ ^ {ej , ^ ^ name 0 f fa seri b e 

colophon is S S rectangles at the top and bottom 

*? d n U '"" y ’,Ke”e“i=^ fiJ^Tdiiood-ebaped Sgrn. feator- 

of the page, theoentern^ ^ ^ ^ 
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For another example o£ the exquisite and detailed work lavished 
upon copies of the Qur'an, we show in Fig. 223 a page from a Qur’an 
of the Mamluk Sultan, Sha*ban (a.d. 1363-1376). It is dated in AJi. 
770 = aj 3.1369. u * 


THE HADITH 

Next to the Qisr’ an in authority for the Muslim world stands the 
great body of tradition known as Hadith."* This word means “news” 
and can relate to a communication or narrative of any land. Here it 
is used for the whole mass of inherited information about the doings 
and sayings of Muhammad and his companions. At first this informa- 
tion was handed down orally, and then later was committed to writ- 
ing in various collections. 

The first of the written collections was made, according to Muslim 
belief, about one hundred years after the time of Muhammad, and 
other compilations were certainly prepared in the next two centuries 
or so. Any given tradition to be complete should contain two parts: 
first, the isnad or "support" which is a list of the persons who have 
handed down the information from one to another; second, the matn 
or test itself. In the earlier compilations the materials were arranged 
according to their transmitters, and such a collection was called a 
musnad or body of "supported” traditions. In the later arrangements 
the traditions were put together according to their content, and a 
collection so ordered was known as musonnaf or “arranged." 

Of the first type of collection the most important example was 
doubtless the Musnad of Ahmed ibn-Hanbal' M who lived in Baghdad 
In the second century of the Muslim era (a.d. 780-855). As edited 
by his son 'Abd Allah, this voluminous work contained nearly thirty 
thousand traditions grouped under the names of seven hundred com- 
panions of the prophet. 

Of the second type, some six collections, all of which arose during 
the third Muslim century, attained the highest recognition. These 
were made by the following authorities: (1) al-Bukhari (d. a.d. 
870); (2) Muslim (d. aj>. 875); (3) Abu Dawud (d. a.d. 8S8); (4) 
al-TirmidM (d. a.d. 892); (5) al-Nasa'i (d. a.d. 915); (6) ibn-Madja 


**' B- M°I«Z, «L, Arabic Palaeography. A Collection of Arabic Tern from (be Flrat 
nT*??) * 1905, tt'irr ^ ,h * 1000 < Pubt “ Ho “ •*>* XVdivfat Library, Cairo. 

«»Th. W. Jgjnbotl In nn. pp 189-194. Alf«d Culttuime. The Tradition, of Idem. 
Ao Introduction to the Study of the Hadith Literature. 1924, cf. A. J. WWnck, A 
KewJboofc cf £ arty Stuhammadan Tradition. 1927 
CokWhcr tans pp-183-190. 
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(d. a.d. 850). Together these works are known as "the six books" 
( al-hutuh al-Sitta ), while the Erst two are singled out for designation 
as sahih or "sound,” meaning that their tradition is utterly faultless. 
The Erst, by al-Bukhari, is the most highly regarded. Itr remarkable 
author is said to have been acquainted with six hundred thousand 
traditions, to have himself memorized more than two hundred thou- 
sand, and to have put more than seven thousand in his book. His 
labors were performed with the utmost piety. His Inspiration came, 
he said, from a dream in which he was driving flies away from Mu- 
hammad. An interpreter explained the flies as falsehoods which had 
gathered around the tradition of the prophet, and it was these which 
he made it his task to dispel. He never put a tradition in his collec- 
tion without first making an ablution and offering a prayer. 

So vast was the total literature of the Hadith that it became desir- 
able also to make synopses and anthologies. Of these we may men- 
tion, foT a single example, the Mishkatu-l-Masabih or The Niche of 
the Lamps by Waliu-l-Din Abu ‘Abd Allah, who flourished in the 
fourteenth century a d. 



4. THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF MUHAMMAD 

The three most important sources for the life of Muhammad are the 
Qur'an, the Hadith, and the Arabic biographies of the prophet.’” 
The nature of the first two has been dealt with in the preceding sec- 
tion; here we may also cite an important example of the last. This 
is the large biographical work of ibn-Sa’d, who died in Baghdad in 
ajj. 845. It is entitled Kitab al-Tabaqat or Book of the Classes, and 
nar rates the lives of Muhammad and of his companions and succes- 
sors down to the author’s own time.’” 


HIS CAREER 


The first definitely fixed date in the life of Muhammad is that of 
his migration from Mecca to Medina which took place in ajj. 622. 
The year of this event, known as the Hijra (Hegira), was taken as 
the first year of the Muslim era (a-h.).” 4 Since tradition regularly 
places the call of Muhammad thirteen years before the Hijra, and 
makes the prophet forty years of age at the time of his call, we may 
suppose that he was bom around a.d. 570. The date of his death 
was ten years after the removal to Medina, or a.d. 632.’“ 

Many legends cluster around the birth of Muhammad, and the 
Qur’an itself contains a passage (lu, 6) In which Jesus is stated to 
have predicted his coming: “Jesus, son of Mary, said: 'O Children 
of Israel, I am Allah’s messenger to you, confirming the Torah 
which was before me, and announcing the good tidings of a mes- 
senger who will come after me, bearing the name Ahmed.’ “ The 
possible basis for this is John 16:7 where in Greek the word for Com- 
forter (jrapoxXTp-os) is very similar to the word for “renowned” (irept- 


1,1 Pfanronuller. Handbuch dtr Islam Li teratur, pp 123-132. 

1,1 E. Mittwoch (non, pp413f. 

1,1 The Hip* Occulted on September 25 bat the in -m reckoned limn the begin- 
ning ot the year which was on July 16. a d. 622, B. Carta de Vaui In n n. pp S02f.; 
Leone Caetanl, Chronographla istamlca ostia tlassunto della itorla di lutti i popoll 
miuulnianl do/Tanno 1 oITaono 922 delta Hlgrob <522-1517 delTEto Votgore), cor- 
rtdoto della bibllografia dl tutle U principal! fonti itampate t monocrine. 1912-, I, p 3. 
Since the Muslim year has only 354 days, it alula ell the while in relation, to the 
Christian year. Thus the New Year of «a 1387 began on November 15, 1947. 

For the life of Muhammad are Tor Andrae, Mohammed, The Men and HU 
FaltK tr. Theophil Menael. 1936, D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Rite of 
l dam ( Hero -1 of the Nations). 3d ed. 1905. William Muir, The Life of Mohammad 
from Original Sources, rev. ed. by T. H. Weir. 1912, M. M. All. Mohammad, the 
Frophet. 1924, C L Khelrallah, Islam and the Arabian Prophet. 1938, A. Sprenger, 
Dot Leben u fld die Lehre da Mohammad nach hither rrSsrtenthed* unhenutaen 
QueHen. 3 volt 1861-65. 
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kXvtSs), the latter being the meaning of the names Ahmed and 
Muhammad. 

It Is fact that Muhammad was a member of the Quralsh tribe In 
Mecca. Ilis father was 'Abdullah and his mother Aminah. The father 
died before the son was bom , and the mother when he was only six. 
He was raised then in the home of his grandfather, 'Abd al-Muttahb, 
who was in charge of giving water from the well Zamzam to pilgrims 
to Mecca. This well, incidentally, was believed to have sprung up 
at the command of Allah to provide water for Ishmael, son of Hagar 
and ancestor of the Arabs. After the grandfather's death two years 
later, Muhammad was kept by his uncle, Abu Talib. Although he 
never became a Muslim, Abu Talib always defended his nephew 
sriongly. At the age of twenty-five Muhammad married Khadijah, 
a wealthy widow of forty years of age. She likewise was always a 
great source of jtrength to him. As be later thought upon Allah’s 
kindness to him in all these regards, as well as in showing him the 
true religion, Muhammad wrote (Surah xan): 

By the morning brightness. 

By the night when it is still, 

thy Lord bath not taken leave of thee, nor despised thee. 

The last is for thee better than the first; 

Assuredly in the end thy Lord will give thee to thy satisfaction. 

Did he not End thee an orphan and give (thee) shelter? 

Did he not find thee erring, and guide (thee)? 

Did he not find thee poor, and enrich (thee)? 

So as for the orphan, be not (thou) overbearing; 

And as for the beggar, scold not; 

And as for the goodness of thy Lord, discourse (of It). 

The vision which came to Muhammad in the fortieth year of his 
life and which marked his call to be a prophet is described as fol- 
lows in the Qur’an (un, 1-12): "By the star when it falls, your com- 
rade has not gone astray, nor has he erred, nor does he speak of 
(his own) inclination. It is nothing but a suggestion suggested, 
taught (him ) by One strong in power, forceful, he stood straight, 
upon the high horizon, then he drew near, and let himself down, till 
he was two bow-lengths off or nearer, and suggested to his servant 
what he suggested. The heart did not falsify what it saw. Do ye 
debate with it as to what it sees?" The "One strong in power" who 
thus appeared to him may have been thought of by Muhammad 
as Allah himself, since this deity is described by the similar epithet 
of “Possessor of Strength" in ti, 58. On the other hand he may have 
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been regarded as an angel, since in another account (lxxxi, I9f.) 
of the same vision the divine visitant is called “a noble messenger, 
powerful, beside him of the throne established." 

For thirteen years Muhammad is said to have preached in Mecca. 
His proclamation of the message of Allah seems not always to have 
involved a complete repudiation of the old “paganism." According 
to a tradition which is hardly likely to have been Invented, Muham- 
mad at one time taught that the three goddesses worshiped at Mecca 
as daughters of Allah were in fact angels to whom requests for in- 
tercession with the one god might properly be addressed. "Have ye 
considered Allat, and al-'Uzza. and the third. Manat, the other 
(goddess)?" Muhammad said, "These are the swans exalted; whose 
intercession is to be hoped for." 1 '* Later this compromise with poly- 
theism was repudiated, the uttering of the teaching attributed to 
the inspiration of Satan, and the oSending words removed from the 
Qur’an.”* 

When Muhammad boldly attacked the ancient Meccan faith and 
called for wonhip of Allah alone, he aroused the strong opposition 
of the Quraish. They called him an "insolent liar” (Surah uv, 25f.) 
and subjected him to some persecution. Certain followers were won, 
however, among whom were the prophet’s own wife Khadijah, his 
cousin ‘Ali, son of Abu Talib, his more distant relative Abu Bakr, 
and ‘Umar, destined to play an important part in the political estab- 
lishment of Islam. Muhammad was also encouraged by the reception 
of further revelations, and by the experience called the "night-jour- 
ney.” As reported in Muslim tradition, the latter was a miraculous 
trip in which the prophet was taken by night from the Kabah at 
Mecca to the Temple at Jerusalem and from there up fnto the Sev- 
enth Heaven. The celestial part of the journey was variously sup- 
posed to have begun at the Wailing Wall or the Sacred Rock in 
Jerusalem, and transportation was provided by Buraq, a winged 
horse with a woman’s head and a peacock’s tail. The Quran makes 
the following reference to this event (xvn, I ) : "Glory be to him who 
journeyed by night with his servant from the Sacred Mosque to the 
Furthest Mosque around which We have bestowed blessing, that 
We might show him some of our signs; verily he is the one who hears 
and sees “ 

In a.d. 620 the two persons who had done most to strengthen and 

“•Surah «n. 19f. Bell, The Qur'an, Translated, tmlh a Critical Be-anoneement of 

the Surah,, o, p 540 n.8. 6 

• M c£ Sunil ns, 5V ua a, p62 nt 
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protect the prophet, Khadijah and Abu Talib, died. In danger of his 
life In Mecca and perceiving opportunity in Medina, Muhammad 
made the fateful “flight” to that city wad. 622. Whereas the single 
tribe of the Quraish, now his avowed enemies, dominated Mecca. 
In Medina the Avs and Khazraj tribes were in strife with one an- 
other and the time seemed ripe for the arrival of a strong leader. 

Taking full advantage of his opportunities, and drawing upon his 
continuing revelations for authorization, the prophet now embarked 
upon a remarkable political and military career. He speedily gained 
the loyalty of the people of Medina save for the three tribes of Jews 
resident there, and all of these, when it became evident that they 
could not be converted, he either drove out or slaughtered. The 
caravans of his old enemies, the Quraish, were raided even in the 
month of truce, and several pitched battles were fought with the 
same foes. Remarkable as it may seem, eight years after he had fled 
from Mecca In danger of his h fe, Muhammad returned to the same 
city as conqueror, and ere he died two years later he was actually 
the master of most of Arabia. Of these campaigns It Is not necessary 
to tell more here. A detailed account may be read in the Kitab al- 
Maghazi or Book of the Wars by al-kVaqidi, an Arab historian who 
lived in Medina in the second century of the Muslim era (d. a.d. 
822)."' 

’ The home of Muhammad in Medina was a natural center for bis 
followers. The story is that when the prophet first rode into Medina 
on his camel, he took the place where the beast stopped as the site 
for his residence. This dwelling place was built of sun-dried mud 
bricks, and had a large open courtyard. After the death of fChadijah, 
Muhammad had married two more wives, the widow Sawdah and 
the child 'A’ishah, and apartments were constructed for them against 
the outer wall of the courtyard at the south end of the east side. As 
the prophet took yet other wives additional places were built for 
them until finally there were nine huts in all. Each house was known 
as a htijroh, and had a curtained door opening into the court. 

The simplicity of these structures is evident from references to 
them in the writings of Ibn Sa'd. This historian quotes the reports of 
men who saw the place within the first century of the Muslim era, 
as follows: “ 'Abd Allah ibn-Yazid relates that he saw the houses in 
which the wives of the Prophet dwelt, at the time when Tfmar ibn- 

l!l tr J Wellbausm. Uuhammei In Mtdtna, Dai til Vakldfi Kttab attitghaxf Hi 
tetkilrtzU » deuacher Wlrdtrgaba 1832 
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*Abd al-'Aziz, governor of Medina [a.ii. c.100], demolished them. 
They were built of unbumt bricks, and had separate apartments with 
partitions of palm-branches, daubed with mud; he counted nine 
houses, each having separate rooms, in the space extending from 
the house of ‘A'ishah to the house of Asma’ daughter of al-Husain. . . . 
A citizen . . . was present . . . when the dispatch of the Caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik ( A.n. 86-88) was read aloud, commanding that these houses 
should be talcen down and the site brought within the area of the 
Mosque, and he never witnessed sorer weeping than there was 
amongst the people that day. One exclaimed: 1 wish, by the Lord! 
that they would leave these houses alone just as they are; then 
would those that spring up hereafter in Medina, and strangers from 
the ends of the earth, come and see what hind of building sufficed 
for the Prophet’s own abode, and the sight thereof would deter men 
from extravagance and pride.’ " m 
Although it was a private residence, the courtyard of Muhammad's 
home was used as a place for prayers and for the conversations of 
the prophet with those who came to see him. There were three doors, 
the principal one, through which visitors came, on the south, and 
one on the west and one on the east, the last being regularly used 
by Muhammad himself. The direction of prayer was at first toward 
the north, that is toward Jerusalem, and the north wall was left 
unbroken. When the Qibla was changed, the south door was walled 
up and the main entrance placed in the north wall. It Is said that the 
companions who joined Muhammad in prayeis complained of the 
heat of the sun in the open courtyard, and so a portico was built 
with palm trunks as columns supporting a roof of palm branches 
covered with mud. From the flat roof Muhammad later had the 
stentorian-voiced Abyssinian, Bilal, utter the summons to prayer. The 
use of the formal call to prayer (adhan) was decided upon by the 
prophet a year or two after coming to Medina as a mark of distinc- 
tion from the Christians who summoned their faithful to church with 
a wooden gong, and from the Jews who employed horns. The dis- 
courses of Muhammad were delivered at first as he leaned casually 
against a palm trunk in the place of prayer. As his prominence in- 
creased and more people came to listen, he had a sort of pulpit con- 
structed of tamarisk wood. This was known as a minbar, and con- 
sisted of three steps on the top one of which the prophet would sit 
to speak. 

*** tr. Muir, T>>» Lift of Mohammad from Original Source », pp 534f 
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The home of Muhammad was also his place of death and burial. 
The prophet died in the arms of his beloved wife 'A'ishah, and when 
the question of the burial place was raised, Abu Bakr recalled that 
Muhammad had once said that a prophet is buried where he passes 
away. He was laid to rest, therefore, in the apartment of 'A’ishah, 
where in their turn both Abu Bakr and ’Umar also at last were 
placed. ’A’ishah herself, however, by her own wish was interred in 
the cemetery of Baql outside the east crn city wall of Medina."* 

HIS RELIGION 

The religion instituted by Muhammad is outlined in terms of five 
duties to be performed and five doctrines to he believed. Since Mu- 
hammad was not a systematic theologian, we may take it that this 
schematization was the work of later theologians. Nevertheless the 
elements of the outline are already present in the Qur’an. 

The $ve practical duties are known as the "pillars of Islam.” 1 " 
These are the following: (1) Recital 0 f the Profession of Faith. The 
profession of faith (xhahada) comprises two conjoined affirmations: 
“I witness that there is no god but Allah and 1 witness that Muham- 
mad is the apostle of Allah." This is virtually a combination of Surah 
jervn, 26: “Allah, there is no god but he"; 1 * 1 and vn, 157: “I am the 
messenger of Allah to you all." 

(2) Recital of Prayers (salat). Traditionally, there are five times 
of prayer every day: dawn, midday, afternoon, sunset, and nightfall. 
The Qur’an simply says (Surah n, 239); “Remember the prayers, 
the middle prayer included, and stand (in worship) to Allah rever- 
ently." The call to payer (adhan), uttered from the minaret (ma- 
dhana) of a mosque by the muezzin (muadhdhin), consists of repe- 
tition of the phrases: "Allah is most great (Allahu aJcbar). I witness 
that there is no god hut Allah. I witness that Muhammad is the 
apostle of Allah. Come to payerl Come to salvation! Allah is most 
great. There is no god but Allah." At the morning call the words, 
“Prayer is better than sleep* are added, usually between the fifth 
and sixth of the foregoing formulas. 1 " Before payers, ablutions must 
be performed in accordance with Surah v, 8: “When ye stand up for 
the prayer, wash your faces and your hands up to the elbows, and 

HI N»bu Abbott, AiAoJi, The Beloved of Mo hammed 1912, pp 69.80.100,215.218. 
in A, J Woosuicb, The ifiuAn Creed. Its Cenesu end Hielorlcal Development. 
1932. p 19 n S, H Laminens, Islam, Belief' ««* Institutions, tr E Denison Ron. 1929, 
pp 50-62 

t" cf. SurWb xxvro. 88 

in Th. W. JujTibcll intisp 133. 
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wipe your heads and your feet up to the ankles.” The verse following 
provides that sand may he used for tins if water is not available. Cer- 
tain postures and prostrations are also prescribed in tradition to ac- 
company the prayers. A complete set of prostrations together with 
the recital of the first Surah and at least two more verses of the 
Qur’an is called a rak'a. 

(3) Almsgiving (zakat). This is inculcated in the Qur’an in pas- 
sages like the following: "They will ask thee (for) what they should 
contribute; say: The good ye have contributed is for parents, rela- 
tives, orphans, the poor, and the follower of the way; whatever good 
ye do Allah knoweth” (Surah n, 211 ); “What ye give for usury that 
it may increase amongst the wealth of the people will gain no in- 
crease with Allah, but what ye give as Zakat desiring the favor of 
Aliah^these are the ones who gam the double” (Surah xxx, 38). 

(4) Fasting (satvm). “O ye who have believed, fasting is pre- 
scribed for you as it was for those before you; mayhap ye will show 
piety," declares the Qur’an (n, 179). As the passage immediately fol- 
lowing specifies, the required fast is that of “the month of Ramadan, 
in which the Qur’an was sent down as guidance for the people.” 
The fast must be kept during every day of this month, but eating and 
drinking are permitted throughout the night "until so much of the 
dawn appears that a white thread may be distinguished from a 
black.” Other fasts are voluntary. 1 *’ 

(5) Pilgrimage to Mecca ( hafj ). “Pilgrimage to the house is due 
to Allah from the people, whoever is able to make his way thither,” 
states the Qur an (in, 91), and more details concerning the observ- 
ance are specified by tradition. 1 ** The practice of pilgrimage was in 
fact very important: necessitating long journeys and meetings with 
pilgrims from other nations, many of whom had at least a smatter- 
ing knowledge of Arabic, it furthered the diffusion of ideas and 
helps to explain the rather uniform appearance of Muslim ait in spite 
of tremendous distances, differences in ethnic stock and national 
heritage. 

The five basic doctrines are listed in a negative statement in Surah 
iv, 135: "Whoever disbelieves in Allah and his angels and his books 
and his messengers and the Vast day, has strayed into error far.” 
Teachings of Muhammad on each of these five points are scattered 
throughout the Qur’an. 

C a Berg toni*. pp. 193-1 99. 

”* A. J. Wmrinck la B n, pp 196-201. 
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(1) AUah. A concise definition of the nature of Allah appears in 
Surah exu, a verse which Muhammad himself is traditionally re- 
ported to have declared equal in value to two-third* of the Qur'an:"* 

Say: Tie is Allah, One, 

Allah, the Eternal, 

He brought not forth, nor hath he been brought forth; 

Co-equal with him there hath never been any one.” 

Slightly longer Is the “verse of the throne" (Surah a, 256), often 
Inscribed in mosques:"* “Allah— there is no god but he, the Living, 
the Eternal; slumber affects him not nor sleep; to him belongs what- 
ever is in the heavens and whatever is in tho earth; who is there 
that will intercede before him except by his permission? He knoweth 
what is before them and what is behind them, and they comprehend 
not anything of his knowledge but what be willeth; his throne ei- 
tendeth over the heavens and the earth, to guard them wearieth 
him not; he is the Exalted, the Mighty." 

All together, it is reckoned that ninety-nine appellations are ap- 
plied to Allah in the Qur'an, and the repebtion of these names is re- 
garded as a matter of merit in accordance with the injunction of 
Surah vu, 179: “To Allah belong the roost beautiful names; so call 
upon him by them."”' 

Many-sided as this multiplicity of names would indicate the char- 
acter of Allah to be, his chief attribute is undoubtedly his unlimited 
power. In line with this, predestination is a dominant doctrine in 
the Qur'an,”* Surah lxxiv, 34 states; “Thus Allah doth send astray 
whom he willeth and guideth whom he willeth”; and Surah m, 139 
declares: It is not given to anyone to die except by permission of 
Allah written and dated.” Hence it is appropriate that Islam, literally 
meaning "submission (to the will of Allah)," is the name of the 
Muhammadan faith, and Muslim, meaning “one who has submitted," 
is the designation of an individual believer. 

(2) Angels. While Muhammad repudiated polytheism, he ac- 
cepted, presumably from pagan, Jewish and Christian influences, be- 
lief in demons and angels. He taught that the demons (Jinn) were 
created by Allah out of fire (Surah xv, 27), and it is stated (Surah 
xlvi, 28; cf . utxn, 1 ) that he once preached to a band of these spirits. 

«*• Ct»m H Turnbull, Tonguet of Fin, A OlbU of Sacred Scrlpturei of the Fagan 
World. 1929, p 403 n 5. 
ibid-, p 395 « 2. 

nr Wherry, A Comprehensive Commentary on tho Qurdn. a, p 242 n ISt. 
ill D. s. Margoliouth. Mohammed ( V.'hat Did They Te»ch>). 1939, pp 35f 
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The angels were regarded as heavenly beings who sing hymns to 
Allah and intercede on behalf of men. The heavens almost split 
asunder from above while the angels give glory with praise of their 
Lord, and ask pardon for those upon the earth” (Surah sm, 3). 

Of the angels the foremost was Gabriel, through whom the revela- 
tions of the Qur an were brought to Muhammad. "Whoever is an 
enemy to Gabriel— verily he hath brought it down upon thy heart 
with the permission of Allah confirming what was before it, and as 
guidance and good tidings to the believers” ( Surah n, 91 ) . The chief 
spirit of evil was called Iblis, the name probably being a corruption 
of the Greek word for Devil (JuffloXos).*** According to Surah n, 
32, the evil character of Iblis dates from his refusal to do homage to 
Adam as commanded by Allah: "We said to the angels: 'Prostrate 
yourselves to Adam’; they prostrated themselves, with the exception 
of Iblis; he refused in his pride and became one of the unbelievers.” 
While from this passage Iblis would seem to have once been one of 
the angels, in another reference (Surah xvm, 48) to the same act of 
rebellion it is explicitly stated that he was one of the jinn. 

(3) Books. In addition to the book of his own revelations, Muham- 
mad makes mention of the Torah (Tawrat) of Moses, 1 *' the Psalms 
(Zabur) of David, 141 and the Gospel (7n;if, from rwjyy«Xtov) of 
Jesus. 14 * All these books were sent down by Allah, the Qur’an of course 
being the last and containing the climactic revelation. "Verily We 
have sent down the Torah containing guidance and light; by it the 
prophets who surrendered themselves 14 * gave judgment. ... In their 
footsteps We caused Jesus, son of Mary, to follow, . . . and We gave 
him the Evangel, containing guidance and light. ... To thee also 
have We #ent down the Book with the truth” (Surah v, 48-52) 144 
(4) Messengers. Muhammad recognized a series of apostles who 
were divinely sent to particular nations or communities, and also 
numerous prophets who bore witness to the divine message. Of the 
prophets perhaps two dozen are named in the Qur’an, and of the 
apostles the following eight: Noah, Lot, Ishmael, Moses, Shu'aib, 
Hud, Salih, and Jesus. Shu'aib is to be identified with Jethro the 
Midianite, while Hud and Salih were messengers to Arab tribes. 14 * 


*» A. J. WemineV Inon, pp,35H. 

*• I. Horovitz In n rv, pp 706f 
41 J. Horovitx In n rv, pp IlfMf. 

•* Cam de Vaux to n n, pp -501-504 m That fa, „ 

44 For the Pialnra*™ Surah xvu. 57: “To David We zave Pralrna 
lu CL R. North, An Our line of Iddm. 1914, pp 76f. 
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Jesus (7sa)'“ fa called the Messiah (Surah m, 40; iv, Jft>) and 
"pure" ( Surah xxx. 19), and it fa stated that "Allah raised him to him- 
self’ (Surah iv, 156). 

(5) The Last Day. Here fa how Muhammad described the day of 
Judgment (Surah Uax, 13-32); 

So when On the trumpet shall be blown a single blast. 

And the earth and the mountains shall be moved, and shattered at a 
single blow, 

Then will happen the thing that fa to happen. 

The heaven snail he rent asunder, for then it will be weal. 

The angels (wjil be) on its borders, and above them eight shall then 
bear the throne of thy Lord. 

That day ye shall be mustered, not one of you concealed; 

Aa for him who fa given his book 11 ’ In his right hand, he will say: 
"Here, read my book, 

Verily 1 thought that 1 should meet my account." 
lie shall be In pleasing life. 

In a Carden lofty. 

With clusters near: 

"Eat and drink with relish, for what ye paid in advance in the days 
gone- by." 

But as for him who fa given his book in his left haDd, he will say: 

"Oh, would that I had not been given my book. 

And had not known my account 

Oh, would that it had been the finish-off! 1 ** 

My wealth has not profited me. 

My authority has gone from me." 

"Take him and bind him. 

Then in the Hot Place roast him. 

Then in a chain of seventy cubits' reach insert him." 

Other passages fill in the details concerning the realms of future 
blessedness and punishment. This is the prospect which awaits 
faithful Muslims: “Lo, the pious are in Gardens and delight, enjoying 
what their Lord hath bestowed upon them, and their Lord hath 
protected them from the punishment of the Hot Place. "Eat and drink 
with relish, for what ye have been doing’ ” ( Surah m, 17-19) . “Upon 
couches set with jewels, on which they recline facing each other, 
while round them circle boys of perpetual youth, with goblets and 
jugs, and a cup of flowing (wine), from which they suffer neither 
headache nor intoxication, and with fruit of their own choice, and 


os the record of the roan's deeds fcf Smh *1 
Lb bad been the end 
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birds flesh, of what they desire; and (maidens [houris]) with dark, 
wide eyes, like pearls treasured— a recompense for what they have 
been doing" (Surah lvi, 15-23). But this is what confronts unbeliev- 
ers: "Verily We have prepared for the wrong-doers a Fire, the awn- 
ings of which have encompassed them, and if they call for aid they 
will be sprinkled with water like molten metal which will broil their 
faces; a bad drink, and a bad place to lie ini’* (Surah rvra, 28). 

As the discussion and clarification of these doctrines proceeded 
through the centuries, detailed and lengthy creeds were formulated. 
Reference to one of these will show how the implications of the 
Muslim faith were set forth. The creed here selected is the so-called 
Fiqh Akbar JI, which probably originated in the first half of the 
tenth century a.d. It consists of twenty-nine Articles, the nature of 
which will be indicated by the following much abbreviated quota- 
tions: 

1. The heart of the confession of the unity of Allah and the true founda- 
tion of faith consist in this obligatory creed: I believe in Allah, his angels, 
his hooks, his apostles, the resurrection after death, the decree of Allah the 
good and the evd thereof, computation of sins, the balance. Paradise and 
Hell; and that all these are real. 

2. Adah the exalted is one, not in the sense of number, but in the sense 
that he has no partner. 

3. The Koran is the speech of Allah. 

4. Allah is thing, not as other things but in the sense of positive existence. 

5. Allah has not created things from a pre-existent thing. 

6. Allah created the creatures free from unbelief and from belief. Allah 
did not compel any of his creatures to be infidels or faithful. He created 
them as individuals, and faith and unbelief are the acts of men. 

7. All acts of obedience are obligatory on account of Allah’s command. 
All acts o! disobedience happen through his knowledge, decision, decree 
and will; not according to bis wish, good pleasure, or command. 

6. All the prophets are exempt from sins, yet stumbling and mistakes 
may happen on their part. 

9. Muhammad is his beloved. He did not serve idols, nor was ho at any 
time a polytheist, even for a single moment And he never committed a 
light or a grave sin, 

10. The most excellent of men after the apostle of Allah is abu Bakr; 
after him, TJmar; after him, TJthmaa; after him, 'All. 

11. We declare no Muslim an infidel on account of any sin. 

1Z The moistening of the shoes is commendable*** 

13. Prayer behind every faithful man, be he of good or of bad be- 
havior, is valid. 

14. We do not say that sins will do no harm to the faithful. 

■••This refer* to sectarian argumenb about foot washing 
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in' an ^ wor ^ °>Ucd with ostentation, its reward is forfeited. 

}"• T?.V i S n * . t "* le r ro P^«*s and the miracles of the saints are a reality. 

IT. Allah will be iccn in the world to come. 

18. Faith consistj In confessing and believing. 

10. We know Allah with adequate knowledge. 

20. The intercession of the prophets is a realty. 

weighing of works in the balance on the day of resurrection is 
a reality. 1 

22. Allah guideth whomsoever he pleaseth, by grace, and he leadeth 
astray whomsoever he pleaseth, by /ustice, 

23. The interrogation of the dead in the tomb by Munkar and Nakir‘ M 
« a reality. 

24. It Is allowable to follow scholars in expressing the qualities of Allah 
in Persian, in all instances except in the case of Allah's hand. 

25. Allah's being near or far Is not to be understood in the sense of a 
shorter or longer distance. The obedient is near to him, without how, and 
the disobedient Is far from him. without how. 

20. The Koran is revealed to the apostle of Allah. The verses are all 
equal In excellence and greatness. 

27. Kasim, Tahir and lbrahun were the sons of the apostle of Allah 
Fatiroah, Bukaiya, Zainab and Vtnm Kidthum were all of them daughters 
of the apostle of Allah. 

28. When a man is uncertain concerning any o! the subtleties of theol- 
ogy, it is his duty to cling for the time being to the orthodox faith, 

29. The report of the ascension is a reality. The descent of Tsa from 
heaven, as well as the other eschatological signs according to the descrip- 
tion thereof in authentic tradition, are a reality that will take place. Allah 
guideth to the straight way whomsoever he willeth 1,1 


MECCA AND MEDINA 

The two cities which were the chief foci of the life and work of 
Muhammad have remained virtually inaccessible to the outside 
world. The prophet himself forbade the visit of unbelievers to Mecca, 
declaring after his taking of that city: "O ye who have believed, the 
polytheists are simply filth, so after this present year they shall not 
approach the Sacred Mosque" (Surah ix, 28); and the interdict has 
generally been held to apply afso to Medina, the sacred burial place 
of the founder of Islam. Known as al-IIaramain, the restricted region 
has been penetrated by a few western visitors from whose reports 
it is possible to gain some conception of Islam’s two most holy sites.” * 
As seen by Eldon Rutter in 1925-1926, Mecca was "a little old ugly 

* i0 These ora two angels 

»« ft WeniTnclc, The ShuDm Creed, pp 18S-I97, 

1 U Samuel M Zwemer in The Moslem World 37 (1947), pp7-lS. 
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Arab town, bare of ornament, but full of fascination.”'” The pilgrim 
road from Jidda leads in toward the heart of the city and connects 
through the narrow Zugag es-Suwag with the Suq es-Saghir. The 
latter is a wadi not infrequently filled with flood water, and at the 
same time a market street and the main thoroughfare leading to 
the Sacred Mosque. 

The Masjid al-Haram, as the Sacred Mosque is called, is sur- 
rounded by a wall with nineteen gates and six minarets. Within the 
wall are colonnades running around the sides of a large open area. 
In the center stands the Kahah, a roughly cubical structure, ap- 
proximately thirty-eight feet long, thirty-one feet wide, and thirty- 
four feet high. The famous Black Stone is embedded in the southeast 
comer of the Kabah, about five feet from the ground. Having in- 
spected it carefully, Richard F. Burton was persuaded that it was 
originally an aerolite."* Other structures in the Haram are the build- 
ing over the well Zamzam, the great pulpit, and two small mosques. 
A general view of the city and the Sacred Mosque is shown in Fig- 
224; a closer view of the Ka*bah itself in Fig. 225. 

As in Mecca, so too in Medina the most sacred shrine stands in 
the heart of the city. This is the Masjid al-Nebi or Prophet’s Mosque, 
which is the home of Muhammad transformed by successive rebuild- 
ings into an actual mosque. This development was natural enough 
in view of the prophet's use of his courtyard as a place of prayer and 
of address, and a strong impetus in the same direction came from 
the fact of his burial there in the apartment ( hujrah ) of 'A’ishah. 
Today the mosque is in the form of a large courtyard, marked out 
with tall minarets at the comers, and surrounded by domed colon- 
nades. In the southeast comer of the mosque there is a rectangular 
enclosure, within which is a five-sided chamber some twenty feet 
in height. Surmounting the chamber is a large green dome. This is 
stffl called the Hujrah, and is supposed to have once been the apart- 
ment of ‘A’ishah. Within the sanctified darkness of this place are 
said to be the three tombs of Muhammad, Abu Bakr and TJmar, 
while one empty place is traditionaDy reserved for Tsa on his second 
coming. Adjacent to the Hujrah is a smaller enclosure containing the 
reputed sepulcher of Fatimah, daughter of Muhammad and Khadi- 


>*• Eldon Rutter, The Holy Ciller of Arabia. 1928. 1, p 121. cf. C Soouclc Hurgronle, 
BOder our JfrUo, mlt lurzm erlauierodtm Tate. 18S9 

RidiMd F. Button, Pe»Kma! NawoUw of s Ttlrnmaet to ablto&inah end Mec- 
ca*. 1907, n. p 169. & 
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jah, and wife of 'All. The Mosque of the Prophet is illustrated ii 
Fig. 220. The large dome in line with the minaret is that above the 
grave of the prophet and his successors.’” 

■■•Rutter. Tha IWy CUle. vf Arabia, n . p2«. £^,£3 

iMlneh- Describing a POgrimaps to SS'dinoh. reformed by I ha Author DUgulxd 
a llohomnunlon. 1831, f]> 1081 : Traugott Mann. Prr Mam 
graphleu rur Wetfgrrchfa nte) 1914. Fig 2 S 
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5. THE ORTHODOX CALIPHS, aj>. 632^61 


As stated in Article 27 of the creed quoted in the preceding section, 
Muhammad had several sons, but none of these survived him. Upon 
his own death, therefore, the leadership of his movement passed in 
turn to a series of four of his closest associates. These were the "most 
excellent of men" named in Article 10 of the same creed, and the 
dates of their rule were as follows: Abu Baler, a.d. 632-834; 'Umar, 
634-644; ‘Uthman, 644-656; 'Ali, 656-661. They bore the tide of 
Caliph ( khalifah )' *• meaning Successor (of Muhammad), and each 
was chosen to office by a sort of informal election upon the death of 
his predecessor. Upon the four, Arab historians bestow the designa- 
tion of orthodox." The first three ruled at Medina, while ‘Ali made 
his capital at Kufa. Within the period of their rule, Syria, Palestine, 
Iraq, Persia and Egypt were all subjugated to Islam. 

Wherever they went the Muslims fiercely maintained their loyalty 
to the teachings of Muhammad, and as he had instructed them con- 
tinued to turn their faces to Mecca in prayer. When they had a 
formal place of prayer it was known as a mosque, the Arabic word 
being masjul, meaning a place of prostration.*** The fundamental 
elements of a mosque were those which we have already seen in 
Muhammad’s home in Medina: a court, a shelter over the worshipers, 
and a pulpit. There too, it will be remembered, the call to prayer was 
uttered from the roof. In the fully developed Arab mosque, a tall 
tower or minaret ( madhana ) provided a vantage point from which 
to give the call to prayer (adhan), while the courtyard not only 
erve as a of neutral zone shielding the inner sanctuary from 
the busy outer world, but also had in its center the fountain where 
ablutions were performed before prayer. The place of prayer proper 
was usually an arcaded or colonnaded rectangle, much wider than 
dlirhfo ee ^ > US vi 35 W f^ qualified to house a congregation which 
during prayer was Lke a body of soldiers, arranged in long rows of 
g movements of the body The di- 

w Sr r^ ^ « marked by a mihrab or niche in the 
? ro S Shi P Crs faced * and away was the 

bSL A S* netl connected with the apse in a Christian 
basffiea, the mihrab was much different in charact£.*** Whereas the 

Sorlrty at Z 19-54 • ^S 1 ' Kennedy. AraMm 
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basilican apse housed lie altar and provided a place for religious 
pictures in the form of mosaics or paintings, the mihreb was left 
Kopiy and usually only decorated with floral, geometric or epi- 
graphlc designs. The ornamentation of the whole mosque was also 
earned out only In decorative script, usually teats from the Qur’an, 
and in tho intricate patterns known os arabesques .' ” Here too the 
abstract character of strictly monotheistic Islam is clearly revealed. 

In the course of time and in the various lands into which Islam 
went, Muslim architecture naturally underwent variation. Some 
mosques were built as tombs, others for the purpose of housing the 
madfttM or religious academy which became so important in Islam. 
In Persia, the modrosa-mosque assumed a distinctive form in that 
there was a large ball or iuian running out from each side of the 
courtyard, which served as a lecture room for one of tho four facul- 
ties in Mushm theology and jurisprudence. Characteristic, too, was 
a lofty dome erected above the mihrab or the founder's tomb. In 
Turkey, Byzantine influence accentuated the importance of the 
dome, and the Turkish mosque was usually an immense centralized 
domed building. 

At the outset, Islamic expansion involved in many cases the con- 
quest of a town in the Christian world. Here the Muslims might sim- 
ply arrange to share in the use of one of the churches which was 
already there, employing some agreed-upon part of it as their own 
place of devotion; or they might take it over outright and convert it 
into a mosque. The marks of this process may still be seen at Hama 
in Syria, for example, where the front of a Christian church of the 
fifth or sixth century is preserved in the west wall of the Croat 

Mosque. 11 * 

In the event of the foundation of a new city it was of course neces- 
sary to arrange a place of worship from the beginning. The first town 
so founded was Basra in Mesopotamia, which was settled to some 
extent in a.d. 635 and permanently occupied from 638 on. At the 
outset the place of prayer here was simply a marked out area, pos- 
sibly enclosed by a fence of reeds. Later it was walled with sun-dried 
bricks and roofed on the Qibla side" with brushwood. Similarly at 
Kufa, founded in Am. 637, the place of prayer was a square area 
surrounded by a ditch, perhaps with a roofed colonnade at the south 
or Qrbla side. In Egypt the new Muslim capital was called al-Fustat 
••■E. Dict. C loubs and WeU del idem. 1Q<1, pp 176-179. 
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(from Latin fossatum= camp) since it was the place where the con- 
queror, 'Anir ibn-aU‘Asi, made his camp.'* 1 A mosque was built by 
‘Amr at the same time that the town was started (a.d, 641/42). It 
was probably built of mud bricks and covered with a roof of palm 
branches and mud supported on palm trunk pillars.’*’ 

Along with Mecca the most holy places of the Muslim world were 
Medina, sanctified by the later life, death and burial of the prophet, 
and Jerusalem, rendered more sacred by the traditional visit of Mu- 
hammad on his “night-journey." The early Caliphs probably inter- 
ested themselves in at least limited building works in all three places. 
In a.d. 638 'Umar went on pilgrimage to Mecca, and finding that 
the Katah had been washed away by a great flood, rebuilt this 
sanctuary, enlarging and walling in the surrounding space. At about 
the same time "Umar also made enlargements in the former residence 
of Muhammad at Medina, which was increasingly in use for the pur- 
poses of a mosque. The same year (a.d. 638) was the date of the 
surrender of Jerusalem to the Muslim forces. There the Temple Area 
had evidently remained in ruins since the time of Titus (a.d. 70). 
It is probable that ‘Umar caused this area to be cleared, and in it 
constructed a relatively simple, timber-roofed mosque. If this is cor- 
rect this is the origin of the Aqsa Mosque at Jerusalem, a structure 
often rebuilt in later centuries.’" ‘Uthman, successor of ‘Umar, is 
known to have carried out further enlargements in the sanctuaries 
at Medina and Mecca. 1 ** 

1,1 "Hil* wulnltie vicinity 0 [ modem C*iro. 

•••OMAi.ppl5.J85S. 

••• It li DM to be confuted with the Dome of tie Bock which wflj be described liter 

••• oma i. pp 1953.31. 
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e. THE UMAYYADS OF DAMASCUS, a.d. 601-750 

*^ e ffw "orthodox” Caliph* there were several great dynasties 
which held sway In the Islamic world. 1 " The Erst of these was estab- 
lished by Mu'awfyab, who had been governor of Syria and a rival of 
All. With his victory, finally accomplished by the murder of ‘All, 
Damascus became the capital of the Muslim empire. lie was able 
to hand down bis authority to his son, and the hereditary principle 
•bus introduced into the succession was influential from then on. 
Himself the jon of Vmayyah, the line which he established was 
known as that of the Vmayyad Caliphs,'** and it endured from 
a.d. 60] to 75Q, in this period the Muslim conquests were extended 
In the east to the Indus Valley and beyond the O.rus River to the 
borders of China, and In the west all the way across North Africa 
and into Spain. 

Of the Umayyad Caliphs the two of most interest for our account 
are ‘Abd al-Maldc (a d. 685-705) and his son al-Walid (ad. 705-715). 
The former was the builder of the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, 
and the latter of the Great Mosque at Damascus. 


THE DOME OP THE SOCK AT JERUSALEM 
The authority of ‘Abd al-Malik was contested during the early part 
of his reign by a rival Caliph, Ibn al-Zubayr of Mecca. According to 
tlic Arabic historian Ya'qub! (a d. 874), the latter made a practice of 
seizing and exploiting Syrian pilgrims to Mecca. Hence ‘Abd al- 
Malik resolved to make the Sacred Rock (as-Sakhra) at Jerusalem, 
rather than Mecca, the place of pilgrimage for his subjects. This 
was the ancient rock which formed the highest point in the Temple 
Area and on which David’s altar probably once stood.’" ft was also 
easily possible to suppose that this was the precise point from which 
Muhammad bad made his miraculous ascent to heaven. So ‘Abd al- 
Malik proceeded as follows, as Ya'qubl relates : 


Then ‘Abd al-Malik forbade the people of Syria to make the pilgrimage 
[to Mecca J; and this by reason that 'Abd Alla h tbn tl-Zubayr was wont to 
seize on them during ihe time of the pilgrimage, and force them to pay 
him allegiance— winch. ‘Abd al-Maldc having knowledge of, forbade the 
people to journey forth to Mecca. But the people murmured thereat, iay- 

i“ Philip K. Hitti. The Arabt, A Short Hlrtory 1946, p 64 

lie For the genealogical lnleirclattonahips of iho Umayyads, ‘Abbastda and F, ti- 
mid.. «« (M cable la P «J 
»•» nr p 1S1. 
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ing, "How dost thou fosbid us to make the pilgrimage to Allah's house, 
seeing that the same is a commandment of Allah upon us?” But the Caliph 
answered them, “Hath not ibn-Shihab al-Zuhii la famous student of tradi- 
tion, d. a.d. 7421 told you how the Apostle of Allah did say: Men *n«H 
joumey to but three Masjlda, al-Uasjid liar am [at Mecca], my Masjid 
[at Medina], and the Masjid oj the If of >/ City [Jerusalem)? So this last 
is now appointed for you in lieu of the Masjid al-Hanun [of Mecca]. And 
this Rock, of which it is reported that upon it the Apostle of Allah set his 
foot when he ascended into heaven, shall be unto you in the place of the 
Kahah." Then ‘Abd al-Malik built above the Sakhra a Dome, and hung it 
around with curtains of brocade, and he instituted door-keepers for the 
same, and the people took the custom of circumambulating the Rock, even 
as they had paced round the Kahah, and the usage continued thus all the 
days of the. dynasty of the Umayyads."' 

The structure which "Abd al-Malik thus erected in Jerusalem was 
not a mosque (masjid) but a shrine ( mashhad ) or “place of witness, 
that is a sanctuary built over a sacred object, in this case the ancient 
Rock. Its proper name is the Dome of the Rock (Kubbel as -Sakhra). 
In its essential structure, a circle of four masonry piers and twelve 
marble columns encloses the great rock and upholds a drum and 
lohy timber dome; surrounding this inner circle is an octagonal 
colonnade and an outer octagonal wall in each face of which are 
five windows; and in the drum above the roof of the octagon are 
sixteen windows. The entire impression is one of extraordinary 
symmetry."* 

The Dome of the Rock is the oldest existing monument of Muslim 
architecture, and one of the oldest known Islamic inscriptions is pre- 
served in the mosaics which run around the octagon. This inscription 
is written in Kufic script and contains verses from the Qur’an. At 
the east end of the south face the inscription contains a dedication 
which begins, "Hath built this dome the servant of Allah,” and ends, 
“In the year two and seventy— Allah accept of him!” The year a.h. 72 
is equivalent to a.d. 691 and falls within the reign of "Abd al-Malik, 
whose name without doubt stood originally in the middle of tbe 
inscription. The name that is there now, however, is that of the "Ab- 
basid Caliph al-Ma’mun (a.d. 813-833), who undertook restorations 
on the Dome of the Rock over a century after its erection. At that 


in l P 43 Stelomo Dov Coitein questions this sccount by Ya’qub! 
ana thinks that the building of the Dome ot |be Rock was motivated primarily by the 
***** » rtrortura Which would nvjl the splendid Christian churches of tbe 
tbne. See jam TO ( 1950), pp 104-103. 
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time he removed the name of 'Abd al-Mahk and inserted his own, 
not, however, remembering to change the date tool 1 ” 

The photograph reproduced in Fig. 227 shows a portion o e n 
terior of this structure, particularly revealing the arrangement ol tti 
columns and piers which support the drum and dome.* 

THE CREAT MOSQUE AT DAMASCUS 
Al-Walid's most notable architectural work was the CreatMoscpie 
at Damascus, a structure which takes rank as per a P* , a f ter 
mous mosque in Islam and the sanctuary of . v k 0 f 

Meec,, Mid,™ ,»d Jenmlem. I» pM « le«t ihe 
its erection was the desire to provide for die Mrsslrrns p ^ ^ 
ship which would rival the churches of the Oursti;™ hi yn ■ TMs 
fact is stated by ihe Ar.bie geo^fhe, J.Muqrfdbsi (*^- «»)» 
the following words: "Now one day I said, spea S , 

brother. O my uncle, verily it was not well of the OLph ri W 
espend so mich of the wealth of the "*'X or for 

Damascus. Had he -pended it 

caravanserais, or in the restoration of , , . , g y , my 

would have been more 50n thou hast not under- 
uncle said to me in answer, O my • ^ prorn pted to a 

standing! Verily al-WatoJ was rig h ^ ^ MUCtr y P that had long 
worthy work- For he JehjM^d be noted herein the beautiful 
been occupied by the enc hantingly fair, and so re- 

churches still belonging to tb , Qumama [the Church of 

nowned for their splendor, even churches of Lydda and 

the Holy Sepulcher at Jj^ms a mosque that should 

Edessa.Sohesoughttobu ^ should ^ and a 

prevent their regarding > these, an 

wonder to the world/ f*’ ^ reina|ns and by notices of ancient 

As made known both by extremely interesting history 

authors, ^\ G - at ,“fL q ^niu"ed somewhat as follows The 
which is probably to b originally the precinct of a 

area which the ™f q ^d°mjupiter Damascene and inscriptionally 
Roman temple, dedicatee* j r ^ ^ of ^ fourt i, century under 
dated in the Gxea t (a o. 37M95) the pagan temple 

the Emperor ™ eod “ tiaa worship- Probably a Christian church 
became a place or 

Fig. 8. m »lso rtr Flgt 83,84 
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of limited size was built within the western part of the entire temple 
enclosure. Because the “head" of John the Baptist was transferred 
here at a later date the church received the name of that personage. 
When the Muslims first took Damascus (a.d. 655) they shared the 
large temple enclosure with the Christians and had their place of 
prayer at one end while the church was at the other. This situation 
is referred to by the Arab historian Ibn Shakir (d. a.d. 1362) when 
he says that the Christians and Muslims “entered by the same door- 
way, which was that of the original temple, placed on the south 
side where is now the great mihrab. Then the Christians turned to 
the west towards their church, and the Muslims to the right to reach 
their mosque." 1 " Finally when al-Walid became Caliph, both be- 
cause of the reason already cited from al-Muqaddasi and because of 
the large increase in the number of Muslims, the entire area was 
taken over, the church tom down, and the whole turned into a 
mosque. Four Roman towers stood at the four comers of the ancient 
temple enclosure, and these were used for minarets or places from 
which the call to prayer ( adhan ) was given." 4 Notable mosaics pro- 
vided the decorations."* 

As described by the Arab travelers, Ibn Jubayr (last quarter of the 
twelfth century) and Ibn Batuta (second quarter of the fourteenth 
century), the Great Mosque at Damascus was a place of much 
splendor. “I entered Damascus on Thursday 9th Ramadan 726 
\ August 9, a.d. ISQftjr writes \bn Batuta, “and lodged at the MaB- 
kile college called ash-Sharabishiya. Damascus surpasses all other 
cities in beauty, and no description, however full, can do justice to 
its charms. Nothing, however, can better the words of Ibn Jubayr 
in describing it. The Cathedral Mosque, known as the Umayyad 
Mosque, is the most magnificent mosque in the world, the finest fn 
construction and noblest in beauty, grace and perfection; it i, match- 
less and unequalled 

Several times destroyed and reconstructed in following centuries, 
a view of this famous mosque Is given in Fig. 228."’ 

While the Umayyad capital was at Damascus, these rulers never 
forgot their Bedouin heritage and lived by preference at camps in 

*** Quoted In crux i, p 135. 


"* Marguerite van Bercbem In ckma i, pp 22 
"* tr. II. A. R Gibb, Ibn Boffuta, Traoelt in t 
end Selected (The Argonaut Series ). 1829, p 61 


2. aja SI (1947), p 194. 
and Africa, 1325-1354, Translated 
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tfw desert. There they constructed various residences and forts, the 
ruins of which still stand. It will suffice to mention two examples of 
those secular sites. 


QUSAYA 'AMRAH 

QusajT ‘Amrah, meaning die “little castle of 'Ararah,“ stands on 
ed S e °f a wadi in the desert east of the northern end of the 
Mttd iea. The site and structure are shown in an air view in Fig. 
229. The building, which is made of limestone block, comprises a 
rectangular audience hall with vaulted roof and apsidal rooms at the 
cod, and a bath with two rooms vaulted and one covered by a dome. 

The most remarkable feature of Qusayr ‘Amrah are the frescoes 
with which its walls and vaults are painted. In an alcove which was 
directly opposite the main entrance and which probably served as a 
throne recess there is a painting of a monarch seated upon a throne 
and resting his feet upon a footstool At the south end of the west 
will of the main room is a painting showing six royal figures. Ac- 
companying superscriptions in Arabic and Greek lead to the identifi- 
cation of these persons with sovereigns of states overcome by the 
l/mayyads, and make probable a date for the building-and its paint- 
ings in the reign of al-Walid. Other subjects among the frescoes In - 
elude figures which symbolize Poesy, History anti Philosophy; scenes 
of the bath, gymnasium, dance and hunt; and a painting, in the 
dome of the bath, of the signs of the Zodiac.’” 


MSHATTA 


Mshatta, located between Qusayr 'Amrah and the Dead Sea, be- 
longs almost certainly to the llmayyad Period and may have been 
built by al-Walid II who reigned but briefiy a.d. 743-744. His death 
would account for the unfinished state in which the work was left. 
The ruins consist of a large waited enclosure strengthened with nu- 
merous half-round towers, inside which are various courts, halls and 
rooms. The entrance is In the center of the south side of the en- 
closure, and here the walls and two half-octagonal towers are deco- 
rated with extremely rich carvings. 

The nature of this decoration may be seen in Fig. 230 where a 
portion of the tower flanking the west side of the entrance is shown. 
The leading motifs are triangles, rosettes and tendrils. Beneath the 


p 284. Ft 47, b. Janssen and S*vlmac. Mission erchtdbelqua rn Arable, 
aux anba da (Jejetr 'Amro. Uariaeh et TSba. 1922, pp 971,111, Ernst 
der Llamlrchen V Slier ( Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft ) , 19 17, p.27. 
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central rosette is a chalice out of which a lion, on the left, and a 
griffin, on the right, are drinking. Another lion sits in the lower right 
comer, and some other animal in the lower left comer. Amidst the 
tendrils around the rosette are a number of birds, and in the rosette 
are leaves and perhaps a sunflower. The upper parts of the carving 
are not completely finished. 1 '* 

17 » C*ma I, PP-397M03. Pt 71. 
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7. THE 'ABBASIDS, AJ>. 750-1258 
I* ■« middle of the efghlli cenWry. Je 

an uncle of Muhammad named al- Abbas, wres Pf the 

Umayyads. At first they ruled over the who e 
creep tion of Spain; after some time. only over the 

lost parts of the western regions and ^ dor 4iian was 
eastern part of the Muslim world. The peri heIr 

the golden age of Islamic dor f The* most famous 

became a city of fabulous wealth and sp -oaeng). 
ruler was tho Caliph Marun al-Rashid (*•»■ ■ , ^ Mongols in 

While Baghdad was completely * built in circular 

M. 1223, « 1,™ hem teeripho™ „dll. Ita 

form, with a surrounding moat an w access from the 

gates placed al equal distances in JLthwest. The distance from 
southwest, southeast, northeast an seventy-five hundred feet, 
one outer gate to the next was sal ov er five and one-half 

so that the total circumference ot U* *7 le d to the 

miles. From each of the gates a main thorny of the Caliph, 

central circle within the city w ' Dome, and beside it the Creat 
called the Colden Cate or the Creeo Berm. 

Mosque. 1 ** 

A treme 

manifest during «•-- Sanskrit. Syriac «uu ~oy 

lation into Arabic of Pm* 1 "■ . of original and notable work in 

and after that by the deve ‘°P omy, geography, mathematics and 
the sciences of mediae. ^ phd«°pby, history. ethics and 

alchemy leading to chemistry, 

literature.” 1 

THE SECTS OF ISLAM 

.. . !tm< also were now fully evident within Islam. 

Major sectarian diviso« (he theologian al-Baghdadi (d. 

According to “ ^mg of 4 work on Muslim schisms and 
ajj. 1037) in the had prop hesied that his followers would 

sects, Muhamma ^ groups, surpassing the sectarian 

form no Jess man ^ Christians: “The tradition has come 

separation °4ough the foUowing chain of authorities: Abu Sahl 
down to US ewtattm. «r. S. Xhuda BJJnh. 1928, pp «*. 

StfV A »«* ««"»• P 
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Bishr ibn-Ahmad ibn-Bashshar al-Isfara’ini, 'Abd Allah ibn-Najiyah, 
Wahb Ibn-Bakiyyah, Khalid ibn-‘Abdal!ah, Muhammad ibn-’Amr, 
Abu Salmah, Abu Hiuairah that the last said, the prophet of Allah 
—peace be unto him— said: The Jews are divided into 71 sects, and 
the Christians are divided into 72 sects, and my people will be di* 
vided into 73 sects.” 11 ’ 

The two chief groups are those of the Sunnites and the Shi'ites. 
The Sunnites constitute the orthodox party in Islam, and numerically 
spealdng are greatly in the majority. The)’ are devoted to the mnnah 
ot “usage" of Muhammad as embodied in the tradition (hadtth)."' 
The Shi'ites comprise the “following" of ‘Ali. This man, it will be 
remembered, was the cousin of Muhammad and husband of the 
prophet’s daughter Fatimah, and was murdered in the midst of the 
stru ggl es by which the Umayyad dynasty was established. ‘Ali was 
rightfully succeeded, the Shi'ites believe, by bis son al-Hasan, then 
by bis other son al-Husayn, and then by nine descendants of the 
latter, one after another. These twelve personages are called Imams 
by the Shi'ites, and regarded as having a divine right of rule. 1 '* The 
last of the twelve, a young man named Muhammad, disappeared, 
they say, in a.d. 878 in the cave of the mosque at Samaria. He is 
thought to be still alive, but “bidden," and it is believed that he will 
eventually reappear as the Mahdi or “divinely guided one” to restore 
the bme religion, conquer the world for Islam and reign in a splendid 
millennium.’” The chief center of the Shi'ites is in Persia,’” although . 
this has not at all times been the case; in the tenth to twelfth cen- 
turies, for example, Egypt under the Fatimids was the foremost 
bhi ite state. 


Of the other sects, most interest attaches to the Sufis. These ore 

w HEM! “• PPM4-U8- 

u - ”■ 

... 5 ° “-{f “1-115. D. S. U«gdk»S, la an, vm, pp 33M40 

in im.jp n, pp.299-308 Ktann n« TaT ^ * low Babaum. Edward G. Brtnvne 

S.M. a • SSrfti ^ <"»■ w MJ-150. Mia. u m .i 

■s enu, Religion M the Twentieth Century. 1948, pp 307-314. 
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the mystics of Islam. Deriving their name from the suf or wool of 
which their white cloaks were made, they have commonly organized 
themselves in brotherhoods and sought by practices of desotion and 
contemplation to achieve union with the divine love Members of 
the orders are often called Dervishes, this word signifying mendi- 
cants and being applicable to ascetic devotees. Philosophically, the 
Sufis attribute reahty to God alone, but teach that through the 
beatific vision the finite soul of man may attain knowledge of the 
divine Unity and be absorbed in it. In the words of Von Cnincbaum, 
“Love is the mood of tlie Sdfl. gnosis his aim. ecstasy his supreme 

^Orthodoxy and mysticism were combined in the teachings of the 
man who was probably the greatest theologian ever to arise s am 
and who lived in the period of which we are now 8 *Pf^ n S- 
was al-Ghazzali,"* who was born at Tus in A-t>. 1038, hvedas 
cl use at Damascus and Jerusalem, taught at Baghdad and Nishapur, 
and died in Tus in 1111. A single quotation ^'suffice ^suggest 
the nature of his thought and writing: “hnow, therefore, that your 
companion who never deserts you at home or abroad when you are 
ostein or when you are awake, whether you are dead or alive, is your 
Master vour Creator and Preserver, and whensoever you 
Lord and Mastc : . y For ^ himself hath said( 

Wt i, contrite with sorrow because of your neglect of 
ever your heart u conmte for God ^ 

"W? “ K ** 

said, lunwi ought to know him you would take him 

if you only ^ f a L a n men for his sake. But as you are unable 

as a companion and fors^ ^ you set aside a certain lime 

to do dm i a « ^ comjnunion with your Creator that you may 

delight yourself in hun and that he may dehver you from evil.— 

° 1 /vmwliMun Hedteord Islam, A Study In Cultural Orientation 

».r Curtav* E. von own ^ p 133 . For th. Sufi. « pp 133-MI In thi. work, 
(An Oriental IiMOtute t pp r 681-6SS. Reynold A. N.cholson, The Myrtle, of 
ind a!» Loul. M W P™ 1 20-17, Arthur J. Ai berry. An Introduction to the Ills- 

Idem 1914. LSL^Abd'ullah Sehrawardy lectures for 1942); D. S Margobouth 
lory of S‘‘P m John P. Brown, The Doroishe* or Oriental Splriluolism. ed. 

H. A. Roee. 19S^- . .j Ghrt’f'h the Mystic, A Study of the Life and Perwnollly of 
Margaret J™ J. et-Choxd U. Together with an Account of HI , Mystical 

AW Jffud Mu (> „t nt, place In the History of Islamic Mysticism. 1944, 

Teaching "T*^A Moslem Sr- 1 *— r '" J « — - *“ — - 
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SAMARRA 

The most impressive extant monuments of the ‘Abbasid Period are 
the ruins of Samarra. This was a city sixty miles up the Tigris River 
from Baghdad to which the eighth ‘Abbasid Caliph, al-Mu tasim 
(a.d. 833-812), transferred the seat of government (836) and which 
re main ed the capital until 892. The reason for the removal was the 
unrest created in Baghdad by al-Mutasim’s introduction of Turkish 
troops for his bodyguard. This action indeed foreshadowed future 
events, inasmuch as other Turks eventually assumed the rule, the 
Seljuqs fromA.n. 1037 and the Ottoman Turks from 1299 on. 1 *" 

At Samarra al-Mu tasim built an enormous palace known as the 
Jausaq al-Khaqani. Of this, the best preserved portion is the Bab al- 
‘ Amnia or Hall of Public Audience, the facade of which, consisting 
of three great arches, still stands to a height of nearly forty feet. 
Other identified parts of the palace include the throne room, harem, 
great esplanade, little and great serdabs treasury, barracks and 
polo ground. As at Qusayr ‘Amrah the walls were adorned with 
paintings, and these include pictures of dancers, hunting scenes, 
animals and birds.'" 

The second successor of al-Mu'tasim, al-Mutawakkil (a.d. 847- 
861), built the Great Mosque of Samarra, as is stated in the following 
words by the geographer al-Yaqubi (a.d. 891): “He [al-Mutawakkil] 
built the Great Mosque at the beginning of al-Haii in » broad space 
beyond the houses and not in contact with the allotments and mar- 
kets. He made it good and spacious and strong. He placed a fountain 
In it, which played without ceasing. He provided access to it by 
means of three great, wide rows coming from the street which leads 
from the Wadi Ibrahim ibn-Riyah. In each row there were shops 
containing all sorts of merchandise and [products of] art and trade. 
The breadth of each row was one hundred black cubits, in order 
that the approach to the mosque should not be too narrow for the 
Caliph, when he visited the mosque on Fridays with his troops and 
followers, cavalry and Infantry. From each row there were alleys 
and passages to the neighboring one, in which were the allotments 
of & number of common people. The dwellings and houses of the 


,M Amoog other And lesser Turkish dynasties which also found establishment ,n 
the one we have already met (p 179) at Chazul In Afghanistan. 

Serdibs. still a feature of houses in southern Mesopotamia, are underground 
rooms used as re tresis from the heat mu n. p 04 nJS. 

>•» DU Aiugrabtmgrn tots Samarra (Forschuneen tor {damlachea Kussst), rrr. Emit 
HcrzfcU. Die UaUrtUn sere Samarra. 1927. 
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people had plenty of space, and the people of the markets and crafts- 
men and artificers had room in their shops and markets, which lay 
In the rows of the Great Mosque. -1 " 

The ruins of the Great Mosque are shown in an aerial view in 
Fig. 231, with the modem walled city of Samarra in the back- 
ground."* As may be clearly seen, the mosque is in the form of an 
immense rectangle with a spiral minaret outside the walls at one 
end. The rectangto is walled with luln-dried bricks, and measures 
about 787 by 512 feet, which makes it the largest mosque in the 
world. The main axis runs from northeast to southwest, almost ex- 
actly in the direction of Mecca. The minaret stands precisely on this 
line outside the northeast wall, and on the same line in the center 
of the southwest wall is a rectangular recess ( mihrab ) marking the 
direction of prayer. The foundations of the twenty-four rows of col- 
umns which divided the mosque into twenty-five aisles and carried 
its roof may still be seen, while In the middle of the open court 
(sahn) are the remains of the famous fountain which al-lVqubf 
said played continuously. 

The most striking feature of all is the minaret, known as the Mai- 
wiya or "spiral.” It is a helicoidal tower, about one hundred and nine- 
ty-five feet high, with a ramp running up around it for five complete 
turns in a counterclockwise direction. This ramp is about seven and 
one-half feet wide and ascends at a constantly increasing angle, 
since otherwise the amount of rise would be reduced as the diameter 
of each turn became smaller. It is almost certainly con-ect to recog- 
nize the influence of the ancient Babylonian ziggurat in the construc- 
tion of this remarkable tower. 

According to Yaqut the cost of the Great Mosque at Samarra was 
a sum equal to nearly two million dollars.”' 

1,1 tr. In enu n, p £54. * M cxma n, PI 63,b. 

C*M* B, p.281 
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8. THE AGHLABIDS (a.d. 800-909), TULUNIDS (a.d. 868-905) 
AND FATIM1DS (a.d. 909-1171) 

Ecypt and North Africa were conquered by the Muslims, it will be 
remembered, in the days of the Orthodox Caliphs and the Umayyads. 
In a.d. 800 Harun al-Rashid appointed Ibrahim ibn al-Agblab gov- 
ernor of what is now Tunisia, and he established a dynasty which 
ruled in relative independence for a little over a century and domi- 
nated most of North Africa and the Middle Mediterranean. 


THE CREAT MOSQUE OF QAYRAWAN 
The capital of the Aghlabids was at al-Qayrawan (Kairouan). This 
town is said to have been built originally, with its mosque, in 
ajj. 674/75 by ‘Uqbah ibn-Nafi 4 , a governor sent out by Mu'awiyah. 
In a.d. 836 the third Aghlabid ruler, Ziyadat-Allah I (817-838), re- 
built the mosque of al-Qayrawan completely. The geographer al- 
Bakri (a.d. 1068) states that Ziyadat-Allah “had all the mosque 
demolished, and even ordered the mihrab to be destroyed. People 
pointed out to him that all his predecessors had abstained from 
touching this part of the edifice, because 'Uqbah ibn-Nafi 4 had con- 
structed it; he persisted in his resolution, not wishing that the new 
building should exhibit the least trace of work that was not his. In 
order to turn him from his intention, one of the builders proposed 
that the old mihrab should be enclosed between two walls, in such a 
way that no part of it was visible from the interior of the mosque. 
This plan was adopted, and down to our time the mosque of Qayra- 
wan has remained just as Ziyadat-Allah left it. The present mihrab, 
as well as all that surrounds it, from top to bottom, is constructed 
of white marble openwork covered with carving. Part of this decora- 
tion consists of inscriptions, the rest forms arabesques of various 
patterns. Bound the mihrab are extremely beautiful columns of mar- 
ble. The two red columns of which we have spoken 1 ** are placed in 
front Df the mihrab, and serve to support the [semi-]dome of which 
they form a part. The mosque contains 414 columns, forming seven- 
teen naves. Its length is 220 cubits, and its width 150. The maqsurah 
was formerly in the interior of the mosque, hut as a result of the 
alterations which Ziyadat-Allah continued to make in this building, 
it is now only a house on the south side of the mosque which has 


*** Al-Balrf bid already told bow the mosque of Uqbah was rebuOt earlier (ajx 
703 > by Hums, end how the litter brought to it from an andent church "the two red 
columns spotted with yellow, of which & beauty is unsurpassed ” 
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ACIILABIDS, TULVNIDS, FAT1UIDS 

its entrance In the Fruit Bazaar. It has a second doorway which 
opens at the side of the pulpit and it is by this one that the Imam 
enters the mosque, after having stopped in the house to await the 
hour of prayer. Ziyadat-AIIah spent 86,000 milhqal for the construc- 
tion of the mosque." 1 " 

While Ziyadat-Allah gave to the Creat Mosque of Qayrawan the 
size and shape which it has today, additional work was done on the 
building by later rulers. Abu Ibrahim Ahmad in ad. 862/63 deco- 
rated the mihrab with marble panels and faience tiles, made a dome 
in front of it. and built a magnificent pulpit; Ibrahim II Ibn-Ahmad 
(a.d. 674-902) constructed a beautifully decorated dome at the end 
of the nave which leads to the mihrab; and al-Mu'izz ibn-Badis, who 
governed the region in the first half of the eleventh century for the 
Fatimid Caliph of Egypt, gave the splendMwooden maqsurah, or 

enclosure for the use of the ruler at prayers.'" 

The photograph in Fig. 232 shows the Creat Mosque from the 
northwest, with to. tnasrlv. rquam minaret to the totgranJ “J 
the dome, above «he laectoary to lie background. Tie central aids 
of the ranctuary Ir pictured to Fig. 233. He rmhrab of Ahmad may 
be leer, to toe well straight sbe.d. It h « re^ «.« .‘s feel w* 
flanked by two orange-red marble Cohrmnr. “ d *“ eiJ 
marble pir.lr, many to openwork. He face of toe aieb be 
rectangular aurf.ee ruriounding It ale adorned will , fuller trier, 
lome to mouochiome aud tome to polychrome, featuring varied 

fl0 ?I toe'dgbt of toe milrab ii He ouubar m pulp* ■ * 
of which i. shown to Fig 2M. Likewise probably emMed by Atoad 
it Is the olden aud moil famuui uimbar to Islam. Constructed lof 

plan, tree wood, it bar the usud ri.hc.re f.tm wtto seventeen 
steps leading up to toe speaker's platfoim. The r.de.ar. adorned 
wito openwork panels of remarkable intrrcaoy „d beauty. Here me 
geometrical pattern, and arabesque, employmg ttee, prne mmer 
Elmetter, acautou, whorls, vine leave, and Himdrer of grape, let 
farther to the right of the mtobar and putridly vmble ,o boft of rar 
photographs is the handsome maqsurah of wood with which the 
mosque was endowed by al-Mu'iaz ibn-Badis. . 

Will, the AgUabids were ruling m North Africa, the Tuluntd 
dynasty mad. itself independent to Egypt. Hi. dynasty was founded 
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by Ahmad ibn-TuIun (a.d. 86S-884), who was sent to Egypt as 
governor and soon made himself independent, and it endured until 
a.d. 905. Al-Fustat was still the capital, and here the Mosque of 'Amr, 
although several times reconstructed, had become too small for the 
increased numbers of Muslims. Ibn-Tulun consequently built a new 
mosque which was completed in a.d. 879. 


THE MOSQUE OF IBN-TULUN 

The Mosque of ibn-Tulun is shown in a general view in Fig. 235. 
The entire area occupied is a square about five hundred and thirty 
feet on the side. Within this area there is first an outer court known 
as a ziyada or extension, which once contained places of ablution and 
subsidiary buildings and which served to separate the mosque proper 
from its secular surroundings. The wall of the mosque proper is 
pierced with doors and pointed-arched windows and crested with 
openwork adornment. In the interior (Fig. 236) the arcades were 
constructed with brick piers rather than columns, and with pointed 
arches. Bands of stucco ornamentation adorn the arches, and open- 
work grilles fill the windows with delicate lacework. Under the ceil- 
ing remains a part of a famous Kufic inscription, carved In solid 
wood, and containing originally about one-fifteenth of the entire 
Qur an. The original minaret of the mosque is believed to have re- 
sembled that of the Creat Mosque of Samaria, which is where ibn- 
Tulim spent his youth, but the present minaret was probably built 
by the Mamluk Sultan Lajin (ad. 1296-1298).* 


The Fatimids concern u 


1 ne *t. They were a Shi'ite dynasty claim- 


ing descent from Fatimah and *Ali through al-Husayn. In a.d. 909 
a leader , of theta named 'Abdullah al-Husayn al-Shfi destroyed the 
•”* *><*“> >0 rale at al-Qayr.wan as the Imam 
ybaydullah al-Mahdi (an. 909-9M). fa AJ; . gffl a 
Jawhar, took Egypt from the Ikhshidids who bad held it briedy, and 
completed the establishment of the Fatimtd empire along the entire 
southern coast of the Mediterranean. At al-Fustat, Jawhar laid out a 
’"IS 1 , 1 ',' °™' d al '3» li > b ( the triumphant) after the 
then I "'' F a triumphant of heayen. Mars ) which was 
““ ‘S*! “""■‘“t' ” d “ thb place, now called Cairo, be- 
came tne Fatinud capital.*" 
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ACULAB1DS, TULVNWS, FATIUtDS 
THE MOSQUE OF AL-AZ1 fAfl 

The first and most famous mosque constructed by the Fatimids 
was that of al-Azhar, built in al-Qahirah by Jawhar in a d. 972. Under 
the Caliph al-'Aziz (ad. 975-978) this mosque became a place of 
teaching as well as prayer, and is today the principal university of 
the Muslim world. The central part of the structure preserves its 
original form, but otherwise much rebuilding has been done. The 
photograph in Fig. 237 shows the fajade of the mosque from the 
court. The various minarets are relatively late, dating from the fif- 
teenth to the eighteenth century."' 

Interestingly enough we possess the very name of al-'Aziz, just 
mentioned as the in3ugurator of the teaching program in the Mosque 
of al-Azhar, inscribed on the beautiful rock-crystal ewer shown in 
Fig. 238. Aside from its historical importance in this regard, the ob- 
ject illustrates a high degree of sloll in the productions of Muslim 
artists of the time.*" 

Another sinking object of the Fatten'd Period, probably of the 
eleventh century, is the great bronze griffin (Fig. 239) which prob- 
ably once stood in sotne royal palace and is now in the Campo Santo 
at Fisa.”* The making of such an image as this was in general 
frowned upon in the Islamic world because It savored of idolatry 
and might carry an implication of disrespect to the sole creative 
power of Allah. It will be noted, however, that the body of the 
griffin is covered with engraved patterns, and that there is a JCufic 
inscription running around the chest and sides. This decoration has 
nothing in common with the nature of the animar and serves rather 
to negate the form of the object. Thus it was shown that the image 
need not be taken for a living being nor an affront in any wise to 
the Creator.'” 


«'toui» H«uf« 
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9. THE UMAYYADS OF CORDOVA, a.p. 756-1031 

When the 'Abbasfds overthrew the Umayyads of Damascus (aj>. 
750) they destroyed all the members of the house they were able 
to seize. One youth named ‘Abd al-Rahman escaped, however, and 
ultimately made his way to Spain. There he was able to establish an 
independent western branch of the Umayyad dynasty which main- 
tained power for two and three-quarters centuries (a.d. 765-1031) 
and was the chief agency through which the influence of Arab cul- 
ture was brought to bear upon the western world. 'Abd al-Rahman I 
and his first successors took only the title of amir, but with the 
eminent ‘Abd al-Rahman 111 (a.d. 912-961) the title of caliph was 
assumed. 

The capital of the dynasty was at Cordova. Just outside the city 
‘Abd al-Rahman I built his palace which he named al-Rusafah after 
the residence of his grandfather Hisham, tenth caliph of Damascus. 
To a solitary palm tree in the garden, said to be the first imported 
from Syria, he addressed these verses: In the midst of Rusafah has 
appeared to us a palm tree in a Western land far from the home of 
palm trees. So I said, this resembles me, for I also live in distant exile 
and separated by a great distance from my children and my family. 
Thou hast grown up in a foreign land and we are both exiled and 
fax from home.”’" 

THE CHEAT MOSQUE OF CORDOVA 
In Am. 788, two years before his death, ‘Abd al-Rahman 1 founded 
the great and famous mosque of Cordova. In its original form, por- 
tions of which can still be detected in the present structure, it seems 
to have consisted of a large court and a sanctuary divided into eleven 
aisles by ten arcades, each containing twelve arches. Antique col- 
umns were used, and in order to gain additional height two tiers of 
arches were employed to support the ceiling. 

At first there was no minaret, but one was added by ‘Abd al-Bah- 
man’s son and successor, Hisham I (a.d. 788-796); and later an 
entirely new minaret was erected by ‘Abd al-Rahman III. This has 
been found to still exist inside the present Campanile. Extensive en- 
largements were also carried out by 'Abd al-Rahman II (a.d. 822- 
852), al-Hakam II (961-976) and Hisham II (976-1009 J.”* 

101 tr. la qua n, p 139. 
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The building was made into a Christian cathedral in a.d. 1236, 
and surs-ives today, still being popularly blown as La Mezquita 
or "the mosque.” It is an enormous rectangle, measuring about 585 
by 410 feet, and comprises an open court and a sanctuary or hall 
of nineteen aisles. The wonderful vistas through the veritable forest 
of columns in the interior are suggested by the photograph in Fig. 
240. 


9). 1921. pplBf,64, Heinrich Chick »nd Emil Diez, Arte del Mam (III 
«rto labor, v). 1932, pp 631 



10. THE MAMLUKS, a.d. 1250-1517 


The high point of Arab expansion was reached in the periods with 
which we have now dealt. If not In exhaustive recital, at least in se- 
lected episodes we have told how the followers of the Arabian 
prophet carried his religion throughout the Middle East and into 
northern Africa and western Europe. The halting of Arab expansion 
and the reducing of Arab power were accomplished by such events 
as the Christian reconquest of Spain in the west, largely carried out 
by the middle of the thirteenth century (Cordova fell in 1236); the 
Crusades in the Near East, launched by the famous speech of Pope 
Urban II in 1095; and the conquest and destruction of Baghdad 
(1258) in the Middle East by Hulagu, grandson of Jenghiz Khan. 

It was the Mamluks who stopped the Mongols from further prog- 
ress westward, drove out of Syria and Egypt the last of the Crusaders, 
and established in the Near East the last and in some respects most 
remarkable of the medieval Arab dynasties. The name Mamluk 
means "possessed" and was the common designation for a slave. 
These rulers were erstwhile slaves who by energetic and ruthless 
endeavor fought their way to leadership. This domination they main- 
tained from the middle of the thirteenth century until 1517 when 
the new non-Arab caliphate of the Ottoman Turks was established.*** 
The capitals of the Mamluks were Cairo and Damascus. The title 
borne by the rulers was Sultan, a designation literally meaning "he 
with authority” (nl-sulton) and first borne officially by the Seljuq 
monarch*.’ 1 * The most famous of the earlier Mamluk Sultans in- 
cluded Baybaxs (ad. 1260-1277), distinguished for his campaigns 
against the Mongols and the Crusaders, Qalawun (1279-1290), spe- 
cially remembered for the great hospital he built in Cairo, and al- 
Nasir (1293-1294, 1293-1303, 1309-1340), also a builder of important 
public works; and of the later Mamluks Qa’it-bay may be singled 
out, whose reign was relatively long (1468-1495) and successful. 

Warlike as the times were, the Mamluk Period was notable for 
its architectural and artistic activity, and Egypt in particular was 
adorned with the finest monuments erected there since the times of 
the Ptolemies and the Pharaohs. Characteristic of the style which 
prevailed in this climactic period of Arab architecture were a cruci- 
form plan and the use of striped masonry as well as of arabesque 
decoration and Kufic lettering. 

■»*hha p671 pp 464,474 
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Tins MOSQUE OF QATT-BAY 

The single structure we select for illustration is the Mosque of 
Qa‘it-bay in Cairo. This remarkable building, a general view of 
which is shown in Fig. 241, was completed in a d. 1474 and com* 
prises not only a mosque proper but also a tomb, a school and a 
fountain. Notable are the fine proportions, the red and white striped 
masonry, the lofty minaret, and the dome decorated with a lacework 
of conventionalized foliage and rosettes. Within there is a corre- 
sponding richness of exquisite ornamentation as may be seen in Fig. 
242, showing the prayer niche and the pulpit.' 11 

Of the superb calligraphic art which was lavished upon copies of 
the Qur'an under the Mamluks we have already given an example 
(Fig. 223). 
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11. the IL-KHANS (A.D. 1256-1335) AND THE TIMURIDS 
(a.d. 1369-1506) 

S ', ™ world bad been overrun by tie Mongol.. 

01 fa Ml o Abbasid Baghdad to Hnlago, grand/on of Jenlhia 
S Tlt-U ^ 1258 " h “ e d '“ dy ‘F 01 ™- ' n “ conqueror took the 
“Si “ J" “S tribe." and fonnded a dynaaty 

which nded all Iran until about 1333. Then, after a brief feudal p/ 

m’osi'iT' T* bett " l ”°™ “ Tamerlane (a.n. 1336- 
1405). Having become king in Samarkand in a.n. 1369. he went forth 
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to give an intimation nfii* • i blue faience remain 

(Fig. 244) is the Cur I vr beauty.* 1 * The second monument 

b W at Samarkand. This 
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It-KIUNS AND T1UURIDS 
PERSIAN PAI.VTI.VC 

Of Muslim architecture, particularly as manifested in imposing 
mosques, and of calligraphy, as devoted to the production of orna- 
mental inscriptions for the mosques and the making of beautiful 
copies of the Qur’an, we have had frequent occasion to speak. Along- 
side these two prime arts of Islam the art of painting also played 
at least a limited role. 

Theologically, this art had long been the object of disapproval, 
for it was held that the painter who depicted the figure of an animal 
or a human being was arrogating to himself something of the creative 
power which belonged alone to Allah. This attitude took form in 
the traditions in such sayings as the following.* 11 

Those who will be most severely punished on the Day of Judgment are 
the murderer of a prophet, one who has been put to death by a prophet, 
one who leads men astray without knowledge, and a maker of images or 
pictures. 

A head will thrust itself out of the fire and will ask. Where are those 
who invented lies against Cod. or have been the enemies of Cod, or have 
made light of Cod? Then men will ask, Who are these three classes of per- 
sons? It will answer. The sorcerer Is be who has Invented lies against Cod; 
the maker of images or pictures Is the enemy of Cod; and he who acts in 
order to be seen of men. Is he that has made light of God. 

While this disapprobation served quite universally to keep painted 
pictures out of the mosques, it did not prevent the art of painting 
from being practiced and enjoyed in a secular way. At certain times 
and in certain countries, particularly among the ruling classes, the 
art asserted itself. Of this we have already encountered examples 
in the frescoes of Qusayr 'Amrah and Samarra. In the realm and era 
of the II-Khans and the Timurids, with which we are now dealing, 
a notable activity unfolded in the production of miniature illustra- 
tions for books. Here, too, in the larger number of eases the books 
illustrated were of a secular nature, being scientific works on plants, 
animals, or medicine; collections of poems, or fables; or treatises 
on history. In the historical works it of course happened not infre- 
quently that persons of religious significance were treated, also 
manuscripts on religious subjects were sometimes illustrated. In 
these cases, however, the representations which might be made of 
Muhammad or other religious leaders remained purely of historical 
significance; they were not intended as objects of devotion. Thus the 
»« Arnold, printing In Jtlnm, p 6, tf. Haw Much, IrinmOc, J98J. pS. 
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ISLAM 

miniatures, interesting as they are to us, were only of ephemeral im- 
portance in Islamic civilization as a whole. 

Turning to this art because of its interest from our historical point 
of view, we find that the painting may best be described as truly 
Persian, but influenced by ‘Abbasid art on tbe one side and eventu- 
ally even mote strongly by Chinese on the other. 

In a.h. 707 = a.d. 1307/08 a fine illustrated copy was made of The 
Chronology of Ancient Nations (al-Athar al-Baqiya), a work which 
was written, it will be remembered, in a.d. 1000 by the scholar al- 
Biruni. From this manuscript we show in Fig. 245 the painting of 
Muhammad preaching his farewell sermon on the occasion of his 
last visit to Mecca. The prophet speaks from upon a m inbar, and 
behind the heads of both himself and his listeners are round halos. 
The style of the painting is still that of the Arab tradition.* ,, 

Another historical work of great importance by a Muslim author 
was the Jami‘ at-Tawarikh or Universal History of Rashid-al-Din 
(ad. c.1247-1318). This historian lived in the city of Tabriz and 
served as prime minister under the Il-Khans, Gh&zan and Oljaitu.* 1 * 
An illustrated manuscript of this book made in a.ii. 714= a.d. 1314 
contains miniatures showing episodes from the Bible and from Bud- 
dhist, Muslim and Chinese history. The picture reproduced In Fig. 
240 shows Muhammad replacing the Black Stone in the Kahah at 
Mecca. The story is that the Kaliah was damaged by a flood and had 
to be rebuilt. When it came to putting the Black Stone back in its 
place a dispute arose as to who should have the honor. Muhammad, 
then about thirty-five years of age, appeared on the scene and was 
chosen for the purpose. In the painting, Muhammad stands in front 
of the Kahah and takes up the Black Stone which four prominent 
citizens of Mecca are presenting to him on a long strip of carpet. 
In other miniatures in the same manuscript, particularly where land- 
scapes are depicted, a definite Chinese influence is to be seen.’ 1 ’ 

Under the favorite son and successor of Timur, Shah Rukh 
(ad. 1404-1447), the Timurid capital was established at Herat in 
Khorasan. Like his father, Shah Rukh was a patron of the arts, and 
so too was his son, Baysunqur Mirza (ad. 1397-1433). The last 
named is said to have employed forty calligraphers and painters in 
his library, and presumably the staff in his fathers establishment was 


Arnold, Painting in J«I am, pp 95f ; eas t p 302. 
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even larger. With such royal encouragement the school of Herat 
became the foremost center of Persian painting, and with the ex- 
perience gained from earlier developments this art now attained its 
classical form. 

A work devoted entirely to religious subject matter provides some 
I “*® “nest examples of the art. This Is a manuscript of an Apoca- 
typse of Muhammad called the Miraj Namah, which is wholly oe- 
cupied with a detailed account of the famous "night-journey” of the 
Trophet through the realms of heaven and hell. The book was copied 
in Uighur ( Eastern Turk ! ) script at Herat by a certain Malik Bakhshi 
w A.H. 840 — a,d. 1436, that is under Shah Rukh. From the very beauti- 
ful miniature paintings with which the manuscript is adorned we 
reproduce fn Fig. 247 the picture of Muhammad’s visit to paradise. 

In accordance with tradition the prophet rides upon the wonderful 
steed Buraq, and Is guided by the archangel Gabriel. Both Muham- 
mad and Gabriel have halos of flame. Paradise is shown as a wonder- 
ful garden, and since the day is Friday, the Islamic holiday, the 
houris are out traveling, visiting and exchanging gifts of flowers,*” 
Continuing to the end of the Timurld Period, the last of the Tiam- 
rids was Sultan Husayn Bayqara who came to the throne in Herat 
in a.d. 1466 and died in 1506. His minister was Mir 'Ali Shir Nawa’i 
(a.d. 1440-1501), himself a talented writer and a patron of men of 
fetters and art.” 1 From an illustrated manuscript, dated A h. S90 = 

A.d. 24S5, containing a work by Nawa’i entitled Nazm al-Jawahir, we 
reproduce the miniature in Fig. 248. In this we see Muhammad, 
distinguished by a flame-halo, seated in front of the mihrab of a 
mosque. The mihrab and surrounding wall are shown decorated with 
tiles colored in green and blue, above is a green dome, and at one 
side an ornate min bar. Thus appeared, no doubt, some mosque in 
Herat or Samarkand with which the painter was familiar, although 
in the scene the prophet was of course supposed to be in Medina. 

In front of Muhammad is a brazier from which flames arise vigor- 
ously. Cathered around are a number of the companions of the 
prophet Seated by the brazier writing at Muhammad's dictation Is 
a secretary, possibly Zayd ibn-Thabit- The man standing at the left 
is identified by bis black face as Bilal, the Abyssinian whom Mu- 
hammad chose on account of his stentorian voice to be the first 


I* 4 Basil Cray l» Fenian Forming, From Sfintatvr 
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muezzin.”’ The standing figure at the right is 'All, with his famous 
two-pointed sword.”' 

Among those who enjoyed the patronage of Husayn Bayqara and 
Mir 'Ali Shir Nawa’i was Kamal al-Din Bihzad, considered the great- 
est of all Persian painters.”* Bom at Herat about a.p. 1440, he stud- 
ied under a certain Pir Saiyid Ahmad of Tabriz, worked at Herat 
throughout the entire reign of Husayn Bayqara, and continued after- 
ward to labor at Tabriz. A contemporary historian, Khwandamir, 
wrote in his Habib as-Siyar ( a.d. c. 1523 ) concerning Bihzad: “He sets 
before us marvelous forms and rarities of art; his draftsmanship 
which is like the brush of Mani”* has caused the memorials of all the 
painters of the world to be obliterated, and his fingers endowed with 
miraculous qualities have wiped out the pictures of all the artists 
among the sons of Adam. A hair of his brush, by its mastery, has 
given life to the lifeless form. My revered master attained to his pres- 
ent eminence through the blessing of the patronage and of the kind 
favor of the Amir Nizam al-Din 'Ali Shir, and His Majesty the Khan 
showed him much favor and Vdndness; and at the present time too 
this marvel of the age, whose belief is pure, is regarded with benevo- 
lence by the kings of the world and is encompassed by the boundless 
consideration of the rulers of Islam. Without doubt thus will it be 
for ever."”* 

Famous as he was, Bihzad had many admirers and imitators and 
the identification of his own originals is not always positive. The pic- 
ture we choose for illustration (Fig. 249) is certainly in his style, 
however, and may safely be attributed to either Bihzad or his school 
and dated around ajj, 1500. It shows a band of dancing dervishes, 
sunounded by musicians and spectators. Outstanding features are 


. - Hng in Irlam, p97. 
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the delicacy of execution, gracefulness of the figures, liveliness of the 
motion, beauty of the landscape, and, in the original, effectiveness of 
the combination of the colors, pink, vermilion, dark red, brick red, 
and various shades of yellow, green and blue.”' 

With the adding of painting to calligraphy and mosque architec- 
ture the most typical expressions of Islamic art have now come ore 
our view, and this chapter must be closed. Concerning Islam ta India, 
further information will be given in the beginning of the following 
chapter.* 0 



INDIA IN UVSUU PERIOD 

The dynasty of Qutb-ud-dm and lib successor! held sway Jn Delhi 
or somosisty years and (hen gave way to the house of Balban 
leant Af!er ca me the dynasty of tlie Khaljis (ax, 
i-jy-1320), whose ling 'Ala-ud-din (ax. 1290-1310) subjected Go- 
Pf?‘ ““ “*« Deccan to Islam. Then the Tughluqs reigned (a.d. 1320- 
and their king Firuz (a.d. 135M3SS) founded Firuzabad or 
ew Delhi just south of Old DelliJ, built four other towns and, it 
said, constructed or restored four mosques, thirty palaces, two 
hundred caravanserais, five reservoirs, five hospitals, one hundred 
tombs, ten baths, ten monumental pillars and one hundred bridges.* 
In a.d. 1393 Timur (p.530) invaded India and jaded Delhi, and 
when Khlzr Khan (a.d. 1414-1421), reputed descendant of the 
prophet Muhammad, established the new Styyid dynasty (a.d. 1414- 
1451) at Delhi it was in a position as viceroy to Shah Bulch (p.532), 
Timur's successor. The Sayyid* In turn were displaced by the Lodi 
dynasty (a.d. 1451-1520), which was founded by Buhlul, an Afghan 
of the tribe of Lodi. Buhlul ruled from a.d. 1451 to 1489, and fought 
numerous battles, not always successful, on behalf of the supremacy 
of Delhi. He was succeeded by his son Sdcandar (ax. 1489-1517), 
who was the most powerful of the three kings of this house Silcandar 
campaigned victoriously and administered his enlarged realms vig- 
orously. In connection with a movement against the district of 
Gwalior he transferred his capital from Delhi to Agra, a city which 
attained much importance under the later Mughal ( = Mogul) em- 
perors. He was under the strong influence of the theologians of Is- 
lam, and displayed his Intolerance by the wholesale destruction of 
Indian temples. Another example of this attitude appeared during a 
four-year stay in Sambhal, beginning in ad. 1499. It was reported 
that a Brahman of Bengal had publicly maintained that the Muslim 
and Hindu faiths were both true and were but different paths to 
God. Silcandar had the Brahman brought to his court, and likewise 
summoned thither Islamic theologians from various parts of his 
kingdom. Consideration was given to the question of whether it was 
permissible to preach religious peace as the Brahman had been do- 
ing, and the Muslim doctors proposed the following decision. Since 
the Brahman had admitted the truth of Islam, let him accept it or 
be put to death. Silcandar agreed with this conclusion, and when 
the Brahman refused to change his faith the ling caused him to be 
executed.' 



SIKHISM 

THE MUGHAL EMPIRE, aj>. 1328-1857 


The last of the Lodi kings was Ibrahim who, after a reign of nine 
years (a.d. 1517*1528), was slain on the battlefield of Panipat by an 
invader from Kabul named Babur. Babur was the last of the Timu- 
rids, being the fifth in descent from the founder of that dynasty, and 
he attained his own greatest ambition when after the defeat of 
Ibrahim he entered Delhi and on April 27, 1526, was acclaimed in 
the Grand Mosque as Emperor of Hindustan. Thus was founded the 
mighty Mughal (from Mongol) Empire of Delhi which endured un- 
til a.d. 1857. 

Babur (d. a.d. 1530) was a strong Muslim, and in the year of his 
victory erected at least two mosques which still survive, the Kabuli 
Bagh at Panipat and the Jami* Masjid at Sambhah* Neither is of 
special architectural significance, and indeed Babur did not have 
any very high opinion of the abilities or achievements of his new 
subjects in general. He wrote in bis Memoirs: “Hindustan is a coun- 
try that has few pleasures to recommend it. The people are not hand- 
some. They have no idea of the charms of friendly society, of frankly 
miring together, or of familiar intercourse. They have no genius, no 
comprehension of mind, no politeness of manner, no kindness or 
fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical invention in planning or 
executing their handicraft works, no skill or knowledge in design 
or architecture-, they have no horses, no good flesh, no grapes or 
muskmelons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no good food 
or bread in their bazaars, no baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, 
not a candlestick.’*’ 

The eldest son and successor of Babur was Humayun, who came 
to the throne in a.d. 1530 and died by accident in 1556. His reign 
was not distinguished and he was even driven into exile for a 
time while Shir Shah, a rebel Afghan of Bengal, ruled Hindustan 
(a.d 1538-1545). Shir Shah was a man of culture and a great builder, 
however, and his splendid island mausoleum at Sasaram is still in 
existence.* Humayun’s own tomb, a beautiful structure yet standing 
at Delhi, was erected by his widow some eight years after his death, 
when Akbar had fully reestablished Mughal authority throughout 
the country. 


twf. Emperor «} IHndwtan. WnHen by Himself, in (L ChagWot TC,,ll 
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Akbar* was the son of I luma vain, bom while the latter was in exile, 
but himself destined to become the greatest of all the Mughal em- 
perors. During his reign of nearly fifty years ( a.d. 1556-1605), Akbar 
brought under his own sway more of India than had ever before 
been ruled by one man, and in the administration of this vast realm 
displayed much wisdom and inaugurated important financial and 
military reforms. In religion he was a mystic, and while originally a 
strict and orthodox Muslim he gradually departed from this belief 
and proclaimed a doctrine of universal tolerance (si^h-i-kuH)- In his 
new city of Fatehpur Sikri, Akbar erected a Hall of Worship {'Iba- 
dat-Khana) in which not only Muslims but also Hindus, Jains, Zoro- 
astrians and Christians were invited to participate in religious dis- 
cussions. From his studies in the various religions the emperor at 
last evolved a composite creed and code of rites on the basis o 
which he believed all of his subjects could be united in a common 
faith. The teaching was monotheistic with a tinge of pantheism, an 
^ practice of the cult included the public worship of the sun and 
the veneration of fire and lights. Known as the Din-i-I ahi or Dtvme 
Faith, the new religion was seriously promulgated with Akbar as 
bead, but it never attracted more than a few thousand adherents ana 
it ceased to exist after the death of the emperor.” The raUier beauti- 
ful mausoleum of this remarkable ruler was completed by tus son, 
Jahangir, and still stands at Sikandra about five miles from Agra. 
The entrance gateway of the tomb, with Its fine- inlaid stonew , 
is shown in Fig. 252." , , , 

Jahangir, son of Akbar, became the next of the Mugh * 
(An. 1605-1627). Soon after his accession, he faced a revolt by jus 
own son, Khusrau, but crushed this successfully. After s own > 
another son, Shah Jahan, succeeded him upon the throne, a g 
not without a struggle against other contenders. Under die 
Shah Jahan (a.d. 1628-1658) the Mughal empire 2«aioediO 
est magnificence and Mughal architecture achieved i s g , 
Buildings of surpassing beauty were erected by the^hah dujughout 
the land. Of these vve may recall the imposing Jami asji . , (e ’ 
India’s largest and most eminent mosque; and the peer 
marble Taj Mahal at Agra (Fig. 253), the mausoleum of 
i-Mahal, the emperor’s favorite wife, and at last his own 
* Vincent A. Smith, Akbar. The Great Mogul 1S-I2-1S0S 2d ei 1919 



2. THE SIKH SCHIFTUHES 


A* w* : proceed now to speak of SiWifsm Itself, it will be helpful to 

scribe at the outset the scriptures recognized In this religion. 

THE ADI CRANTH 

The literary collection which has the place of chief authority is 
called the Cranth, the Cranth Sahib, or the Adi Cranth." The San- 
skrit word grantha means “book," "treatise" or 'written code," and 
thus the title of this collection is simply the Book, the Lordly Bool, 
cc the First Book. For the most part its contents are composed in 
Hindi or Hindustani and written in the Curmuihf script of the Pun- 
jab. All together ft is a very extensive compilation, comprising not 
less than 3,334 hymns with 15.575 verses, and it serves the Sikhs as 
a hytnnbook, a prayer book and a hook of doctrinal theology. A cus- 
todian, reader or expounder of the Granth is known as a g ranthi. 

The collectingof the materials of the Adi Granth was done largely 
by Arjun, the fifth Cum or Teacher of the Sikh religion who was head 
of the faith from a.d. 1581 to 1600. He is said to Ji3ve felt the need 
of recording the exact words of his predecessors and specially of 
Ctirti Nanak, the founder of the religion, in order to have a source 
of authoritative guidance for his disciples. For the purpose of doing 
this work he took up his abode in « secluded and pleasant place at 
Amritsar. There, with the assistance of numerous followers and 
helpers, he gathered materials for the compilation and also composed 
hymns of his own. When all the texts suitable for inclusion bad been 
determined, Guru Arjun sat in bis tent and dictated them to a sen be 
named Bhai Cur Das who wrote them out in Cunnukhi. After much 
labor the volume was completed in a.d. 1604, and Ai}un wrote these 
words in conclusion: 

Three things have been put into the vessel jibe Granth]— truth, patience, 
and meditation. 

The ambrosial name of God the support of all hath also been put 
therein. 

He who eateth and enjoyeth it shah be saved. 

This provision should never be abandoned, ever clasp it ta your hearts, 
ii En»rt Tnunpp. The AO Cmnih, or the Holy Scripture, of Iho $ Iktu, T 'uncial erf 
from the Original ConmiUa, Hth Introductory Euoyr. 1877; WiolfnuU. Ceichichle 
dor tnduchm Littrratur. nt, p 587. Von C!»«n«pp, Die Lllerotvren Inrflent eon Hirer, 
Anf/lngen ill eur Cegenuxirt. pSOd. 
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While the Cranth compiled by Gum Arjun contained tie bulk of 

‘ r fo0 ”t "a lhal ' vmk ' additions were made 

after his tone. It was a thud edition which was produced by the last 

o Cohtad 1 ? S° , S ' n S l ', (iD 1675-1708). In this, some vetses 
In i°f 8h “ d . smn \° f h<s father ' Te s Buloidur, were added, 
th,” w «“ Adi Granth contained materiak Iron, 

W .TT' F ^' ie " r" C h >™‘ rf «» Guros &»■” Nanak 

Wd ,h T ' S Bahad ” a ” d Gobind Singh as well, 

’“"i: ™“* «*k* were composed by various Bha- 

Bhaeats Sw ' v “ la” Nanak. He names of these ' 
Kts- .djuittScations when particulars arc known: 

vato, bv'™t, a- 31 - **“ “ have b «” a J“ « ™lti- 

y te and a disciple of Ramananda; (4) Shaikh Farid a 
famous Muslim saint who died * n loan /e\ , \V an “ lKn ^arid, a 

. , “ «» wote the Gitagovinda; (6) Kabir a later dis 

T1K <7) , N “' 

Hindu Idolatry, (8) Parmanand^oT t “ P J hl °“ ' £mm 

(13) Sainu, a court barb£ «?£?„? “?^ mporar y ^ Namdev; 

Das, a Brahman bom in ad ° f Ra ~ da; < 14 > Sur 

BtoSo', profastoSl b”'i'°™'e ef ’ U “ G ™ ^ 

tunes of the Gums they praised, and P resuma % lived in the 
(2) Bhika; (3) DasW^n !r and * eir nan >es were: (l)Bhalhau; 
Jalap: w *St <?> H f (6) Jalan; (7) 

Mathura; (13) Na i; <“> ^f“r; <«) Kir«u; (12) 

■"ft ”* s, “ «■ =™. s«r,a we,^. 

IT. S* At, Graath, rcrrO-r,. In-ul.S,, 71, SUS mttcOm. V7 
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StKM SCRIPTURES 

JO* " *}* ortIc r of arrangement is concerned, the Granth is di- 
,, 1 , cc P 31 ^- The first part fs composed of four portions 

, ,_,, en ^ e ^ ‘ 0T devotional purposes. These are: (1) the Japji, an 
uetory hook of praise, composed by Nanak, and used In morn- 
ing worship; ( 2 ) the So-daro; (3) the So-purkhu; (4) the So-hda; 
e ast three comprising hymns for use as evening prayers, extracted 
eny from the Rags which will be mentioned next. 

Tne second part of the Granth is the main body of the work, and 
made up of a large number of hymns arranged In thirty-one 
iags according to the musical measures in which they are sung. 
The names of these Rags are: (1) SM; (2) Majh; (3) Cauri, (4) 
"**» (5) Cufrl; (6) Dcvgandhari, (7) Bihagra; (8) Vadhansu; (9) 
Sorathi; (10) Dhanasari, (11) Jaitsiri; (12) Todi, (13) Bairari, (14) 
Tilang; (15) Suhi; (10) Bilavalu; (17) Caud. (18) Ramkali; (19) 
Natnaraln, (20) Maligaura; (21) Mans; (22) Tukhari; (23) Kedara; 
(24) Bhairau; (25) Basantu; (28) Sarang; (27) Malar, (28) Ka- 
nara; (29) Kalian; (30) Prabhata; (31) Jai/avanti. Of them all, the 
first four are the most extensive and contain the most important 
materials. 

The third part of the work serves as conclusion of the whole and 
is called the Bhog Here there are many verses or Shies by various 
ones of the Gurus, Bhagats and Bhatts. Throughout the entire work 
there is much repetition and the leading ideas appear again and 
again in almost endless variations 11 


THE GRANTH OF THE TENTH CUR V 
The tenth recognized great teacher of the Sikh religion was Guru 
Cobind Singh who exercised authority as head of the church from 
a.d. 1675 to 1708. As we have already noted, at least a small amount 
of his writing was incorporated in the Adi Granth. All together his 
literary work was very extensive, however, and in the year 1734 his 
compositions and translations, as well as those of bards associated 
with him, were brought together in a large compilation. This was done 
in Amritsar by Bhai Man! Singh, and the work became known as the 
Daswan Padshah ka Granth or Granth of the Tenth King, referring 
to the Curu. It has considerable authority among the Sikhs but cer- 
tainly much less than that of the Adi C ranth. 

Its contents include the japji or psalms of praise; the Akal Ustat 
or praise of the creator; the Vachitar Natak or wonderful drama, 

14 Tmmpp, The AJ/ Grenth, pp cxi-cxxL 
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With an account of Guru Gobind Singh's life and battles, and with 
hymns in praise of Durga, the goddess of war; the Cyan Parbodh 
or awakening of knowledge, giving tales of twenty-four Hindu in- 
a ons o deity; the Hazare shabd, quatrains praising God and 
condemning idolatry; the Shastar Nam Mala, listing weapons used 
t that time, with special reference to divine attributesf the Tria 
XT ; tTr muStTatin g qualities of women; the Zafarnama, 

“* Gura t0 Auran S zib; some additional metrical nar- 

THE JANAMSADIIS 

the”stthtri° 'l fl “ Ad i “ d li ' ! G ™ th of th » Tenth Cum 
i : l ^ which they attach 

TheL Se H, ” ln °™ " tb e J*”»nwaU,is or Birth Stories. 
Starter* '?'* t**™'™ ° f “« »' C “™ Nanak, 
Sndm taTh? ‘f d “ li ' In Useae are highly 

ESWmSSSw “m 11 ' la,er He more ot the utiraeu- 

with th? life ot Nanak rel ™> to the Janarasakhis when we deal 


■'MtcauUffe, Tht St* A BeUglon, v. pp 260 - 331 . h i D , 

-IT" 


pm 


vi, p 390. 
air Gegenwart, 
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3. THE FORERUNNERS OF NANAK 

^riscfcarffoni the Inclusion of writings of so many different authors 
I 5 ” t diat the Sikh religion originated out of the work 
o more than a single teacher. While Gum Nanak ranks properly 
i® founder of the faith, he was preceded by other leaders whose 
wch/ngs were enough in harmony with his own to be adjudged 
worthy of a place in the Sikh Bible. Of these forerunners two were 
outstanding importance, Ramananda and Kabir. 

JXAVJ 4NANDA 

Ramananda probably lived in the end of the fourteenth and the 
K l * 1C century. He was originally a follower of 

d>e teachings of Ramanuja, an eleventh century Hindu who was 
devoted to the worship of Vishnu under the form of Narayan, and 
of Lakshmi, and who inculcated eitreme strictness in culinary mat- 
ters. Ramananda wandered widely Uiroughout India and visited Be- 
nares where he came in contact with Muslims. He gradually changed 
his theological views and founded a sect which worshiped Rama 
an d Sita, and relaxed the strict culinary rules of Ramanuja He ad- 
mitted disciples of all castes to this group, and taught that all its 
members might eat and drink together regardless of birth. 

In the hymn of Ramananda found in the Adi Granth, he declines 
an invitation to attend a religious service of Vishnu and tells how 
he has learned to recognize the universal Cod wbo may be found 
everywhere. 

Whither shall I go, Sir? r am happy at home. 

My heart will not go with me, Jt hath become a cripple 
One day I did have an inclination to go, 

I ground sandal, took distilled aloe wood and many perfumes. 

And was proceeding to worship Cod in a tempfe. 

When my spiritual guide showed me Cod in my heart. 

Wherever 1 go I .find only water or stones " 

But Thou, O Cod, art equally contained in everything. 

The Vedas and the Puranas ali have I seen and searched 
Co thou thither, if God be not here. 

O true guru, I am a sacrifice unto thee 

Who hast cut away all my perplenties and doubts. 

Bamanands Lord is the ail pervading Cod, 

The guru’s word cutteth away millions of sms n 

it 1 e rivers ©f or tdoh 

» MauuUSe. The Sikh n.iigtofi, w, pp 105f 
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f d 5' a f were Dhanna the cultivator, 

of *1,7 1 llio katlcnvorkor, and Sainu the barber, all 

lt°"f r KP r" ,ed by h >™ ! fa «» Adi CranH. Tie r^d, 
3 P a "“ S lr “ d ”“ »t *e appeal of Rama- 


”££ “ r! 4 ' 0 -, 1518 - ™ alao a disciple of 

was bom of a SZ§ V®* le S endai y account of his life," he 
on a lake called Lah^r “I? Ieft ° n a bIossomi ng water lily 
Niru found the child th 3 ° Benares ' A ^ fuslim weaver named 
^da namefor ^h *** him t0 his home - 1“ order to 

or Muslim judge and * kt * foster P arents summoned a Kazi 
word hHr.'r^fw Td ™ e ^ 

tire names of aim, a”. f"P ,0 y ed m He Qnr an as one of 

bestowed upon He' fblld U ' “ d "his name was aeccrdingly 

torS g K HwSu“eE iome he ™ ^ -H** 

versed noS^fSl V ,! , B '”"'\“» d <■ *u' d to have rim- 
after a time be teamed M. “*? ' ,i,h H “ du '«“*«*. Then 

tinned to work a, a Jaie, S'd”! IU,n ““’ dl ' "Tale he ren- 
nets to men and eveTCieh, m 1 ™“ uaI d "* rf 
Sikandar Lodi when ♦»,„ 1 m ces s™* 33 curing the Emperor 

Benares. ^KahhS^e " * fever a ** *» 

Muslims and Hindus are <n,n f 1 saint, and upon his death the 

of his remains. Pposed to have contended for possession 

karate religions. 

Bama, or the True Name or the T** ^ 006 God wbom be called 
formalism in religion and I, a T™ 6 Guru - IIe was opposed to all 
pilgrimages futile TheishV a d ^ P 131 ,dcdatr )' was false and 

«h. Hindu eJSSS^T* 1 ">*?* i" hit helifs. h , retau,ed 
SoinHuenH^ H,*„VTJ ?“* !'*“” l !?ati<>n. 
followers, known as the KabirJ^ ^ abl Lj bat be S «U has some 650,000 
his teachings, called the j ‘ cherish a book containing 

°f H» h,mS “tS S’ h.vo already seen. Chef 

the tests ascribed to Kabir Prnf di Granth of the Sikhs. From 

among other, Ho foUowLru « ^ A ' c, ‘" has selected 

a," «— u 5 „rZ *"* *' #* »f h« ..aching,: 
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FORERUNNERS OP NANAK 

Cod Is one; there Is no second The One Is everywhere. 

Search In thy heart, there Is Ills abode. 

0 men and women, seek the sanctuary of the One. 

He pervadcth thy body and the universe as well. ■ • • 

Sacrifice, the rosary, pilgrimage, fasting and alms are cloaks of false- 

,o tnnny cm—I « »h.t ...» » 
and to Moslems to pray at the mosque? 

Some pride themselves on the practice of yoga. « in j.yo- 

Put away suspension of the breath and all the atbtudmal m devo- 

Worship Cod, thou fool* ^ think the Maker thus 

Renounce family, caste and lineage. Jest 
distinguished men. ... 

Birth is in accordance with S^n^SowiIng to his house 
Through wanderings and error man ej e 

„ fen?.”. Sd » Cl to to* ” 

at an end. ... , 

1 have met Cod who dwells within the heart. . . . 

“ »** r r ■ ' ' 

Sr* “S 1 ,. 

The ocean 0‘ —«•**«* is «■» 


be name of Ram. tnou »»»- 


heaven or a hell. 


I take no thought ol .!» « 

I .hall not die & indetoitfible. . . " 

The ,.u. to. i. |o«d ^ 

■■tei... I*. »» SS”iSm?£< 

Study In Comr a,atlc * n e 
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4. THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF GURU NANAK 

HIS LIFE 

rr ° f Iife ° f Nanak il ma y be of interest to follow one 
of the Janamsakhis or Birth Records. As has already been stated, 
this type of literature Is in general far from trustworthy, being com- 
posed without due historical sense and embellished with a great deal 
of the miraculous. The Janamsakhi here to be cited is relatively early, 
however, as such literature goes. It is preserved in a manuscript with 
characters the style of which suggests the time of Guru Ariun or 
his immediate successor. As compared with yet later accounts, it is 
fin w ? °M ma f y f " DlaStic detaiIs - and even contains points un- 
k.™ ? n f '“"toated in version, of a 

rinv r*H : ^ lhe “"““P 1 ! > "A Bool of Nanai, liefer- 

nng to His Birth (or life)."** 

ni™ 1 ”’"“° 1 P‘ ** now in the Commonwealth Relations Office 
show ” *"* F” 8 ','’ in F 'S- B 54 - We also 

scrint lilewf I ^ 3 3tBr i2l 'm)r)ated Janamsalhi maou- 

pt, lile wise in the Commonwealth Relations Office Library. 

indTemmr S ™ bM 152<i ’ Baba “ Nanai »“ >»™ 

aCt ?™7ef rfll, * T 0nIi8bl ni E bt ** “ a, 'y 

beaten h f “8 ht remaining, he was bom. Un- 

rf eoTnhd b W "' P'^nced at the gate of the Lord. The 33 loores 
the sfsSdh T 8 o' JH 8 * Y ° 8fai ’- U,e 52 <I» 6 ascetics, 

hu U ',l 9 N *^ P ald b ™»E'- Wnse a great devotee 

nTdam s b JS'I* to h*" b "”*S' should ho paid!' - 
the Viblma ^l'H: " Ie “ 1526 - “ "darned according to 

Sn Lin H r 'f- 220 ^ N “** ™ 

the period (mm ■ jji ' moat b of Vaisakh is equivalent to 

Janamsakhis, WveT^ N^ f ° f 

which falls in October-Novemb^ ^ “ &e m0nth of Katak 

which was a^kge kindled R ^ b!rth was TaIwandi - 

on the Ravi Ri ^ apUf ^ now Nankana Sahi b, 

famomi student of U,eHio S du*S.S* i ^ e d "^> * 


<=“»■. OP an.. 
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UFE OP CXJRU NANAK 

While Nanak was thus of Hindu background, he lived In the time 
of Muslim supremacy In India, and his home was under the rule of 
Rai Bular, a convert to Islam and a retainer of the Muslim king of 
Delhi. It has been estimated that the proportion of Muslims in upper 
India at this time was ten or fifteen per cent of the total population. 

Of Nanak’s youth the Janamsakhi says: "When be became big, 
he began to play with the boy s, but the views of the boys and his 
were different. In his spirit he was occupied with the Lord. 

Later he w» marled and hm) children, but «ffl spent much time 
in seclusion and meditation. Then came ihe order of He Lori Hat 
lu He house of Corn Nmk tm sons should be hem, LHhml “* 
and Sri Chand. Hut Nanai's retirement from He nil I was not given 
up; Guru Nanak golug to tree, remained |Here] rehred from He 

"•£» a wonderful event took place. N.nak fell ^ $ j* 

garden to He shade of a free. By chance the nder Rail Bala, ™ g 
and noticed Hat while He shadows of <11 the ^ p.j 

on around, that of the tree under wh b , K .j u was 

remained staUonary. Rai Bular thereupon su an ,l 

known to be displeased by U , : sons i 1 2, am 
declared to him. "Kalu, thou hast Ka , u onJy made 

exalted, in whose town this one has been bom , 

a derogatory remark and wmt fajn{1 „ 0 f Nanak regarded 
It is further explained that exc hisive association with re- 

him with dhpleasure beca of ^ work - G uru Nanak kept 
ligious mendicants and Ibtt g [else] y he did not converse. The 

company with faqlrs. with . y ^ d said; ^ ha3 become mad. 

whole family was F ,ev< ~_ x^ak and said to him: ‘Son, it does 
Then came the moUier ol ^ jJhm hast a house and family, 
not behoove thee, to si y ] eave 0 ff making continually 

daughters and s®. ° . a , that the son of Kalu has become 

goodwordst thep^P J£r spoke, but they made no impression 
mad.’ Such words lu ^ NanaJc P He ^t away again and fell down, 
whatever on the he _ assed four days . When she had ceased rub- 
As he had fallen, so v ^ came t0 her mother-in-law and said: 

binghim,** the wife otm^^ ^ ^ ^ haj falIen? 

‘O mother-in-law he does neither eat nor drink.’ Then his 

It is now the i® 11 " 
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SIKHISM 

»d said: 'Son, it doe, not become Ihee to tall do™.; 

Sw/nS ,“ d 1 " lc a,ler ■V £e,ds “ d crops! be a 

little attentive o thy work! thy whole family is grieved.’ ” 

,e "‘ v f d decisive vision and commission. This 
occmred when he was bathing one day In the river. "As he was do- 
mg so, according to the order of the Lord, servants fi e, angels! took 
SrS^ t't ,d0f , U,e ^ ™ese„,„ B ‘said“CCk 
Lo P ,d W, ri b . e .° b '”“ d * sl S tl of «™c court [of God): the 
htobv di^,rde° h”.i' Th i C t” l “ P ot ”' cl " *“ £1M and given 

^u.S'.nd^ ”r™ e - *** ” Sr made 
S.“ee it, ‘I L " d W “ ltod ” d I am 

?c?^ al " d “d who will take thy name, 

the world! Rem,- ■ ht P roorier it! Remain uncontaminated from 

name, do this workl" " ben “e l»*)l I have given thee my own 

mailvXn'I? I!'' I!”* 1 Wh '” b ' "»• *■> •»> £ c, and became 

5S ^“sh m fa, ° rt «r » d 

searching for the nresumabl *7* ^ fbhemen were set to 

later, however, E T EX !” * V *?’ Tb "» 

he gave awav hi™UT TTt “ home Maimed. Straightway 
work 7 WOTldIy and went forth to his religious 


s4rta^”'™o Hmd '“‘T™ ™ d ” Md “ d 
traded much attention and hn.h M- j “ “*! nt> Muslinl - This at- 
heed to the teachings of this „e„ C “““f” be S“ “ P a T 
U was the custom of Nanak to mirT' 'H* 16 contlnued to preach, 

he was accompanied br» m toM P „,m*; d „"' 1 ; r “ d fa ,hl! 

him upon the rebec AUhniinh » 01 ed hlardana who played for 
other accounts also tell of a JLtiUn BhrilW ^ t 11118 J anamsakhi ' 
disciple and companion of Nanak. ^ Ba * wh ° Was a P roininent 
From this time on, Nanak is . , 

no doubt referring to serration ^ ^ “ eadin g a “retired" life, 

plete devotion to^eligiSis work^en^J^r 55 ,ncerns “d «*“- 
the Janamsakhi, in each of which N follow, according to 

a Cerent geog^pS^^^ ««»* his effort in 
retired life in the East." In this rLirJt P! at Nanak “passed his 
penod he visited many places in- 
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LIFE OF GURU NASA* 

eluding the great city of Benares, and underwent manifold ex- 
periences. 

At one time during this period he halted at a village hut could 
nd no one who would allow him to stay there. “There was one faqir 
there, to his hovel he went. That faqir was leprous. The Baba hav- 
ing gone there stood and said: 'O faqir, allow me to remain here 
unng the night]’ The faqir said: ’Animals are destroyed, who come 
near me, hut it is the favor of Cod that a human shape has come 
again Into my sight.’ He remained there. The faqir began to lament. 

■ - . The Cart: became compassionate and said: 'Mardana, play the 
rebec! [Here follow certain verses which Nanalc recited to Mar- 
dana’s accompaniment.] Then In consequence of the Interview [with 
the Guru] the leprosy was removed and his [the faqirs] body was 
healed. He came and fell down at [Nanak'sJ feet and became a 
votary of the name; he began to mutter: 'Guru, Curul' " 

Not long after this, Nanalc and Mardana were taken prisoner by 
an officer of Babur who was then making his conquest of the Lodi 
kingdom of Delhi. The two were treated as slaves, but when certain 
wonderful happenings transpired and were reported to the king, 
he said: “A town in which there are such faqirs should not have 
been struck,” Later Babur visited Nanalc in person, and declared: 

*Xn the face of this faqir Cod Is coining into sight" 

The second period of Sanak’s " retired ’ life was spent in the south, 
where he visited various places in the Deccan and also went to Cey- 
lon. The third period was passed in the north; the fourth in the 
west, where he is said to have gone as far as Mecca. 

In the fifth and last period of his life, Nanak returned to the banks 
of the Ravi River to end his days. There he selected a very devoted 
disciple, Curo Angad, to be his successor, passing over his own two 
sons who had hoped for the preferment. As the time ol his death 
drew near, "the Hindus and Muslims, who were votaries of the 
Name, began to say, the Muslims: *VVe shall bury him,* and the Hin- 
dus: *VVe shall bum him.' Then (he Baba said: Tut ye flowers on 
both sides, on the right side put those of the Hindus and on the left 
those of the Muslims. If the flowers of the Hindus will remain green 
tomorrow, then they shall bum me; and if the flowers of Muslims 
will remain green, then they shall bury me.’ Then the Baba ordered 
the society that they should recite the praises [of Cod], [Here fol- 
low certain verses, and then there are broken places in the leaf of 
the manuscript-] ... he fell asfeep. . . . When they Lfted up the 
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sheet, there was nothing at all. The flowers o£ both parties had re- 
mained green. The Hindus took theirs and went and the Muslims 
took theirs and went. The whole society fell on their knees. Say: 
Wahiguru [Had. Guru]l In Sambat 1595 [a.d. 1538] . . . Baba Na- 
nak was absorbed [i.e., died] in Kartarpur.’’’' 


HIS TEACHINGS 

It is already evident that the teaching of Nanak was in general 
agreement with that of his predecessor, Kabir, on such points as its 
transcendence of religious divisions, its opposition to formalism, and 
its inculcation of devotion to one God. 

For his own formulation of his doctrines we may turn to the Japji 
or book of praise which is found as the introductory section of the 
Adi Granth. This is a collection of psalms which almost certainly 
came from Nanak himself. The following quotations, given for the 
most part in the translation of Professor John Clark Archer, will pro- 
vide a brief indication of the fundamentals of the message of Nanak 
in his own words.” 


Thinking comprehended: him not, although there be thoughts by the 
thousands, 

Silence discovers him not, though it be continuous silence; 

Man U persistently hungry, though he eats ol tasty abundance; 

Not one of a hundred thousand artful devices avails hitnl 

How may the truth be attained, the bonds of falsehood be broker*? 

By obeying the will of God as surely recorded, saith Nanak. 

The Lord is tine, glorious forever, his loving kindness infinite; 

To those who crave and seek he gives, gives with full abandon. 
What indeed must he be offered to throw his court wide open? 
What words must lips be uttering to make his love responsive? 

At deathless dawn give Sat Nam [True Name] thought and glory. 
Put on the gatb of deeds-and salvations way is open! 

Be sure that he himself is fully true, saith Nanak. 

At the place of pilgrimage no bath avails without his favor. 

The whole creation that I see, it came of his esertioa. 

Counsel glows like priceless gems, if one harkens to the Guru. 
Teach me the mystery, O Guru 
Of the life thou gives t-such wisdom may I cherish I 
Truth, knowledge and contentment come by harkening. 

By harkening comes the bathing places' merit. 


lf Kartarptir was a viDage on the right bank of the Ravi River. opposite the present 
*T> of Dehra B*U Nanai. MaeauSiffe. The Sitfc BeUgfem, i, p.180. 

»• Archer. Tha SlHia, pp 130-133. tee also Sir Jogradra Singh. Thu* Spot* Guru 
raofc, A CoSactlon oj th* Soytnga of Cum Nanak. 1934. 
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UFE OF CUBU NAN AN 

Honor and the art of reading coma by hardening. 
And by it the last stage of meditation.^ 

Devotion leads to happiness. saUhNanak, 

Sms and sorrow are destroyed by hat 5- 
Wisdom comes and understanding Y creation, ’ 
By obedience comes the know! ledge 


Death's tics are cut asunder by obedience. 

The Name is such to him dess>j ,-^^dj^nce 
Who knows him In his heart by due obedience. 

Impressive are the varied ^ofihe^hole? 

Who knows the generous bou ty „ - 

How many issues out of one souroe^owing 
A hundred thousand g, y, thought onl 

What mighty power for m»» 

No self-denial *® m P^^best aspiration, 

S’fiXjT* «<»*>■ •» d J "’ s “ 



5. THE LATER GURUS 


The adherents of the religion taught by Cum Nanak became known 
as Sikhs or “learners " and like the founder the following leaders of 
the church were called Gurus or "teachers.” As we have (ust seen, 
previous to his death Nanak designated one of the most devoted of 
his disciples to be bis successor, and thus this man, Angad, became 
the second Guru. 

ANGAD 

The two chief achievements of Guru Angad (d. aj>. 1552) seem 
to have been the enlargement of the institution of a public kitchen 
which Nanak had started, where guests and friends ate with the dis- 
ciples as a single family regardless of race or religion; and the inven- 
tion of the Gurmukhi (from Sanskrit guru, teacher, and miikha, 
mouth; thus, literally, proceeding from the mouth of the teacher) 
alphabet in which to write the literature of the faith.” 

An interesting although perhaps apocryphal story about the same 
Guru concerns the time when the Emperor Ilumayun was driven 
from his throne by Shir Shah. Coming to Lahore, Humayun inquired 
for some person who could assist him to regain his kingdom. Being 
told of Angad, the emperor proceeded to the town of Khadur, near 
Tara Taian, where the Guru was. Since at the time, however, the 
Guru was in a trance and his minstrels were playing and singing his 
hymns, the monarch was kept standing. Angered by such lack of 
attention, Humayun seized his sword with the intention of striking 
the Guru, but marvelously enough the weapon would not come out 
of its sheath. Curu Angad then toolc notice of the emperor. Ad- 
dressing him, he reproached him for not having used his sword when 
he ought against Shir Shah, and then for wishing to draw it against 
harmless men of religion. "In a cowardly manner hast thou fled from 
the battle, and now posing as a hero thou wishes! to attack a body 
of men engaged in their devotions." Humayun then expressed his 
sorrow and begged for the Guru’s help. Angad replied: "Hadst thou 
not put thy hand on die hilt of thy sword, thou sbouldst at once 
have obtained thy kingdom. Them sbalt now proceed for a time to 
thine own country Persia, and when thou returaest thou shall re- 
cover thy possessions."” 

** Archer, The SUht, pp 137-139. 

•* MacauLffc, The Siih Religion, n, pp 19f. 
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AMAH DAS 

Cum 4 n g a{ j selected as h£s successor Gum Amar Das, the fatter 
a Wag been converted to SdJiism through one o! his own relatives, 
uru Amar Das served as spiritual head of the community from 
a n. 1552 until his death in 1574. He made his residence at the vd- 
Coindwal (Covindwal, or Condwal), in the region of La- 
hore. He was vigorous in his attacks upon idolatry and polytheism, 
and also upon the Hindu custom of sutlee (ia(i) or widow-burning, 
which had also continued among the Sikhs. 

According to legend, Amir Das, too, had direct contact with the 
Mughal emperor of his time, in this case none other than Akbar 
the Great. The story is that the emperor paid a visit of state to the 
Cum of whose great sanctity he had heard, and brought rich offer- 
ings for him. Presenting his gifts, Akbar added, “I will make thee a 
grant of whatever land thou desirest, and I am ready to perform any 
other office that may be pleasing to thee." Amar Das, however, re- 
plied, “2 have obtained lands and rent-free tenvres from my Creator. 
He who cherisheth all existences giveth also unto me. My Sikhs de- 
voutly give me wherewithal to supply my kitchen. Whatever cometh 
daily is spent daily, and for the morrow my trust is in God." The 
emperor further urged him to accept the gift of several villages, but 
the Guru still refused. Akbar then said, 'I see thou desirest nothing. 
From thy treasury and thy kitchen countless beings receive boun- 
ties, and I entertain similar hopes. The villages which thou refusest 
I will grant to thy daughter Bibi Bhani.” So the villages were be- 
stowed upon the daughter, and the Guru bade the emperor farewell 
with appreciation for his pilgrimage.* 1 
BAM DAS 

Bibi Bhani, the daughter of Amar Das just mentioned, was married 
to a young man named Jetha who distinguished himself for his de- 
votion and eventually became the fourth Cunt under the name Bam 
Das (d. AJ>- 1581). Within the lifetime of Amar Das, Bibi Bhani as- 
signed to her husband the villages she had received from the Em- 
peror Akbar; and Amar Das gave Jetha the following charge: "Search 
for some place other than Goindwal for the residence of our Sikhs. 

Go thither, build a great city, and cause it to be Inhabited. Thou pos- 
sessest the lands assigned thee by the emperor. First build a bouse 
therein for thyself, and then excavate a pool to the east of it as a 
place of Sikh pilgrimage." 

•i Ibid., p.97. 
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Jetha found a region some twenty-five miles from Coindwal, built 
a hut there for himself as did several other people, and began to ex- 
cavate a pool. Somewhat later Amar Das gave him further instnic- 
tmns: Cease to construct the rectangular pool thou didst lay out, 
and on which thou didst perform some work, and give it the name 
San okhsar water of joy. 1 On the low land to the east of it excavate 
another pool and call it Amritsar, 'water of eternity.' It shall be con- 
solidated with brickwork when there is an opportunity. Co and exert 
thine efforts to that end. 

The location of the Amritsar pool seems to have been on an ancient 
Hindu property where there was a small sanctuary called Ilariman- 
JfrrTt , en [ lpe ° f ^* sl Y lu ” the new pool was still only partially 

i “ 7 <a,de * 1 "”■« transpired there to the healing 
... f PP 'j d eper who bathed in its waters. Thereupon he and his 

effort^ ?• Sikh » d joined til the further 

efforts toward the completion of the tank. 

a belterr^difk i^ Ut °* Guru Ram Das was enlarged to 

laborers « w a”»™nodatroro were ereeted for the 

Tta, IS. ™‘“ **■ “ d oventually a whole eltv arose. 

“£? “ 01 the city of Run Das, 

Curut M^alXl«? e °' D “ Ca ’ W ,h ‘’ 

ARJUN 

Arjun was the youngest son of Ram Das, and became the fifth 

He rwidH&sTa^T lUal T eader ° f ** SiHlS hom AD - 1581 to 160e - 
to aSsI He 1 r IT r° d T seven y« a - removed 
capital of the Sikhs He k Mer pIace * e real reIi g ious 

been left unfinished L "bT r had 

pie of Harimandir in the midst of th,. p b w f* fonner IImdu tem ‘ 

It liar Mandir or ? 00 °* Amritsar, and renamed 

only a modest struct^Tof b^.tSi' 1 ^ new sa * shrine W3S 
sides as a symbol of weir™ . 'o" P but it had doors on all four 
Granth was compiled the vnl ° ^ ""’ashije.r.. and when the Adi 
temple. On ,h, Ej fcZlT ^ ™ U ph “ to «» 
the Altai TaVht or Throne et K J be S“ “other shrine, called 
-reared by Also one other pci was 

he desired to worlt on the e™ T ^ n *be secluded place where 
called Ramsar. ' ol the Cranlh, T&, pool war 
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The labor of Arjun In compilation of the Adi Granth has already 
been described, and this work was doubtless his most important 
single achievement. Furthermore, under his leadership the organiza- 
tion of Sikhism was much developed, and the movement which had 
begun as simply the preaching of an inclusive gospel took on more 
and more the form of a separate church and even of a state. Tithing 
was instituted to support the Sikh kitchens and sanctuaries and the 
office of the Guruship, traders were sent as far abroad as Turkestan, 
and the faith was propagated in an organized way. 

A glance at their respective dates will indicate that Guru Arjun 
was heading the Sikh community during the latter half of the reign 
of Akbar, which was the time when the emperor was attempting 
to inaugurate an eclectic religion of his own. As far as we know, 
however, Akbar took no notice of the proposals of the Sikhs for 
transcending the differences of Hindus and Muslims, and the two 
movements went their separate ways. Interestingly enough, while 
the imperially favored cult perished upon the death of its royal in- 
ventor, the humbler and still apparently insignificant church of the 
Sikhs continued to grow until it became one of India's more im- 
portant religious groups. 

Even if the Sikhs had no connection with Akbai’s attempted in- 
novations in religion, they played a relatively prominent part in 
political affairs immediately after his death. It wdl be recalled that 
Jahangir took the throne at that time, but held it only by suppress- 
ing a powerful revolt led by his son, Khusrau. In the struggle. Guru 
Aijun supported Khusrau, making a large financial gift to him and 
encouraging many of the Sikhs to join the rebel forces. The crucial 
battle was fought in the region of Lahore, and when Khusrau was 
defeated Jahangir punished his supporters severely. Guru Arjun was 
first fined, then apprehended and imprisoned at Lahore where he 
was tortured and put to death. In the Sikh sources the story is modi- 
fied to the extent that Arjun is described as walking under prison 
guard after his tortures to bathe in the Itavi River and there simply 
disappearing in the waters. Thus he became the first Sikh martyr, 
and was afterward known as Guru Arjun Deva.” 

In his time of torture Arjun sent out this message: "I bear all this 
torture to set an example to the teachers of the True Name, that 
they may not lose patience or rail at God in affliction. The true test 

■* Macvliffe. The S&h Religion, m, Archer. The Sthh,. ppt<2-171, FIcW 
Bum la chi nr, p 157- 
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of faith is the hour of misery.” Before he died he addressed his dis- 
ciples Uius: “I have succeeded in effecting the object of my life. Go 
to my son the holy Har Gobind, and give him from me ample con- 
solation. Bid him not mourn or indulge in unmanly lamentations 
hut sing Gods praises. Let him also restrain from grief the other 
members of my family. Let him sit fully armed on his throne, and 
maintain an army to the best of his ability. Let him affix the patch 
of Curuship to his forehead according to ancient custom, and ever 
treat his Sikhs with the utmost courtesy. Let him ... in all respects, 
except the wearing of arms hereby enjoined, adopt the practices of 
the preceding Gurus. Cremate not my body, but let it flow on the 
bosom of this river (the Ravil.” 1 * 

HAR COBIND 

As intimated in the preceding quotation, from this time on a more 
and more militant spirit was to come into Sikhism. After the martyr- 
dom of Arjun, there was conscious antagonism between the Sikhs 
and the Muslims, and the sixth Gum, Har Gobind (aJ>. 1606-1645), 
regularly went about with a large aimed guard. Concerning his per- 
sonal arms the new Gum said, "I wear two swords as emblems of 
spiritual and temporal authority. In the Guru's house religion and 
worldly enjoyment shall be combined— the caldron to supply the 
poor and needy and the scimitar to smite oppressors.” 11 The chief 
building enterprises of Gum Har Gobind were the completion of the 
Akal Takht or Throne of the Timeless, begun by Arjun, and now 
dedicated to both peace and war; and the construction of two more 
pools, Kaulsar and Bibeksar, thus bringing to five 11 the total number 
of sacred tanks in Amritsar. 


HAR BAi 

The seventh Guru, Har Rai (a.d. 1645-1661), was the grandson 
of Cum Har Gobind. In his time both the internal solidarity of the 
Sikhs and their external antagonism to the Delhi regime were in- 
creased. Once again the Sikhs supported the loser in a struggle for 
the imperial throne. This time it was Dara, eldest son of Shah Jahan, 
to whom Gum Har Rai lent encouragement. As we already know, 
it was another son, Aurangzib, who actually obtained the throne- The 
latter slew Dara, and attempted to arrest Har Rai, but was unsuo- 

14 Mscniliffe, Tfc« Sikh Religion, m. pt> 94.99. 

11 ibid .IV.pi 

*» Santokbsir, AmHliar. It unsir, Kiuliar, Bibeksar. 
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cessful tn this. liar Ral died In peace, having appointed his own son, 
liar Kishan, as his successor” 

ilAR nsmN 

Har Kishan, the eighth Curu, had a relatively brief and uneventful 
teiro of leadership of the Silths (a-d. 1661-1664). Auraogzih is said 
to have invited him to Delhi, with a scheme in mind for his destruc- 
tion. Har Kishan went to the capital, but died there of smallpox 
rather than by the emperor’s Intrigue." 

TEG BMlADVn 

Teg Bahadur, a son of Har Cobind, was the ninth to occupy the 
exalted but in those days hazardous position of Guru [a. d. 1664- 
1675). He made his center of residence at Anandpur, a town which 
he himself founded on the Sutlej River one hundred miles east of 
Amritsar, but spent much of his time in tours of the surrounding 
regions. The animosity between the Silths and the Muslim govern- 
ment at Delhi continued, and die Guru was eventually arrested and 
brought to the capital. According to the doubtless apocryphal ac- 
count of this event, the Emperor Aurangzib said to him: "It is my 
pleasure that there should be but one religion. Hinduism Is false 
and worthless, and those who profess it will suffer punishment in 
hell. I pity them and therefore wish to do them a favor. If they of 
their own accord keep the Id [festival), and fast, and repeat the 
Muslim creed and prayers, I wall reward them with wealth, ap- 
pointments, land-revenue grants, and lands with irrigating wells. 

In this case thou, too, shalt have many disciples, and thou shalt be- 
come a great priest of Islam. Therefore accept my religion, and thou 
shalt receive from me whatever thy heart desireth." 

To all such invitations Teg Bahadur opposed a steadfast resistance. 
“Hear, O Aurangzib." he said, "I will never embrace Islam. Thou 
and I and all creatures are the servants, not the equals of Cod. The 
world is subject to him. The prophet of Mecca who originated the 
religion thou professest, was unable to impose one faith on the world, 
so how canst thou do so? He was not able to convert even his own 
uncle to Islam. Of what account art thou? The aswad stone [the 
blackstone of Mecca) which the Muslims set up in memory of Adam, 
and which they call celestial, but which the Hindus call the lingam, 

Tht SOJi Rtilglon, n. pp 27S-3H. 

••I bid, pp 315-330 
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is worshiped by Muslim pilgrims. Is It anything more than an idol? 
When Muhammad drove idolatry out of Mecca, the inhabitants 
formed a design to assassinate him. When he became aware of this, 
he made his escape at night to Medina, leaving all his property be- 
hind, and never returned. Canst thou justly say that he enjoyed God s 
special favor? Nay, we are all God’s people. God alone is master. 
He can do what he pleaseth. O Aurangzib, who art thou and what 
power hast thou to convert the whole world to Islam? The Guru 
hath said, 'Death laugheth over mans head, but the brute knaweth 
it not.’ O king, thiough pride thou thinkest not that thou too shalt 
assuredly die. He who practiceth pride shall be utterly extirpated."" 

When the emperor heard this reply, the Sikh sources relate, he 
became enraged and delivered the Guru to torture and at last to 
death. The execution was by beheading, and the head was taken 
back by the Guru's followers to Anandpur for cremation. 

COBIND SINCH 

Teg Bahadur had designated his son, Gobind Bai, as his successor 
in the Guruship. When word of his father’s martyrdom came to this 
young man he is said to have uttered these words: "You know, my 
friends, that my father has been murdered at Delhi. I am left alone, 
but as long as I live I will never cease to aveDge his death; should I 
die in the attempt, it matters not”** 

The militant note sounded in these words was characteristic of 
the adventurous career of the tenth Guru who headed the Sikh 
movement from a.d. 1675 to 1708. He took for himself the name 
Singh or “lion," and reorganized his followers into a Dew military 
theocracy called the Khalsa. Initiation into the order involved a serv- 
ice of communion and baptism, in which sugar was stirred up lu wa- 
ter with a two-edged dagger, and the resulting nectar was both 
sipped by the new members and also sprinkled upon them. Adher- 
ence to the movement was also signified by the utterance of the 
words, Wah Guniji lea Khalsa, Wah Guruji ki Fatah ( Hail the Khalsa 
of the Guru, Hail the triumph of the Guru); and by the wearing of 
the five kakhu or k’s: the kesh, uncut hair wound into a topknot; 
the kongha, a hair comb; the hxra, a steel bracelet; the htehch, a 
pair of shorts; and the kfrpan, a two-edged dagger. 

With the establishment of the Khalsa the second period in the 
development of Sikhism reached its fulfillment. The first period was 
•• ff-W, pp 373,350. 

** VV. t, M*Cre£3c. Th« IfWoiy cf tto S&to. 1548. i. p 60. 
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that from the daw of Guru Nanak down to the compilation of the 
Adi Granth under Guru Arjun when the evolution was essentially 
peaceful; the second took its rise with the martyrdom of Arjun and 
was marled by an increasing militancy which came to a climax with 
the inauguration of the new society of sword-bearing men of re- 

1 The Khalsa was attacked in military force by Emperor Anrangzib. 
the sons of Cobind Singh were slain, and he himse was riven 
hiding In the deserts of Bhatinda south of Amritsar There, however, 
he wrote many of the materials which came to ma e up e 
of the Tenth Curu; and despite all of their tribulations hu followers 
were welded together more loyally than ever. 

With his own sons slain previously, the personal Guruship came 
to an end upon the death of Gobind Singh. Be ore e ■ 
supposed to have told his disciptes that the wot 0 e 
completed, tmd that ftom that time oo the ■OOn I *11 ■ 

Granth Sahib, would teptesettt theit splntual WsAh . 1 ' "V , 
trusted you," he said, ‘to the Immortal Cod. Ever main under to 
protection, and truit to none betide, Wherever . . . ' - 

.trembled who abide by the CunT. w«bb» I T" 
lb. midst of them. He who someth them “ “e'/.Z rf 

thereof— the fulfillment of all his heart s desires. »v e Guru 

you. Cum, Itom the time of Con. Nanalc. «'”“ f * In 

l ,h, Khalsa [or. the Khal.al and ,h. JW» * 
the Cural. I have Infused my mental and bodily tpint into to 

Granth Sahib and the Khalsa'** j. v eIooment 

A, this point we may consider that the .My o the development 
of Sikhism has been carried far enough to exhi i f 

as a religious movement. In the to ye». .sort 
mihtaty bands came Into being." and under M*to | I ^ S^_ 

(a.d. 1780-1839) so powerful a S.kh anny w« bnJt »P ^ ^ 

sequent British conquest and annesation of the to ^ 
complished with very severe fighting. Into these lat p 
it is not necessary for us to go.“ 



6. THE MONUMENTS OF SIKHISM 


AMRITSAR 

The center of the Sikh religion is at Amritsar, the historical impor- 
tance of which has been apparent in the foregoing narrative. The 
origin of the chief Sikh shrine at that place has also been indicated. 
This was the liar Mandir, erected at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Guru Arjun. In *.o. 1761 this building was demolished by 
Ahmad Shah (a.d. 1724-1773), Muslim ruler of Afghanistan, on one 
of his plundering raids into India, 4 * but was rebuilt in 1766 on the 
same site and probably according to the same plan. Finally, when 
Kan] it Singh took Amritsar in 1802 he adorned and beautified the 
temple greatly, ornamenting its walls with marble and covering its 
roof with copper pit. At this rime it became known as the Dai bar 
Sahib or Lordly Court, and now is generally called the Gotden 
Temple. 4 ’ 

The Golden Temple (Fig. 256) stands on a small island in the 
middle of the Pool of Amritsar, a sheet of water perhaps five acres 
in extent. There are marble pavements around the pool, and from an 
archway on the west side a marble causeway leads out to the tempi®- 
The lower parts of the walls are of white marble, while the upper 
parts as well as the domes of the roof are encased in gilded copper* 
There are designs of vines and flowers on the walls, as well as in- 
scribed texts from the Granth Sahib. 

On each of the four sides of the building a large doorway, pro- 
vided with beautiful silver doors, gives access to the interior. In 
accordance with Sikhism's devotion to one God and opposition to 
idolatry, there is no idol within. The place of honor is given rather 
to copies of the sacred Granth. 

The archway mentioned above, through which one approaches 
the causeway to the temple, is part of a larger building which is 
called the Treasury. Here are kept eight gold doors sometimes used 
instead of the silver doors on the Darbar Sahib; a Jewel-adorned, 
curved sword of Kanjit Singh; a diadem of diamonds and pearls 
worn by Banjit Singh's grandson; ceremonial chauris or fly-whisks; 
and numerous other precious objects used in processions and special 
observances. A photograph of some of these treasures is reproduced 
in Fig. 257. 

*' P»yne, A Short History of the SOths, pp <9-58 

11 Ferguoon, History of Indian end Eastern Architecture, n. pp,162f. 
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Abo on the bank of the pool stands the Akal Takht or Throne of 
le Timeless (Fig. 258), built originally by Arjun and liar Gobind, 
. ^constructed by Gobind Singh. It has a gilded dome and two 
minarets, and within gives the supreme place to the Cranth Sahib, 
iistorical treasures likewise are kept here, including a large sword 
of Cobind Singh. 

LAHORE 

As we have also seen, Lahore hkewise figured prominently in 
Sikh history and was specially memorable as the place of death of 
me first martyr, Curu Arjun. It will be recalled that according to 
Sikh legend his body was carried away in the waters of the Ravi 
River. Although this nver now flows perhaps a mile away to the west, 
it once washed the city walls. At the northwest corner of the city 
stands the Shrine of Curu Arjun (Fig. 259), budt by Ranjit Singh 
to mark the place where the body of the great martyT disappeared 
in the waters. In this sanctuary, too, the place of honor is given to 
the Adi Cranth, over which attendants wave chauris in token of 
reverence. 41 

TARNTAHAN 

A third important center of Sikhism is Tarn Taran, fifteen miles 
south of Amritsar. Here Curu Arjun lived for a number of years. The 
Sikh temple at this place, built by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Is some- 
what reminiscent of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. It stands on the 
east side of a magnificent pool of water, which is filled from the 
near-by Bari Doab Canal. The temple walls are adorned with flower 
and vine designs, while other outside walls have paintings of gods 
and goddesses. A corridor runs around the lower room of the temple, 
and on the south side of this is the Cranth, wrapped in silk and 
fanned by a functionary with a chouri. On the temple roof is a small 
open pavilion and a fine cupola. Paneb at either edge of the roof In 
front are inscribed with the words in Cumukhi characters, Sati- 
namu (True Name), and Wahiguru (Hail, Guru). 41 A view of the 
temple and pool is shown in Fig. 260. 

*• A Handbook for TracetUri In Indui, Burma and Ceylon (John Mureay), p.S52. 
«»Aich«r. The SliA». p30 
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Anahita 

Apocalypse of Moham- 
mad, tee hffrab Hamah 
Apollo, see Mithra 
Apollonius of Tyana, 149 
Appreciation of Nature, 

Taoist 414 

Apramattagunasthana, 
212 

Apsaras, 301. 810 
Apsarases, 132, Dance of 
the, 269 

Aqsa Mosque, 510 
Ara, 190 
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‘Athtar, 471, 478, 479, tee 

alto Astarte 

Atifa, 315 
Atlantic Sea, 468 
Atman, 138-138 
Attainment of the Highest 
Wisdom, 305 
Atthakatha, 238 
At th as al mi, 242 
Atthinatthippavaya. 183 
Atar Cushnasp, 117, 118, 
tee alto Cushnasp 
August-Food-Master, 431 
August Pure One. tee Yu 
liuang Shang T1 
Auliarmaid, tee Ahura 

Aurangab, 540, 544. 55S, 
559. 500. 501 
Aorapaceakkhana, 185 
Aorignaclan epoch, 25, 
29, 30 

Aus, 484, 497 
Australia, 13, H, 20, 21, 
20. Central. 5 
ooadana, 244, see alto 
Aradana 

Avadana literature, 244 
Avadana-Sataka, 244 
Avadhi. 199 

AvaloVlfrlvara. 240. 293, 
303,309,310.315.316, 
tee alto Kwan-yio, 


Avilolltcivara -Cunaka- 
randa-vyuha, 246 
Avampia, 183 
AvanU, 231 

Avasarpini. Avaiatpinls, 
203,204 

Avamya, ISO 
•twtara. 153, 156 
A vesta, Aveitan, 75, 81, 
85, 88, 99, 105. 110, 
113. 120 
AvtraU, 211 

AvbtUiarayagdrishtfguna- 

tthana, 212 

•ye. <88 

A T»R*P»*a. 222, 223 
Ays pp. vara. 183 
Ar*™. 183. tea alto Aea- 
sanga 

Ayarudisso, ISO 
Ayudhya. 158 


Ayogikevaligunasthana, ' 
213 

Ayu karma, 211 
Azande, 38, 44-48 
Azerbaijan, 69. 85, 86, 88, 
110. 117 
‘Aziz, a!-, 525 
Azizu, 481 

Bab aJ-‘Amma, 520 
Bab el-Mandeb, 470. 475 
Bab el-Mandeb, Straits of 
463 

Baba, tee Nanak 
Babuz^SJS, tee alto Rai 

Babylon. 72, 73, 91, 103. 

104. 107, 460. 490 
Babylonian elements in 
the religion of Palmyra, 

Babylonian zigeurat. 521 
Bachhofer. Ludwig, 417 
Bactra, 84. 88, see also 
Balkh 

Bactria, Bactrian, 84. 85. 

104, 107, 147. 148. 151 
Bactrian Creeks, 148, 265, 
276-281 
Baf uka, 47 
Bagh. 290 

Baghdad. 492, 494, 517, 
519. 520. 528. 530 
Baghdadi, al-, 517 
Bahrain L 115 
Bahram V Cor. 116, 118 
Bahrain Ysiht, 111 
Bahubali, 226. 227, tea aU 


Bahubali-kevali, 228 
Bahuhastika, 269 
Balrari. 543 
Bakhra, 284 

Bakr. Abu. 496, 499, 504. 

506.506 
BaVri. at, 522 
Baladevas, 204 
Balaq hills, 472 
Balhan. 5T7 

B ^rtrf 4 ’ ^ 
Baluchistan. 65 
Bamboo Bonks, 321. 330. 
alto Annals of the 
B«mboo Books, a.u 
Shu CM Nlm 

B“dh», 210. 212 
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Baneqt, R. D., X23 

Bangkok, 301 

Bantu, 13, 14, 15, 21 
Baqi, 499 
Bara bar Hills, 218 
Barbarians, Eastern, 438 
Bare Willows and Distant 
Mountains, 417 
Barhut, 265-269, 270, 272 
Bari Doab Canal, 563 
Baroda, 145 
Barygaza, 468 
Basanta, 543 
Basket Makers, 59 
Basket of Higher Exposi- 
tions, tee Abhldhamma- 
pltaka 
Basra, 509 
Basil, 227 
Basukund, 193 
Batata, Ibn, 514 
Baudhayana, 160 
Bavaria, 29 
Baybars. 528 
Bayon temple, 303 
Baynmqur Mirra, 532 
Bazugba, 47 
Bear, 53 

Beat River, 122, 141 
Bedouin, Bedouins, 461, 
462. 460. 482, 514 
Begochiddy. 50, 51 
Behistan. Rock of, 73, 94, 
103.110 

Behistan Inscription, 84, 
94, 95, 100 
Bcindriya flvms, 207 
Bel. 481 
Belgium, 26 
Bell. Robert 439 
Bellaiy district, 177 
Belshamln, 481 
Benares. 135. 167. 181. 
192. 249, 251. 254. 257. 
258. 263, 264. 289. 295. 
307, 542. 545, 548, 551 
Benedict. Ruth. 60 
Bengal. 173, 537, 538, 542 
Beng.1, Bay of, 42, 121. 
122 

fcenge, 48 
Beni, 542 
Berenice, 487, 468 
Berlin. 129 
Bcrorsm, 103. 104 
Betesut. see TVttksos 
Bettholet. Alfred. 11 



BriaiH, 264 

Bf.ntgar Inaeriptlun* 

1471. 

Beraagar Mueeum, 147 
Belt llapplnea* lee Sam- 

Be.t Righleoumea* tee 
AiKi Vahl.hta 
Bettt, 227 

Bhadia bairn, 182, 216f , 
228 

Bhadrabahucharitt, 218 

Bhadrabahu 
Bhadrakrit, 203 
Bhadrika, 193 
Bhagat* 342, 543 
Bhagavad-Clta, 132. 154- 

Bhegavat, 144, 303, aee al- 
to Buddha 
Bhagavata, 144, 147 
Bhagavata rurana " 

BhagavaU. 183. I 

Viyahapannatti 

Bhal Cur Da., 541 
Bhal Man! Singh, S43 
Bhalrau. 543 
Bhaliha[vara]a, 309 
Bhala, 273 
Bhala rebel* 148 
bhJcH, 144, 133, 178 
Bhalhau, 342 
13 ha rata, 133. 204. 228 
Bhatimla, 581 
Bhattaporuuia. 183 
Bhalta, 342. 343 
Bhika, Bhflran, 542 
Bhlkkunlj, 254 
Bhikku* 238, 254. 255. 
257 

Bhflsa, 147. 270 
Bhir mound, 148 
Bhog, 313 
Bho|a, 173. 225 
Bhoja 1, 173. aee aim Ml- 
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BiJaL, 548 
Bilal, 438 
Bilsvalu, 343 
Bdiku. 43, 44 
Bdqb. 470. 471 
BimWa, 141, 193, 190. 

215,234.243.249,257, 

233.288.271 

Blndujara, 143, 219. 26° 
Biographic. of the Cod., 
400 

Birth Siorie* •" Janaro- 
aalhla 

Blrunl. at-. 82, 88, 88, 
170-181, 532 
Blshtasp, 108. “• <**> 

VUhtasna 

Blt-Dalukel, 72 

Blwa. Lake. 421. 455 
Black Pagoda. 177 
Black Slone, 483. 506. 
532, Kf elm 

Black. Wilhelm 1 • 40 

Blamed One. aw CrBhna 
Blearing Chant, 51, me d- 

BUMO^gBrilllan^- 
Llke-the-f lower. -of- 

Bl'e*Dra^n and Whitt 
Bodhltrw 


Book of Kings, Shah 

Namah 

Book of Meadu* aee 

Men* Tau Shu 
Book of Nanak, Referring 
to Hu Birth (or Life), 
A. 548 

Bool of Poetry. •» Sluh 
Chine 

Book of the Clasac* see 
Krtab al-Tabaqat 

Book of the Eleven* 238 
Book of the Eaalted One 
on Reward, and Punnh- 
menO. »' Tal Shang 
Xan Ylng Pten 

Book of the Crest Or- 
team, see Mafuparlwb- 

Book of the Onto. 239 
Book of the Seal of the 
Heart, 406 

Book of the War* aee Ki- 
tab al-Maghazi 
Book on Burial. 399 
Book on the CootenU of 
dm Bln. Bag. 399 
Book, of Vodic Ritual, me 

w.1- 


Boppana.. 

janottan 


8 mni. ^3:279:250: 

283,284.285.288,291. 

305,309.310.312.318, 

314. 318. 445, 449. 

also BodhlMtta. Buddha 

BodhItme.249.K3.254. 
283. 289, 272. 273. 297, 
S05.eeaetoBotree 
Boiled-Rice. 431 
Bolait p*«- 1*1 . 

Bombay! 120. 169. 274 
Bon. 315 

Book of Change., aee 1 
Chtog _ , 

Book of Ebqnettt and 
Ceremony, eee 1 ** 
Book of History, eee Shu 

%'"J Idol* aee Kltab 


Borneo. 

B^Tudlca. ’ Comp. salon, 
ace AvaldUteivara 
Braehmane* ree Brah- 

Bradm-resh the Tur. 89 
Brahm* 134. 162, 188. 
175, 177,271.278 

Brahmacaii, 193 
Brahm acharin. 2*8 

Brahmadatta. 299 
Brahmaloka, 271 
Brahmam#™. 289 
Brahman. Brahman* 134. 
135. 138-138. 139. 140. 
142, 160. 181, 162. 168. 
171, 172. 178, 180, 218, 
258.257.259.288.278, 
288.537.542 
Brahm anas. 134-135, 136. 
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Brahmas, 250 
Brahnh sdphnbet, 260 
Brave-Swift- Joipetuous- 
Male-Aogustness, 423. 
429,430 

Breuil, Henri, 31. 32 

Bndgo tit the Separator, 
tee Cinvat Bridge 
Bnhadaranyska- Up au I- 
shad. 139 
Brihadratha, 147 
Brihatkappa, 188 
Brihatkathakofa 218 
British conquest of India, 

sot 

British Museum, 254, 288, 
315.333 
Broken Hill, 28 
Bronze Age. 25, 67, 68, 
123,325,424 
Brown, A. R , 42 
Brown, W. Norman, 133 
Buddh Cay*, 229, 253, 
283. 209-270, 272 
Buddha. Buddhas, J96, 
248.280,235,291.312, 
316, 449 1 seven last, 
273 

Buddha, the, 141. 151, 
102, 165, 167, 199. 223. 
224. 237. 240, 242, 244. 
280.263,269.271.272, 
278,283.284,285.287. 
mma&vjss.ain, 
299.300,301,303.314. 
406, 4(77, 413, 438, 456, 
Enlightenment of, 269, 
272, 305. 307: Croat 
Statue of, 445, Seated, 
289, Temptation. 287; 
are also Cautaroa, Sa- 
kyamuni 

Buddha of Boundless 
Light, tee Amitabha 
Buddha of Infinite Life, 
tee Amitayus 
Buddha-chant*. 244, 246. 


Buddhaghoaa. 236, 241, 
242 

Buddhavamsa, 240, 250 
Buddhism, 141, 143. ISl, 
179, 181, 190, 222. 234- 
316.364. 570.572,377, 


380,400.403,404.405, 
406. 407, 403, 412, 425. 
436,437,442,444.445, 
451,453.458,458.530; 
Northern, see Maha- 
yana; Shiogon Sect, 449; 
Southern, nt ilmayana 
Buddhist age in Chinese 
history, 374 

Buddhist art, 282-287, 441 
Buddhist elements in Man- 
, 115, in Shin- 


to, 457 
Buddbiit. Creco-, tee 
Gandharan school 
Buddhist history, 532 
Buddhist influence, 312. 
449f. 

Buddhist monastery, 148 
Buddhist motifs, 457 
Buddhist priests. 412 
Buddhist scriptures, 221, 
236-247 

Buddhist sculpture, 127, 
289 

Buddhist shrines, 149 
Buddhist stupas, 123. 229 
Buddhist temples, 444. 
447.455 

Buddhists. 159. 198. 223 
Buffalo Museum of Sci- 

Buhlul, 537 
BuYVoA. il-, 4912, 493 
Bulls. 235. 259 
Buodahish. 70. 78, 79, 80. 

82.85.86.117 
Bundelkhand, 173, 170 
Bunzel, Ruth L., 60 
Buraq, 496, 533 
Buretsu, 434 
Burma. 124, 242, 281, 
299f, 308 
Burnt Island, 487 
Burton, Richard F, 506 
Bushido, 451 
Bushman, Bushmen, 38, 
40-42 

Butsudo, 437 
Byrantinm, Byzantine em- 
pire. 112. 119, 484. 509 

Cairo. 524. 528. 529. ire 
also Qahu al Falai 
Cakravartis, 204 
Cikreivari. 232 
Calcutta, 163. 268 
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California, 48, 419 
Cahphs, 508-535, Ortho- 
dox, 503-510, 522 
Cambay, 233 
Cambodia, 297, 3014303 
Cambyies I, 73 
Camfcyses II, 73 
Camcroons, 22 
Campanile, 526 
Campo Santo, 525 
Cana, 468 
Canada, 43 

Candala, Candalas, 139, 
180 

Candapannatd, 185 
Candavejjhaya, 185 
Cape Comorin. 171 
Cape of Good Hope, 40 
Capitaa, L.. 31 
Cariyapitaka, 240, 241 
Carmel man, 28 
Carmel, Mount, 26 
Cam*. 460. 475. tee alto 
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Caspian plateau, 69 
Caspian Sea, 65, 60, 101 
Caspian*. 65-68 
Casteret. Norbert, 34 
Catobonei, tee Cattabanl- 
sns, Qatabaniana 
Cathedral Mosque, tee 
Croat Mosque eH D»- 

C.ltabsnisns, 407, 470, 
tee alto Qatabanlans 
Catuh-Salaka. 247 
Causarana. 185 
Cave I at A(ant8. 292. 314 
Cave 11 at Bagh, 290 
Cave iv it Bagh. 290 
Cave V at Bagh, 290 

Caves of the Thousand 

Buddhas, tee Owen Fo 
Tung 

Celestial Immortals, 402 
Celestial Teacher. «e» 
Chang Tao Ling 
Celtic language, 129 
Cenozoie epoch, 24 
Central Land of Rood- 
Plains, 428,429 
Ceremonial Records, tea 
Li Chi 

Ceremonies of Chou, tea 
Chou Li 








Dragon Woman, 328 
Dramilas, 219 
Draupadi. 153 
Dravlda, 174 
Draviduan background of 
Hinduism, 144 
Dravidian languages, 130 
Dnij, SO 

Dubois, Eugene, 25 
Dughdu, 86 

Duhshama, 203, 204, 205 
Duke of Chou. 331, 333 
12 

Du Perron, Anquetd, 120 


Dushara, arc Shara, dhu- 


Eastera Gat* at StnchL 
270,271,272.273 
Eastern Mother, 328 
Eastern Sea, 394 
Ecbatana, 68. 72, 73. 104, 
109, see olio Hama dan 
Edessa, 150, 513 
Edo. res Yedo 
Edomites, 480 
Egypt, 74. 81, 103. 127, 
202, 483, 467. 508. 509, 
518, 522, 523, 524. 528 
Egyptians, 462 
Eight Emblems of Bud- 
dhism, 316 
Eight Ii 


Elamite kingdoms, 68 
Elamite land, 73, tee abo 
Anshan 
Etapura. 163 
Elburt range, 65 
Elder of Buddhist order. 
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Elevated Ones, 401 
Elura. 163. 169, 170, 174. 

179, 225-226 
Enlightened One, ace 
Buddha 

Enquiry Into Plants, 466 
Enyu, 434 
Eos, 131 

Eoioie epoch, 24 
Erannoboas River, 142, 
tee also Son River 
Erapata, 269 

Eratosthenes, 460, 470, 
473, 475, 4S0 
Erh, 380 

Erh Huang Tl. 381 
Esh Y». 365 
Erythraean Sea. 467 
Esnmun, 481 
Estsa-assun, 50 
Eternal Land, 431 
Ethiopia. 466, tee alto Ae- 
thiopia 

Ethiopians, 463 
Ethkay-nah-ashl. 50 
Etsay-dassalini, 51 
Etsay-hashkeh. 50 
Etsay-hasteen, 50 
Eudaemon Arabia, 488, 
see also Aden 
Eudoxus, 77 
Euphrates valley. 123 

Europe, 25. 26. 28. 35, 89, 

40, 528 

Evans-Ptitchard. E. E.. 44 
Evil One. tee Main 
Evil Spint, tee Ahriman 
Exhortation to the Creeks, 


Ejeinu, kingdom of. 463 
**' eeHathi- 


Elephanl 


104 

Eyiies. Les, 28. 29, 31 
Erfon-geber, 463 

Fa Hien. 158. 288f . 295, 
305, 306. 308 
Fan Kuan, 416 
Fan Yeh, 367 
Fang Chang. 394 
Fang HsOan-ling. 374 
Far East. 115 
Fan. 73. 112, 113. uealm 
Parsa 

Fast, 105. tee also Past 
Fatehpur Sigrf. 539 
Father Ting, 327 
Fattnuh, 505. 506, 518, 


FaHmids, 518, 522-525 
Fetnale-Wbo-Tnvites, 427, 
tee also Iraaami-oo-ka- 

tnl 

Feng, 330, 331 
Feng Shul, 398f. 

Fendun, tea Frcdun 
Ferrassie, La, 27 
Flout fcligioju, 254 
Fifth Dynasty of Egypt, 
462 

FiqK Akbar II. 504 
Firdausi, 79, 88. 179 
Fire. 50, 504 
Fire- Climax, 431 
Fire-Shine, 431 
Fire-Subside, 431, «ee also 
Am a - tsu - hi-daka-hiko- 
ho-ho-de-ml-no-mikoto 
First Dynasty of Egypt, 
462 
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First Emperoi 
Huang n 
First man, tee Etsay-has- 

First Woman, tee Est.su- 

First Wotld, 50 
Finn, 537 

Fuuzabad, U3f„ 118, in 
India, see New Delhi 
Fish-Eaten, 467, 468 
Five Books, tee Pancha- 
tantra 

Five Classics. 330-339, tee 
aim Wu CHlng 
Five-Colored Parakeet, 
416 

Five Dynasties Period, 
376-379 

Five ladies, 165. 166 
F ive-ReacHes, tee ftsu-se- 
no-mikoto 

Floating Bridge of Heav- 
en, 428. 430 
Font do Gaume, 31, 32, 
35.38 

Forest Books, tee Aranya- 
kas 

Fonchungtlnttltut flsr 
Kulturmoqihologle. 33 
Fo-tho - hing-tsan - ehi ng, 
244 

fossatum. 510 
Foucber. A . 271 
Fou-hsL 369 
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Co-Nishio, 434 
Cood Thought, tee Vohu 

gopura, 168, 169 
Gorakhpur, 2S7 
Co-Relzei, 434 
Co-Saga, 434 
Co-Sakuramachi, Empress, 

Cosala, 218 
Go-Sanjo, 434 
Go-Shirakawa, 434 
Gospel, 488, 502 
Co-Suzaku, 434 
Cotama, Cotamas, tee 
Gautama, Cautaroas 
Cotarze* I. HO 
Cotarzn II, 110 
Cotarzes, the aatrap of sa- 
trap, tee Cotarzes I 
Cotarzes, the son of Cew, 
see Cotarzes H 
Co-Toba, 431 
Cotra karma, 211 

Go-Tsuchf-mikado, 434 
Cottama, tee Cautama 
Co-Uda, 431 
Covindwal, tee Coindwal 
Co-Yojo. 434 
Crand- Jewel, 429 
° 538 N,ov| '" 5 at Delhi, 

Grande Calerie des Fret- 
ques, 32 

Crtnth, 558, tee alto Adi 
Cranth 

Cranth of the Tenth Cu- 
ru. 581, tee also Das- 
wan Padshah ka Cranth 
Cranth of the Tenth King, 
*« Dai wan Padshah ka 

Cranth Sahib, 581, 582. 
503, irr also Adi 
Cranth 
grtmrha, 541 
panthl, 54! 

Great Ascetic, see Strains 
Creat Bharata, see Ma- 
habharata 

Croat Bodhisattva, 292 
Creat Britain, 462 
Creat Chronicle of Cey- 
Ion, are Mihivuma 
Creat King of the Wo, 
*< Ta Wo Wang 
Great Lake, areTonle Sap 


Creat Learning, see Ta 
Ksueh 

Creat Monastery, see Ma- 
havihara 

Great-Mountain-Possessor, 

431 

Creat Mosque at Cordova, 
5261. 

Creat Mosque at Damas- 
cus. 511, 513-515 

Creat Mosque at Hama. 
509 

Creat Mosque at Qayra- 
wan, 522-524 

Creat Mosque at Samarra, 
520f. 

Great River, see Yangtze 
Kiang 

Creat Story, see Mahavas- 


Crest Vehicle. 288, 289, 
294. 300, see also Ma- 
hayaaa 

Creat Wall of China, 30S, 
382, 384. 388, 307 
Crea^r Imperial Palace. 

Creco-Bactrians. 107, 108. 

tee oho Bactrian Creeks 
Cieco-Buddhist. see Can- 
dharan school 
Creco-Persian war, 112 
C recce. 111 
Creek art. 111, 283 
Creek deities. 283 
Greek elements la the re- 
ligion of Palmyra, 481 
Creek empire. 88 
Greek Inscription, 114 
Creek language, 129 
Creek writings, 517 

82. 147, 148, 462, 

Creen Dome, see Golden 
Cate 

Cnhya-Sutrms, 180 
Crimaldl. 29 
Crotto of the Carden, see 
Taq-l-Bustan 
Crousset, Retrf, 291 
Cuardians of the Four 
garters of the World, 
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Cuda, 150 
Cuhasiva, 299 
Guiana, 14 

Gujarat, 173, 179, 229. 

231, 232, 537 
Cujri. 543 
Gump’s, 301 
Cun asthmas, 212 
Cundaphorus, see Gondo- 

Cupta, Cuptas, 152, S06, 

308 

Gupta Period, 158-104, 
224, 288-293, 294, 300 
Cupta Temples. 164 
Cur. see Firuzabad 
Curbaal, 463 
C organ, see Astarabad 
Cur-i-Mir, 530 
Curjaras, 173 
Curmukhi, 541, 554, 583 
Cura. Curas, 541, 543. 
544. 545, 548-553, 554, 
Later, 554-501 
Guru Arjun Drva, see Ar- 
Jun 

Guru's Mahal, 558 
Cushasp, 117 
Cushtasp, see Vlshtaspa 
Gwalior, 231, 537 
Cyan Parbodh, 544 
Cyogi, 449 

Habib at-Slyar, 534 
Hachiman, 449. 451, 452 
Hachiman-no-kaml, 444, 
449, 451. 452 
Hadad, 481 
Hades. 401, 404 
lladhramaut, 481, 470. 

see also Hadramyta 
lladhramautians, 400, 
471, 473-475, see alto 
Chatramotitae 
Hadith, 492f. 494, 518 
Hadramyta, 470, 473. see 
alto lladhramaut 
Hagar, 495 

Hagmatana, 72, tee also 
Hamadan 

Hahjeenah-dinneh, 51 
Hai-den, 453 
Hair. al-. 520 
Hajar. al-, 471 
500 

Hakam. al- U, 520 
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Himyarite Period, 474 
Himyantes. 486, 476-4T9. 

4S0, tee also Homentej 
Hfnayana Buddhism, 243, 
244. 279-231. 233. 284 
297, 300, 302 
Hindi, 541 
Hindu culture, 299 
Hindu deities, 151, 278 
Hinduism. 121-181, 234, 
247. 280, 285, 288. 294 
302, 301. 536, 559 
Hindu, Hindus. 113, 121, 
537, 539, 510, 545, 546, 
S47, 550, 552. 557, tee 
alto Hinduism 
Hindu Kush, 121. 142. 
280 

Hindu mythology, 302 
Hrnduka, 121, tee alto In- 
dus 

Hindustan. 533 
Hindustani, 541 

Hiranyavati river, 258, 

295, tee alto Antavati 
Hirohlto, 435. 460 
Hisham, 526 
llisham 1, 526 
Hisham II, 526 
Historical Records of Ssu- 
ma Ch’ien. tee Shih Chi 
of Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
History of the Former 
Han Dynasty, tee Ch’- 
ien Han Shu 
llitbte records, 68 
n ™"> 165-167. 

278 294-296, 297 
I lyeda noAre, 425.428 

Ho Ch a ping. 368 
Ho listen Co. 402 
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Hoi|et, Harry, 56 

Hokkaido. 419,420 

JloVoJi. 313 
Holocene epoch, 24. 25 

"‘^Mountain, tee Sa- 

"^^r.^SpenUAt- 
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x, HImyarite. 
Hajwritn. 468, an «Lo 
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Homo, 25 

Homo heldelbereensit, S 
Homo neanderuilensU, 2 
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Homo taadiakensLt, 28 
Homuda, 426 
Honan, 318. 321, 333, 
344, 376. 382. 404 
Honan Archaeological Re- 
search Association, 331 
I Ion-den, 457 
Hong Kong. 317 
Honji-do Temple, 458 
Honorable Tao, tee Tao 
Chun 

Honshu, 419. 421, 424 
431, 432 
Hopei, 333 
Hopt. 61 
Honkawa. 434 
Hormuzd. 114, 115, 116, 
119, tee alto Ahura 
Mazda 

Honnuzd I, 115 
Horo. 313 
Horyuji, 313. 314 
lloshyang. 79 
Hoteaux. Lei. 29 
Hotu Cave. 65 
Hou Han Shu, 367 
botirtt. 504 

House Books, see Crihya- 
Sutrat 

Hoyiala. Hoyialas, 174. 
175.225 

lloyialeW. temple, 175 
Hozhonjl, 50 
Hsi Po Can LI, 337 
HsU, 319f,321, 347 
Hsla Kuet. 417 
Hsiang Ilriu, 393 
Hsiang of Chi, 353 
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Hsiang ra Pen Chi, 321 
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Hupeh, 333 
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Hwang, 317 
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Jubayr, Ibn, 514 
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Kiangsu, 333, 400 
Kumnei, 312, 434, 436 
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Kitab, 488 
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Kitab al Maghari, 497 
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Koltnku, 435 
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Koko. 434 
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Kotiyas. 235, 259 
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Konarak, 177 
Korvdo, 313 
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Konoe, 434 
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Korat, 300 

Korea. 310-312. 421. 425. 
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Korei, 433 
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Kosambl, 258 
Kosbo, 433 
Koshtaka, 200 
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koS. 191, see also krore 
kobkoti, 191 
Kotoku, 434 

Krishna, 154. 156, 157, 
162, 168 
Krishna I, 168 
Krishnaleiya, 203 
krore, 191. see also koti 
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Kshatriya. Kihatriyai, 139, 
160, 162, 166, 173, 180, 
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Ku Lo, 418 
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Kubera, 222. 316 
Kublai Khan, 378. 413 . 
452, 453 

Kucha, 306, 309, 314 
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luei, 325, 333 
Kola, 490, 508, 509 
Kl £ c J ^P'. 490, 512, 
524, 525, 523. 530 
Kufow, see Chufou 
Kuh-i-Khwa)a. 111. J|# 
Kuiala Kadphises I. 151 
kukkutasorpas, 228 
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Kumarahta, 244. 248 
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Kuvera, 268 
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Kwanami, 453 
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Kyongiu, 311, 312 
Kyongtokwang, 312 
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390, 100, 101, 103. 100. 
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LI Ssu, 359, 361. 365 
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Lu-yt, 332 
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Majh. 543 
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Manat. 4S2. 4S3. 484, 496 
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Maul, 115, 534 
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Matucheism, 373 
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Manaabra, 263 
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maqxnrah, 523 
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Nagari, 144f. 

Nagaquna, 246, 247, 230 
Nagasena. 276. 277 
Nagm Das, 232 
Nagini, 301 
Naka-mikado, 434 
Nakatomi. 312. 442 
Nalatsu-hime, 449 
Nakhla. 484 
Nal, 542 

Nalaka Sutta. 249 
Nalanda, 195 
Nama karma, 211 
Namdev, 542 
Naml. 189. 190 
Nanaia. 481 

Nanak, 54T, 542. 545, 
548-553, 554. 561 
Nanappavaya, 183 
N^n-Chung Ch!ng-«hu, 

Nanda Period, 141, 215 
Nandas, 215 
Nandi, 151. 169. 180 
Nandyavaita. 190. 191 
Nankana Sahib, 548 
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Nanking. 70 
Nan-k'ou Pass. 382 
Naqsb-i-RaJab, 114,115 
Naqsh-I-Rustam, 74, 95, 
101, 114, 115, IIS 
Nara, 313. 430, 447, 449, 
452 

Nara Period, 442-446 
Narasimhavarman II, 171 
Narayan, SIS 
Narayana, 145 
Narbada River, 260 
Narseh, 115, 116 
Nasa'i. al-. 492 
Nasatyas, 68 
Nasir, al-, 523 
Naskhl writing, 491 
Nasks, 75 

Nata, 194. see also Naya, 
Jnatri 

Nataputta, Nataputtas, 
194, 197, 198, see also 
Jnatriputras 
Natanja. 177 
Naths. S48 

National Museum at Bang- 
kok, 801 

National Research Insti- 
tute of History and Phi- 
lology. 319. 321, 331 
Natnaram, 543 
Nava. 50 

Navaho, Navahos, 38, 48- 
53. 59. 60 

Navaho Creation Myth, 50 
Navahu, 48 

Naya, 194, see also Nata, 
Jnatri 

Nayadhammakahao, 185 
Naim al-Jawahlr, 533 
Neander valley, 28 
Neandertal man, 26, 27, 
29, 30, 69 
Near East. 373, 528 
Nefud. 461 
Negrito, 38. 40. 42 
Negroid, 44 
Nehavend. 67 
Nehemiah, 468 
Nejd, 461, 482 
Nemi, 190. 230. tee also 

Nemichandra. 187, 225 
Neminatha, 231 
Neminatha temple, 230 
Neo-Confucianism, 878, 
379. 412, 416 






INDEX 


Paleoanthropus palettt- 
nentis. 20, 28 
Paleolithic Period. 23, 29, 
30, 35, 36. 37, 66. 122. 
318. 420, 462 
Paleozoic epoch, 24 
Palestine, 26, 127, 508 
Pall canon, 238, 243. £30. 
299 

Pali noncanonlcal bools, 
24 If. 

Pah Writings, 236f. 
Palibothra, tee Patalipa- 

PaLtina, 229 
Pallava, 167. 171 
Palmyra, 481 

palya, 191, tee alto palyo- 

paiyopama, 191. tea alto 
palya 

Pan Keng, 337 
Fan Keng. 321, 323, 330 
Pan Ku, 320 
Panavaya, 183 
Pancalappa, 186 
PaScendnya jlvas. 208 
Panchala, Panchalas, 135. 
153 

PanchastHayasara, 187 
Panchatantja, 159 
Fandavu, 153, 154 
Pandit, S„ 130 
Pandu, 153, 157 
Panhavagaranaim, 185 
Panini, 129. 148 
Panipat, 538 
Panitabhuml, 195 
Pannavana, 185 
Pao Fu Tzo, 400 
Papa, 195, 190, 209 tee 
oho Pava 

Papal, 112, 113, 114 
Papapuri, 196, ire alto 

Papua, Gulf, 21. 22 
Paradise, 99. 533 
Paradise of Shala. tee Sa- 
lyamuni 
Parajika, 237 
Paramiras. 173. ^ 

Parasnath, 231 
Parasnath Mountain, 193 
Parasurima, 162 

Pariharas. 173 


Parlnlrvana, 283, 307 
Paris, 31 

Parlfishta parra, 187 
Parivarapatha, 237 
Parjanya, 132 
PaAham, 145 
Parmananda, 542 
Paisa. 73 

Pamtnish. tee Farsumajh 
Pauls, 120 

Parana, 69, 73, tee alto 
Persians 
Pa mm ash, 73 
Parfva, 185. 190, 102f.. 
194, 197-202, 210, 222, 

228. 278 

Parfvanatha, 189, 97-3, 

229, tee alto PaHva 
Parthla, 84. 107 
Parthian elements In the 

religion of Palmyra, 48 1 
Parthian frontier, 151 
Parthian Period. 108-111 
Part Mans, 107, 112. 147, 
tee alto Arsacfdi 
Parvatl, 163, 169, 171, 
175 

Past, 105, 185, tee alto 
Parfva 

Pasargadae. 68 
Fasenadi, 281, 257, 268. 
269 

Pataliputra, 141, 142. 143. 
147.158. 182.183.217, 
218, 234. 260, 26t, tee 
olto Patna 

Pataliputra, Council of, 

183, 217 
Pathas, 238 
Patimollha, 237 
Patuambhidamagga, 240 
Patna, 260, 284, tee aim 
Pataliputra 

Patism of Travelers, tee 
Kihitigarbha 
Pittadalal, 188 
Patthana, 241 
Paudanapura, 228 
PauHwa. 03 

is p 97, ^ 259- 

Pavapurf. 196, tee dm 

Paviland. Wales. 29 
Pa war. Pawns, 173, 225, 
tee also Paramaras 
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Pearly Ature, tee Yuh 
Tslng 

Fed ha la, 205 
Peiping, 25, 33% 370 
Pekche, 311, 312. 313 
Peking, 25, 379, eee alto 
Peiping 
Feng Lai. 391 
Pennsylvania, University 
of, 177, 491 

People - Who - Came - Up, 
tee Ilahjeenah-dlnneh 
Perlpfue of the Erythraean 
Sea, The. 407. 468, 470 
Persepolis, 00, 68, 74, 81. 
84, 07, 102, 103. 105, 
108. 107 

Persia, 07, 82. 88. 90, 103. 
107,108,112.117,119. 
455,463, 508,509.518, 
530.554 

Persian empire, 04, 102, 
434 

Persian government, 68 
Persian Culf, 65, 109,467, 
478 

Persian inscriptions, 83 
Persian painting, 531-535 
Persian Qur’an, 491 
Fenians, 69. 72. 73f. 100. 

101, 119, 374. 5t7 
Tertica, 84 

Perils. 88, tee elm Pars 
Peshawar. 151, 278, 285. 

see alto Puroshtpura 
Petalopadesa, 241 
Fetavatthu. 240. 241 
Petra, 466, 467. 475, 480, 
481 

Peulelaotis. 285, tee alto 
Pushlalavatl 
Peyrony, D . 31 

Pheasant Mound, see Tu- 
ring Tope 
Philhellenei. 109 
Phillips, Wendell, 473, 
475 

Philostorgms, 477f. 
Philostratus, 149 
Phlmeanalas, 302 
Photius, 84 

Phraortes. tee Fravartish 
Pi, 331 
pi, 334 

Piette, Edouard, 31 







Rajagaha, 257, 

Rajagnha 
Rajagnha, Ml, 195, 19 b, 
254, 257, 258, 271, 307 
Rajamalla IV, 225, 227, 
tee olio Rachamalla 
Rajaraja, 174 
Rajarajefvara temple, 174 
Rajasimha, tee Narasim- 
bavarman II 
«j|u, 191 

Rajputana, 145, 173, 176, 
230,231 
Raiputs, 173 
raka, 500 
Ram Das, 555f. 

Ram Kamheng, 300, SOI 
Rama, 152, 156, 162, 545, 
548 

Ramaehandra, 162 
Ramadan. 500, 514 
Ramagama, 235. 259 
Ramaaanda, 542, 545f. 
Ramanuja, 181, 178f. 

294, 542. 545 
Rama-with-the-az, 173, 
»ee also Parasurama 
Ramayana, 130, 152f_ 
156, 162. 168, 175, 176 
Ramdaspur, tea Amritsar 
Ramkali, 543 
Rarapurwa. 263 
Ram sat, 558 
Rangoon. 300 
Ram lea Naur, 221 
Raopt Singh, 561, 562. 
563 

Rano-raraku, 23 
Ranpur. 231 

Rapa Nui, in Easter Is- 
land 

Rapa Rivet, 257 
Rashid, al-, . ee lUran a]. 

Rashid 

Rashid-al-Din. 532 
RasRbalutas, 167, 168. 
225 

Ratna-Triy*. 205 
Havana, 152. 153, 169 

Ra «, R1 ni 122 - MS, 
551, 557. 563 
Ravidas, 542, 548 
Ravidat, Marcel, 34 
Rayapasenaijja. igg 

tea Nankana Sa- 

Ravy, tre Ral 


INDEX 

Record of Ancient Things, 
tee Xojikl 

Record of Western Coun- 
tries, tea Si-yu-ld 
Red Sea, 93. 466, 467, 470 
Keed-Plain-Laod-of- 
Fresh-Rice-ears, 434 
Reigen, 434 
Reizei. 434 

Research Institute for the 

Morphology of Civiliza- 
tion, tee Forschungsin- 
ititnt fur Kulturmor- 
phologie 

Resurrection, Day of. 487 
Revati. 198 

Revelation of the Cood 
Religion In Lanka, tee 
Sadoharma-Lankavata- 

Reward, tee AshI 
Rhages, tee Rai 
Rhammanitae, 476 
Rhodesia, Northern, 28 
Rhodesian mao, 28 
Rice-thief, tee Chang Tao 
Ling 

Rlchu, 433 

Rig.Veda, 129, 130, 131. 

132, 135. 182 
Rihan Muhammad, Abu, 
tee Biront, al- 
Rljupahka. 195 
Rinnofl, 457 
Rto Crande valley, 60 
RIshabha, 188, 190, 191, 
204, 226, 229, 232 
ruhl. rishh, 129, 249 
Ritual Bronzes of China 
324-327 

Riviere, Emile, 31 
Riyadh, 462 
Rizaiyeh, 88 

Rock Edicts of Aioka, 230 
280f, 262f , 264 
Rock-Cave of Heaven 
428. 429, 443 
Rohri. 122 
Rokujo, 434- 
Rwnan Catholicism, 247 
empire. 100, 106. 

Roman ezpedbtton. 476 
Roman temple, 513 
Roman towers, 514 
Roman- Pan hi aii war, 112 
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Romans, 108, 462, 466, 
481 

Rome, 110, 384 
Rothenstein, William, 170, 
291 

Bahama, 84 

Ruanweli dagoba, 297 
Rubicon, 32 
Rudra, 132 
Rukaiyt, 505 
Rupl, 209 
Rusafah, al-, 529 
Russia, 29. 74. 491, 530 
Rusty, 159 

Ryobu Shinto, 44 If, 457 
Ryukyu, 419 


Saba, 463, 466, 470, 472. 
478, 477 

SabaH, tee Sabeans 
Sabaites, 468 
Sabata, 467, 473, tee alto 
Shabwa 
Sabbath, 180 
Sahbatha, 468 
Sabean inscriptions, 483 
Sabean kingdom. 476 
Sabeans. 463, 466, 470- 
473, 475, 476, 480 
Sabeo-Hunyarite Period, 
469-181 

Sabota, 473, tee alto 
Shabwa 

Sabuktigin, 179. 536 
Saccappavaya, 183 
SachalUae, 468 
Sacred Mosque, 505, 506, 
tee also Masjid al-Ha- 

Sacred Rock, 496, 511. tee 
also Sakhra, as- 
Sa'd, Ibn-, 494, 497 
Sadakshari, 316 
Saddharma-Lankavatara- 
Sutra, 245 

Saddbarma-p u n d a T I k a , 
245 

Sadhna, 542 
Sa'dlaU Qurain, 479 
Sadyojata, 170 
Saga. 434 
Sagala, 270, 277 

aogara, 191, tee alto saga- 
ropama 

sagaropama, 191, tee also 





Sayogikevatigunistfcana, 


INDEX 


Sayyid, 537 
Scandinavia, to 
Scentoe, ace Bedouins 
Schmidt, Erich F, 67 
Schmidt, Wilhelm, 20 
Scholar Cazmg at thi 
Moon, 416 

School Conversations set 
Chia Vii 
Scythia, 463 

Scythians, 72, 147, tee al- 
to Salas 


Second Emperor. 382, tee 
oUo Erh Huang Ti 
Second Intergladal Peri- 


Second World, 50 
Secondary geologic age. 


Seort of the Golden 
Flower, see Tal I Our, 
Hua Tsung Chih 
Seimn, 433 
Selnel, 433 
Seiwa, 434 

Sela, Selah, 480. see oho 
Petra 

Seleucia. 107, 109 
Seleucid Era, 82 
Sejeudd kings, 105-107 
Seleudds, 108, 109 
Seleueua 1 Nicator. 107 


Self-Curdling, see Onogo- 


Sel(ul, see Seljuq 

Se )uq Seljun,. 520, 5M 
Seljuq Period, 491 
Seiner! het, 462 
Semitic 
Senas, 173 
SenVa, 434 
Sennacherib, 403 

Seoul, an 
Sephar, see Saphar 
•erdaht, 520 
Sesshu, 454, 458 
Seventh Heaven, 49e 

Seven Jewels of Buddhism. 


Sages of the Bam- 
boo Crave. 398 
Sn* Chlo. 395 


S Kalian, 492 
Shabdez, 119 
Shabwa, 473 
Shah Jahan, 539. 540, 558 
Shah Namah, 79, 80, 88, 


Shah Hulh, 532. 533, 537 
thahada, 499 
Shahbazgarhi, 263 
Shahpuhar, see Shapur I 
Shahrastani, 86, 101 
Sh'aib, 502 
Shaikh Farid, 542 
Shakir, Ibn, 514 
Shako nihongi, 432 
Shalmaneser III, 69, 103, 
Monolith Inscription of. 


Shams. 471 

Shams-ud-din tltutmish. 


Shamash. 99. 471, 481 
Shang Period. 321-329. 
330,331,333,335.337. 


Shang Shu, 338, see also 
Shu Chang 
Shang Sung, 337 
Shang TI, 328, 341, 355 

Shang Talng. 401 
Shanghai. 317 
Shangs. 342 
Shan-hal-ching, 421 
Shansi, 333. 399, 404 
Shantung, 333, 356, 308. 

401. 403. 404 
Shaowu. 376 

Shapigan, treasury of. 105 
106. 113 

Shapur (city). 115 
Shapur 1. 113, 114-He 
Shapur If. no 
Shapur III. HO 
Shara. dhu-al-, 480 
Sharabiriuya, ash-. 514 
Snastar Nam Mala, 544 
Shatroiha !-Air. n . 106 
76 

She, 3" 


Sheba, see Saba 
Sheba, Queen of, 470 
Shem. 477 
Shen, 383 

4&0. tet also thbt 
374. 404 

Shih, asa 


Shih Chi of Ssu-tna Ch’i- 
en, 343, 344, 345, 340. 
353, 358, 362, 380, 389, 
tee also Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
Shih Ching, 337f., 365 
Shih Huang Ti, 340, 381- 
363, 384. 365, 309, 393, 
394, 395, 411 
ShTite, Shiites, 518, 524 
Shikand-gumamk Vijar,70 
Shiki, 432 
Shikoku, 419 
Shimmei-zukuri. 441 
Shimo-kamo-no-jinja, see 
Kamo-no-mioya-no-jinja 
thlm-mon, 450 
Shin, 314 

shin, 438, see also then 
Shingon, 314, 449 
Shinto, 419-460 
Shinto Shrines. 437-439 
Shiprock, 50 
Shir Shah, 538, 554 
Shirahata Shnne, 451 
Shiragi. 311, see also SOla 
Shlrakawa, 434 
Shitennoji, 313 
Shiz, 85. 80, 110-118, 119 
Shodo Shomn, 450 
Shoko, 434 
Shomu, 434, 443 
Shotoku, 434 
Shotoku TaishI, 433, 442 
Shnne of Curu Arjun, 563 
Shrine of lyeimtsu, see 
Daiyu-in 

Shryock, John K., 395 
Shu. 350, 377 
Shu Ching. 336f„ 365 
Shukaymim, 479 
Shu-Liang Ho, 343, 344 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda. 300 
Si. 317 
Si Kiang. 317 
Sialkot. 270, see also Sa- 
gala, Sakala 

Siam, 281, 301. see also 
Thailand 

Si-an, 361, 808. 373 
Sl-an-fu, see Si-an 
Siavakhsh, 100 
Iddha, SIddhas, 190. 206, 
207.209,211,213,217, 


548* 
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Siddhahood, 211 
Siddhara|a, 173. 225 
Siddhartha, 193, 233 
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Subhadda, 252 
Successor of Muhammad, 
tee Caliph 
Sudan, 44 
Suddhodana, 250 
fiuddhodafta, 250, tee also 

Suddhodana 

Sudhana, 245 
Sudharma, 214 
Sudhavasa, 269 
Sudra. Sudraj, 139, 160, 
168, 180 
«/, 519 
Sufis, 518-519 
Sugawara Michizane, 448. 

451, 432 
Suhastin, 219 
SuW, 543 

Sul Dynasty, 261, 372-375 
SuiVo, Empress, 428, 433, 
434 

Suinin, 433, 438 
Suizd, 433 
Sujanottamsa, 227 
Smm, 433, 437, 439 
SukhavaH, 246, 310 
Sukhavati Lake, 310 
Sukhavati-vyuha, 246 
Sukhothai. 300, 301 
Sukkur, 122 
SuYlaleSya, 208 
Sukshmasampu-ayaguiua- 


Sunyavsda, 245, 246 
Supareva, 188, 190. 205. 
222 

Supreme Azure, tee Tai 
Ts'iog 

Suq es-Sa jhir, 506 
Sur Das, 542 
5 tirades' a, 205 
Surah. Surahs, 486, 487, 
439.490, 491, 499. 500, 
501, 502, 503, 504, Su- 
rah n, 487, 490, 491, 
502 

Suxapanuatti, 185 
•uri.220 

Surya, 68, 131, 148, 162, 
165, 177, 275 
Susa, 66, 67, 68, 96, 98, 
104 

Sushuna, 203, 204, 205 
Sushun, 434 

Sutlej River, 122, 141, 
165,559 
Sutoku, 434 

Sutra, Sutras. 160f.. 164, 
237,412 

Sutrakntanga, 183, tee al- 
to Suyagada 
Sutrahunkan, 244, 246 
Sutta, Suttas, 237, 238, 
254. 277 

Sutta Nipata, 238. 240, 
249 


Syrian Church of Travan- 
core, 150 

Syrian elements fa the re- 
ligion of Palmyra, 481 
Syrians, 468 
Szechwan, 368, 398 
Szu River, 347 


ang 

Ta Wo Wang, 421 
Tabari, 105, 106, 116, 118 
TabiVarib, 471 
Tabriz; 65. 532, 534 
tabu, 19, tee also fapu 
Ta-ch’in, 373, 374, 407 
Tacitus, 110 
Tahir, 505 

Tahmuns, tee Takhmorup 
Tai I Chin Hua Tiung 
Chih, 404-400 
Tai Shan, 401, 404.412 
Tai Shang Kan Ying P'ien, 


403 

Talf, 482, 483 
Talma, tee Tema 
Taint, 451. 455 
Taisho. 435 
Taj Mahal. 539, 540 
Takak 


Sulasa. 196 
•tJAUuH, 539 
sultan, el-, 528 
SumaH, 1 89. .190 
Sumatra, 304 
Sumnhn-ataya Yanaf. 47 1 . 
472 

Sun Temple, 177 
Sun-deva, 167 
Sundo, 3kk 
Song, State of. 343 
Seng Dynasty, 370379 
Sung Period. 833, 335 
346. 333, 3SS, 409-418] 

Sung Shan, 404 
Sunt* Period, 147-150, 
283-275 
Sungwanf, 312 


Jnea.237 

Yabhasa, I 


Suyawda, 183 
Suzaku. 434 
Svayam* ’ 


Sonya ta, 243 
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Svayampmbha, 205 
Svetaketu, 137, 133 
Svetambara. Svetambaras, 
183.186.197.214.217. 
21S. 219. 222. 231. 232 
SvetatvaUra- UptnWiad. 
144 

Syadvada. 188 
Syria. 107. 262, 483, 434, 
508, 509. 511, 513, KS 
523,530 
Syriac. 517 


l, 434 
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Take-haya-susa-no-wo-no- 
mikoto. 428, 439, 447 
Takcmikaruchi - no -karnl, 
443, 447 
Takhmorup. 79 
Takht-I-Sulaiman. 113 
Talab River. 65 
Talib, Abu, 495, 496. 497 
Talwandl, 548, tee alto 
Nankana Sahib 
Tamayori-hime-no-iniko- 
to, 431, 452 

Tamerlane, tee 7lo»J 
Lang 

Tamil in tori pt Wit, 174 
Tamna. 4ff7. 475 
Tan, 830, 831, 882 
Tan HsOafl Chia, 398 
Tandulaveyaliya, 185 
Tang. 321, 443 
Tang Dynasty, 861. 372- 
375, 376. 417 
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Tang mamiacript of the 
Tao Te Chtog, 333 
Tang period, 309. 3741, 
377, 397. <03-108. 411. 
<11 

T«j Shill. 321. 337 
Tanjore, 17<, 224 
Tib Ira, Tantraa. M4. 246 
Tantrio Buddhiam, 315, 

Tanyu. 456 
tao (province*), 372 
Tao (way), 353, 381,383. 
334, 385, 388, 387, 300. 
303, <05. <10, <13, <38 
Tao ChOn, 401 
Tao llao. <14, 415, 417 
Tao T« Ching, 332-387, 
398, 403 

Tao Teh King, ae. Tao To 
Ching 

Taoten, 343. 353. 358. 
864, 370, 372. 380-118. 
<58, Early Leaden and 
Wntingt, 330-392. Pop- 
ular far Ch’ln and Han 
Periodi. 393-397 
Tiolal Pantheon, 400-402 
Taolrt quiet iam, 453 
foo-l-ieh, 328, 327, 333. 
363 

Tapharen, 473 
tonu, 19. ae# olio Iota 
Tan+Bustan. 118, 119 
Tara, 316 
Taral, 43, 44. 249 
Tarajeon, 32 
Tam Tann, 554. 558, 563 
To! Imam ori. 127^ 
Tathagata. 255. 258. 278. 

295.296.303 
Tathageteguhyaka, 248 

Tatpumrha. 170 

TattvarthadW8* m »'® 1,fr *’ 

188 To. 

Tmorof. 502. e« 

T^la, 135. 143, »«*• 


Teramangu, +19, er* 

Sugawarm Michliane 
Temmu, 425, 428, 4M 
Temple Area In leruaalem, 
490. 510, 51i 

Temple of iho Rod-Bud- 
dha, ae* Sokpnlaa 
Temple of the Tooth. M* 
Dalada MaJigawt 
Temple Ovrrioclbig the 
Sea. 417 
TencHl. 434 
Teodal, 314 

Teog Tachang-yeu.405 

Tepe Ciyan, 87 
Tepe Hioal. 

Tertiary geologle ap, 24 
Teutonic language, 129 

Thai acript.301 
Thailand. 300f. 

Than a. 183 _ 

Thanenr. 165 
Thanh 300 

^^hedeahSia 

Tl^. There* 240. 276 
Thera N.g>««- 

SSC£«»* 

28 _ Cm 

Thud Emperor, ae. -> 
Huang 13 
Third World, 50 

by India. 271 
Thcmaa, 149f 

Thom". An" **• *” 

Thotnaa Aqujnal. 2*7 
Thompson, Certmde Ca- 
to", 473 

Thompaon lunt, “ 
Thougbt-Combtolng-Det- 


Three Jewell, « Batna- 
Tray* 

Three Mandarin* 401, *»« 
aho Three Covemon 
Three Pure Onea. 400, 4 1 3 
Throne of Solomon, ae. 
Talht I-Sulaiman 

Throw of the Tim dim, 
tea Altai Tehht 

thupa, Ihupo, 265, ae. aim 
TlSiMo Tin. Shang 77 

TIHrin. 330,331. are olio 

r£t!m, 243, 247. 308. 

314-318, 317 
Tibetan canon of Bud- 
dhism, 247 

Tibetan tradition, 307 

Tien, 341, 413, ae. «Zeo 

Haven 

Tien Fieri, 358 

Tien To. 341 
Tlglatb-piJeaCT HL <63. 

•nrt? River. 107, 109. 
520; valley of the, 65, 


Tfannridi, 530-535, 538 

Undid a. 200 
ting. 818, 319, 325. 328. 
327 

Ting, Dide. 345. 346 
TIpitaha, 236, 242, ae. ol- 

j o Tripitaka 

TIridata 1. 108, 110 
TlmldhL al-. 492 
Tlrthe. 198. 213, 229 
Tlrtha Slddha. 211 
Tlrihanlara, Tlrthanka- 

raa. 188-192, 197, 201. 
204,211.213. 214.222, 
224,225.226.227,229. 
230. 231, 232 

Tlrthankara-oama-aanna, 




to Three Mandarine 
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Titos, 510 
Tjoson, 310, 311 
to, 430, tee also Tao 
To, 313 
Toba. 434 

Todai-ji Temple, 444f, 

Todi, 543 
Tokugawa, 455f. 

Tokugawa leyasu, 435- 
457 

Tokugawa Iyemitsu, 450 
Tokugawa shrines, 457 
Tokyo, 419. 455. 456. tee 
alio Yedo 
Tcmaras, 173 
ToiH-rl, 432 

Tongue, M. Helen, 40 
Tonkin, 308 
Tonic Sap, 302 
Torah, 485, 494. 502 
Toiamana, 159 
toronat, 205 
Tosa Tsunetaia, 452 
Tosar, 113 

Toshogu Shrine, 456f. 
Town of ■ Hundred 
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